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TO     THE 


KING. 


S  I  R, 

'TpHE  Hiftory  of  Greece  expofes  the 
•^  dangerous  turbulence  of  Democracy, 
and  arraigns  the  defpotifm  of  Tyrants.  By 
defcribing  the  incurable  evils  inherent  in 
every  form  of  Republican  policy,  it  evinces 
the  ineftimable  benefits,  refulting  to  Liberty 
itfelf,  from  the  lawful  dominion  of  hereditary 
Kings,  and  the  fteady  operation  of  well-re- 
gulated Monarchy.  With  fmgular  propriety, 
therefore,  the  prefent  Work  may  be  refpedtfully 
offered  to  Your  Majesty,  as  Sovereign  of  the 
freeft  nation  upon  earth ;  and  tbat  Sove- 
reign, through  whofe  difcerning  munificence, 
A  2  the 
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the  intereft  of  thofe  liberal  arts,  which  diftin- 
guifhed  and  ennobled  Greece  beyond  all 
other  countries  of  antiquity,  has  been  more 
fuccefsfully  promoted  in  Your  Majesty's 
dominions,  than  during  any  former  period 
,  in  the  Britifh  annals.  That  Your  Majesty 
may  long  reign  the  illuftrious  Guardian  of 
public  freedom,  and  the  unrivalled  Patron  of 
ufeful  learning,  is  the  fervent  prayer  of 

YOUR    MAJESTY'S 

Mofl  dutiful  Subjeft  and  Servant, 

London, 
Feb.  lo,  1786. 

JOHN   GILLIES. 


PREFACE. 


TH  E  following  Hiftory  commences  with  the 
infancy  of  Greece,  and  defcribes  its  gradual 
advancement  towards  civilization  and  power.  But 
the  main  defign  of  my  Work  is  confined  to  the 
fpace  of  feven  centuries,  which  elapfed  from  the 
fettlement  of  the  lonians  in  Afia  Minor  till  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  Macedonian  empire  in  the 
Eaft;  during  which  memorable  period,  the  arts 
and  arms  of  the  Greeks,  confpiring  to  excite  the 
admiration  and  terror  of  the  ancient  world,  juftly 
merit  the  attentive  fludy  of  the  prefent  age,  and 
pofterity.  In  the  general  revolutions  of  their  na- 
tional confederacy,  which,  though  always  loofe 
and  imperfeft,  was  never  altogether  diiTolved,  I 
have  interwoven  the  defcription  and  principal 
tranfaftions  of  each  independent  republic,  how- 
ever fmall  or  inconfiderable ;  and,  by  comparing 
authors  feldom  read,  and  not  frequently  confulted 
for  hiftorical  materials,  have  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  intricate  feries,  and  to  explain  the  fecret  con- 
nection, of  feemingly  detached  events,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  fcattered  members  of  Grecian  flory 
into  one  perpetual  unbroken  narrative  j  a  defign, 
A  J  difficult 
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difficult  indeed,  and  new,  yet  evidently  well  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  great  purpofes  of  plea- 
fure  and  utility. 

In  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  my  fubjed, 
the  flu6luation  of  public  affairs,  and  the  viciffi- 
tudes  of  war  and  fortune,  appear  fcarcely  the  moll 
fplendid,  and  furely  not  the  moft  interefting, 
portion  of  Grecian  hiftory.  By  genius  and  fancy, 
not  lefs  than  by  patriotifm  and  prowefs,  the  Greeks 
are  honourably  diftinguilhed  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  By  the  Greeks,  and  by  them  alone. 
Literature,  Philofophy,  and  the  Fine  Arts,  were 
treated  as  important  concerns  of  ftate,  and  em- 
ployed as  powerful  engines  of  policy.  From  their 
literary  glory,  not  only  their  civil,  but  even  their 
military  tranfadlions,  derive  their  chief  importance 
and  dignity.  To  complete,  therefore,  my  prefent 
undertalving,  it  feemed  neceffary  to  unite  the 
hiftory  of  arts  with  that  of  empire,  and  to  com- 
bine with  the  external  revolutions  of  war  and  go- 
vernment, the  intelleftual  improvements  of  men, 
and  the  ever- varying  pidlure  of  human  opinions 
and  manners. 

In  the  execution  of  this  extenfive  plan,  might  I 
afTume  any  merit  to  myfelf,  it  would  be  that  of 
having  diligently  ftudied  the  Greek  writers,  with- 
out adopting  their  prejudices,  or  copying  their 
narratives  with  fervility.  Many  events,  highly  in- 
terefting to  the  citizens  of  Athens  or  of  Sparta, 
now  intereft  no  more  j  concerning  many  im- 
portant tranfa6lions,  anciently  too  familiar  to  be 
explained,    the   Modern   Reader    will  reafonably 
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cxpe6t  information.  On  fome  occalions,  there- 
fore, I  found  it  neceffary  to  concentrate  and 
abridge  -,  on  others,  to  dilate  and  expatiate ;  but 
have  never  facrificed  that  due  relation  of  parts  to 
the  whole,  and  to  each  other,  or  violated  that 
unity  of  defign  which  I  was  ambitious  to  attain  in 
the  prefent  Hiftory,  by  condefcending  to  copy  or 
tranflate.  In  the  Work  throughout,  I  have 
ventured  to  think  for  myfelf ;  and  my  opinions* " 
whether  well  or  ill  founded,  are,  at  leaft,  my 
own. 

The  prefent  Hiftory  was  undertaken,  and  a 
confiderable  part  of  it  written,  many  years  ago; 
by  the  advice  of  fome  perfons  of  tafte  and  learn- 
ing, who,  having  read  my  hiftorical  Introdu6tion 
to  the  Orations  of  Lyfias  and  Ifocrates,  wilhed  to 
fee  the  whole  feries  of  Grecian  ftory  treated  on  the 
fame  plan.  My  fituation,  and  my  leifure,  enabled 
me  to  meet  their  wifh  ;  but  before  my  manufcript 
was  prepared  for  the  Prefs,  my  ftudies  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  only  employment,  not  enjoined 
by  fome  pofitlve  duty,  which  I  lliould  have  al- 
lowed (fuch  are  the  fanguine  hopes  of  authors !) 
to  fufpend  my  literary  labours.  During  that  long 
interval,  different  portions  of  Grecian  hiftory  have 
been  ably  treated  in  Englilh,  as  well  as  in  *  foreign 

languages. 

*  Among  the  foreign  works,  I  diftlngulfh  with  pleafure  thofe  of 
Mr.  Meiners  of  Gottingen.  To  the  author  of  this  Hiftory  it 
would  be  very  flattering  to  find  the  opinions  which  he  hazarded  in 
his  introduflion  to  Lyfias,  confirmed  in  a  fubfequent  work  of  fuch 
an  admired  fcholar  as  Mr.  Meiners  (fee  his  Gefchichte  des  Luxus 
der  Athenienfer,  Lemgo  1781),  were  it  not  extremely  natural  that 

writers, 
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languages.  Yet,  as  moft  of  thofe  works  ftill  re- 
main incomplete,  and  as  none  of  them  embrace 
the  whole  extent  of  my  fubjedl,  or  at  all  pre- 
occupy my  plan,  I  venture  to  offer  the  prefent 
Hillory,  deeply  lenfible  as  I  am  of  its  imperfec- 
tions, to  the  indulgence  of  the  Public. 

writers,  who  draw  from  the  fame  fources,  fhould  advance  the  fame 
fafls,  and  deduce  fimilar  conclufions.  In  the  following  Hiftory, 
my  views  of  the  Pythagorean  band,  and  of  the  Platonic  philofophy, 
though  fufficiently  remote  from  vulgar  opinion,  nearly  coincide 
with  tliofe  of  Mr.  Meiners  in  his  Gefchichte  des  Urfprungs,  Fort- 
gangs,  and  Verfalls  der  WiffenchafFten  in  Griechenland ;  that  is, 
•'  the  Hiftory  of  the  Origin,  Progrefs,  and  Decay  of  Philofophy 
in  Greece  :"  a  work,  not  yet  completed,  but  which,  as  far  as  it 
extends,  I  will  venture  to  recommend  as  one  of  the  moft  valuable 
and  accurate  treafuiies  of  Greek  learning  contained  in  any  modern 
tongue. 
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CHAP.     I. 

View  of  the  Progrejs  of  Civilization  and  Power  in 
Greece^  'preceding  the  1'rojan  War. — Hiflory  of 
that  War. — Its  Confequences. 

IN  the   infancy  of  fociety,   men  are  occupied  CHAP, 
with  the  bufinefs  of  the  prefcnt  hour,  forget-  ,       '._    , 
ful  of  the  pall,    and  carelefs  of  the  future,  introduce 
They  poffefs  neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  con- 
template their  public  tranfaftions  in  the  impar'. . 
light  of  hiftory,  far  lefs  to  treafure  and  to  recox  ^ 
them.     Their  recent  vidlories  over  lioftile  tribes 
are  celebrated  in  the  artlefs  fong',  or  commemo- 
rated by  the  rude  monument  i  but  to  prefei-ve  any      ^ 
regular  feries  of  connected  events,  is  a  defign,  which 
they  enjoy  not  the  means  to  execute,  fcarcely  the 
capacity  to  comprehend. 

•  Tacit.  Anna].  1.  iv.  c.  4.3. 
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Their  fimple  and  obfcure  adventures,  which 
thus  pafs  unremembered  by  themfelves,  rarely 
excite  the  inquifitive  curiofity  of  their  more  culti- 
vated neighbours.  In  remote  ages  of  the  world, 
one  people  becam.e  an  object  of  attention  to  another, 
only  as  they  became  confiderable;  for  until  the 
full  maturity  of  Grecian  refinement,  the  moft  po- 
lifhed  nations  of  antiquity  attempted  not  to  in- 
veftigate  the  nature  and  powers  of  man  in  the  un- 
tutored efforts  of  favage  life.  The  daring  fpirit, 
and  fierce  incurfions,  of  the  Barbarians  in  the  eaft 
of  Europe,  excited  terror  and  confternation  among 
the  more  civilized  and  more  effeminate  inhabitants 
of  LelTer  Afia"';  but  tiie  luxurious  pride  of  the 
latter  never  condefcended  to  examine  the  origin 
and  hiflory  of  the  people  who  were  occafionally  the 
objeft  of  their  fears.  The  only  circumftantial  in- 
formation concerning  both  the  Afiatics  and  the 
Europeans,  muft  be  derived  from  the  early  hiflorians 
of  Greece;  and  when  we  refle6b  on  the  innumerable 
caufes  which  confpire  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  ex- 
ploits of  rifmg  communities,  there  is  reafon  to 
wonder  that  we  fliould  know  fo  much  concerning 
the  ancient  ftate  of  that  country,  rather  than  to 
regret  that  our  knowledge  is  imperfect. 

It  mufl  be  allowed,  however,  that  our  materials 
for  tlie  firft  porrion  of  Grecian  hillory,  are  rather 

^  The  Lydians,  Phrygians,  &c.  Hiftory  and  Fable  atteft  the 
early  civilization,  the  wealth,  and  wickcdnefs,  of  thofe  nations.  See 
particularly  Herodotus,  I.  i.  c.  93.  &  feq.  and  Strabo,  1.  xi.  p.  532. 
&  feq.  and  1.  xii.  &  xiii.  p.  572. 

3  copious 
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copious  than  conflftent^     The  fubjed:,  indeed,  is  C  H^A  P. 
fuch,  as  a  very  cautious  writer  would  choofe  en- 
tirely to  avoid,  fince,  whatever  authorities  he  fol- 
lows, 

?  It  is  fufficient  to  read  Tlnicydides's  introdurrion  to  his  admired 
hiftory  of  the  Peloponneiian  war,  to  perceive  how  little  correal  in- 
formation could  be  obtained  by  that  diligent  inquirer  into  the  anti- 
quities of  his  country.  If  we  admit  the  common  chronology,  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  fcattered  fragments  of  Grecian  hiftory 
were  preferved  during  thirteen  centuries  by  oial  tiadition.  The  tales 
orrhapfodies  of  the  aotooi,  or  bards,  were  lucceeded  by  thofe  of  the 
Cyclic  poets,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  Cafaubon  ad  Athe- 
nxum,  1.  vii.  c.  4.  Salmaf.  in  Solin.  &  Schwarzius  Altdorf  in 
DilT.  dePoetis  Cyclicis.  Compofition  in  profe  began  with  the  ufe  of 
alphabetic  writing  about  fix  centuries  before  Chriit.  Plin.  Nat.  Hift. 
1.  V.  c.  29.  The  firft  profe  writers,  or  more  properly  the  firft 
turltert,  were,  Pherecydes  of  Syros  ;  Acufilaus  of  Argos;  Heliani- 
cus  of  Lefbos  ;  Hecata:us  and  Dionyfius,  both  of  Miletus  ;  the  lad 
of  whom  flourifhed  in  the  65th  Olymp.  520  B.  C.  and  immediately- 
preceded  Herodotus.  From  the  work  of  Herodotus,  which  forms* 
as  it  were,  the  fhade  between  Epic  Poetry  and  Hiftory,  v/e  may 
judge  of  the  writings  of  his  predeceflbrs ;  from  whom,  together  with 
the  Cyclic  poets,  Anaximenes  of  Lampfacus,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Diodorus  Stculus,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Caefar,  compiled  the  firft  books  of  their  very  extenfive 
but  inaccurate  collections.  ApoUodorus,  Hyginus  (and  many 
others,  whofe  works  are  now  loft),  combined  the  more  ancient  re- 
cords, whether  in  profe  or  verfe,  with  the  additions  and  embellifti- 
ments  of  the  lyric  and  tragic  poets.  When  the  Greek  learning  be- 
came known  to  the  Romans,  this  compound  of  hiftory  and  fable 
furniflied  the  fubie6l  and  the  incidents  of  innumerable  tragedies  to 
Ennius,  Accius,  Livius  Andronicus,  &c.  After  the  downfal  of 
Rome,  learning  look  refuge  in  the  eaftern  world.  The  antiquities 
and  early  hiftory  of  Greece  again  became  objefls  of  ftudy  among  the 
natives  of  that  country;  but  the  heterogeneous  mafs  of  truth  and 
fiftion  was  rather  amalgamated,  than  purified,  byMalala,  Cedrenus, 
Tzetza,  Conftantinus  ManafTes,  and  other  Greeks  of  the  middle 
ages.  See  Heine,  Not.  ad  iEneid.  H.  and  VolTiUS  de  Hiftoric. 
Graecis.  With  few  exceptions,  the  Greek  wriurs  may  be  pro- 
nounced extremely  carelefs  in  matters  of  chronology.  Herodo- 
tus, who  has  been  emphatically  ftyled  the  father  of  profane  hiftory, 

B  a  commonly 
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lows,  his  narrative  muft,  in  forne  parts,  be  liable 
to  objeftion*.  Yet  it  feems  eflential  to  the  inte- 
grity of  the  prefent  work,  to  explain  from  what 
affemblage  of  nations  the  Greeks  were  formed> 
and  by  what  fortunate  fteps  they  arrived,  from 
feeble  beginnings,  to  that  condition  of  manners 
and  fociety  in  which  they  are  defcribed  by  Homer; 
whofe  immortal  poems,  like  a  meteor  in  the  gloom 
of  night,  brighten  the  obfcure  antiquities  of  his 
country. 
Fh-ft  inha-       'pj^g  traditions  of  the  Greeks   ap;rce  witli  the 

Ditants  or  .  -  i  i  •  n  •  r       ■ 

Greece.  authentic  records  of  facred  hiftory,  in  repreienting 
the  countries-  afterwards  known  by  the  names  of 
Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Greece,  as  peopled  at  an 
earlier  period  than  any  other  portion^of  the  v/eflera 
world.  The  fouthern  corner  of  Europe,  compre- 
iiended   between    die   thirty-fixth    and    forty-firft 

comin*>rfy-r^<?koTi9  by  tlie  ages  of  men.  The  accurate  hiiloiies  of 
Thucydldes  and  Xcnophon,  where  the  time  of  each  event  is  precifely 
afcertained,  comprehend  no  more  than  a  period  of  fevcnty  years. 
Even  in  their  tiiriL',  chronology  feems  not  to  have  been  cultivated  as 
a  fcience,  fince  the  firft  fpecimen  of  that  kind  is  faid  to  have  been 
given  by  Demetrius  Phalcrius,  in  his  K,-;^i.4Tt'v  cvxycapri,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  Chrift.  Tlie  labours  of 
Demetrius  were  correfted  and  extended  by  Philochorus  in  his  ArOir. 
The  hiitorian  Timseus,  who  flouriflied  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  firft  arranged  his  narrative  in  the  order  ot  Olymp-ads,  which 
began  776  B.  C.  Kis  contemporary  Sofibius  gave  a  work,  intitled 
^povuv  uvccypa.fy,]  ApoUodorus  wrote  tlie  avnu^iq  y^co'A--cY,;  and  on 
fuch  chronologers  rcfts  the  credit  of  all  later  compilers,  as  well  as 
of  the  Arundelian  marbles,  which  were  compofed  only  264  years 
before  Chrilt. 

4  What   Strabo    (1.  ix.)  fays  of  the   firft   hiftorians    of  Attica, 
*'  that  they  differed  widely  from  each  other    (>rc^^a  d'ja^pwiyiTE,), 
may  be  applied  to  all  profane  hiftories  of  thcfe  early  times. 

deo;i-ecs 
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degrees  of  latitude,  bordering  on  Epirus  and  Ma- 
cedonia towards  |:he    north,    and  on  other    fides 
furrounded  by  the  fea,  was  inhabited,  above  eigh- 
teen centuries  before  the  Chriftian  sera,  by  many 
finali  tribes  of  hunters  and  ihepherds,  among  whom 
the  Pelafei  and  Hellenes  were  the  moft  numerous  The  Pe- 
and  powerful*.     The  barbarous  Pelafgi  venerated  HeUenes. 
Inachus,  as  their  founder;  and  for  a  nmilar  reafon, 
the  more  humane  Hellenes  refpefted  Deucalion. 
From  his  fon  Heilen,  they  derived  their  general 
appellation,  which  originally  denoted  a  fmall  tribe  in 
Theffaly*^3  and  from  Dorus,  Eolus,  and  Ions  his  The  latter 
more  remote  defcendants,  they  were  difcriminated  toPorLi"', 
by  the  names  of  Dorians,  Eolians,  and  Ionians\  i^oii^ns. 
The  Dorians  took  poffeffion  of  that  m.ountainous  nians. 
diilri\5l  of  Greece,    afcerwards  called  Doris ;   the 
lonians,  whofe  name  was  in  fome  meafure  loft  in 
tliQ  illuftrious  appellation  of  Athenians,  fettled  in 
the  lefs  barren  parts  of  Attica;  and  the  Eohans 
peopled  Elis  and  Arcadia,  the  weftern  and  inland 
regions   of   the  Peloponnefus^.     Notv/idiftanding 
many  partial   migrations,    thefe    three    original '° 
divilions  of  the  Hellenes  generally  entertained  an 
affedion  for  the  eftablifhments  v/hich  had   been 
preferred  _  by  the  wifdom  or  caprice  of  their  re- 
fpedive  anceftors  3.  a.  circumftance  which  remark- 
ably diftinguilke^'  die  Hellenic,  from  the  Pelajgk 

5  Marm.  Oxon.  epoch.  6.     Apollodor.  Biblioth.  K  ii. 

6  Thucydid.  1.  i:  c.  aS.  7  Strabo,  1.  viii.   p.  383. 
S  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  56.  and  I.  vii.  c.  94.. 

9  Diodor.  Siculus,  ].  v. 

»o  Heraclid.  Pont,  apud  Athenaeum,  1.  xiv. 

B  3  race. 
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CHAP.  race.     While  the  former  difcovered  a  degree  of 
■L   ^    _    attachment  to  their  native  land,  feldom  found  in 
barbarians,  who  live  by  hunting  or  pafturage,  the 
latter    dlfdaining  fixed    habitations,    wandered   in 
large  bodies  over  Greece,   or  tranlported  them- 
felves  into  the  neighbouring  iflands;  and  the  moft 
confiderable  portion  of  them  gradually  removing 
to  the  coafts  of  Italy  and  Thrace,  the  remainder 
melted  away  into  the  Doric  and  Ionic  tribes.     At 
the  diflance  of  twelve   centuries,    obfcure   traces 
of  the  Pelafg;i  occurred  in  feveral  Grecian  cities; 
a  diftrict  of  Theffaly  always  retained  their  name; 
their  colonies  continued,  in  the  fifth  century  before 
Chriil,  to  inhabit  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Italy,  and 
the  fhorcs  of  the  Hellefpont:  and  in  thofe  widely 
feparated  countries,  their   ancient   affinity  was  re- 
cognifed  in  the  uniformity  of  their  rude  dialect  and 
barbarous    manners,    extremely  difTimilar    to   the 
cufloms  and   language    of    their  Grecian    neigh- 
bours'*. 
Colonies         Greece,  when  delivered  fi-om  the  turbulence  of 
Egypt  and  ^  ruggcd  race  of  men,  who  never  attained  much 
the  Eait.     confidcration,  either  in  the  territories  where  they 
originally  dv/elt,  or  in  thofe  to  which  they  after- 
wards removed,  was  not  left  to  be  flowly  civilized 
by  the  progrelTive  ingenuity  of  the  Hellenic  tribes. 
The  happy  pofition  of  a  country,  which,  forming 
^s   it  were    the   frontier  of  Europe   with   Afia,  is 
divided    only   by  a  narrow   extent    of   fea    from 
Egypt  and  Syria,  and  fituate  within  reach  of  thofe 

I'  Herodot.  1.  i.  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  1.  i.  Paufan.  1,  viii. 

parts 
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parts  of  the  Eaft  which  were  anciently  mod  floii-  ^  ^  ^  ^• 
rifhing  and  populous,  naturally  invited  the  vifits 
of  travellers,  and  attraded  the  eftablifhment  of 
colonies.  Thefe  tranfient  vifits,  or  temporary 
fettlements,  were  marked  by  many  fignal  benefits, 
the  memory  of  which  was  long  preferved  by  the 
gratitude  of  Greece,  and  their  merit  probably  ex- 
aggerated by  her  fondnefs  for  panegyric.  Even 
thofe  Grecian  communities,  which  juftly  claimed 
the  honour  of  fuperior  antiquity,  acknowledged 
themfelves  indebted  to  llrangers  for  the  moft  im- 
portant difcoveries,  not  only  in  religion,  but  in  agri- 
culture and  the  artsj  and  contented  themfelves 
with  the  glory  of  having  diffufed  a  borrowed  light 
over  the  melancholy  gloom  of  ignorance  which 
overfpread  their  neighbours  '^.  But  national  vanity 
at  length  produced  a  material  change  in  the  tradi- 
tion. When  the  refined  defcendants  of  the  rude 
Greeks  viewed  with  complacence  their  own  fupe- 
riority  in  arts  and  arms  to  all  the  nations  around 
them,  they  began  to  fufpecl  that  the  Gods  alone 
were  worthy  to  have  reared  the  infancy  of  a  people, 
who  eminently  excelled  the  reft  of  mankind.  To 
the  Gods  they  transferred  the  merit  of  the  many 
uleful  inventions  communicated  by  the  generous 
humanity  of  their  ancient  vifitants;  an  oftentatious 
lidtion  coloured  by  a  faint  femblance  of  truth, 
fince  the  worfhip  of  feveral  divinities  was  intro- 
duced at  the  fame  time,  and  by  the  fame  perfons  *% 

'*  Ifocrat.  Panegyr.  pafllm. 

'3  TheTytans,  IdseiDaa:yli,Tnptolemus,  &c.  Compare DIodor. 
SicuL  1.  V.  anvi  libcrat.  Panegyr. 

B  4  who 
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CHAP,  -who  made  known  the  arts  nioll  fubfervient  to  the 
^  _^^  _■  purpofes  of  human  life'*. 

New  coio-       While  fable  thus  difguifed  the  benefits  conferred 
th?(amr    by  the  firft  tranfitory  voyages  into  Greece,  hiftory 
countries,    preferved  the  memory  of  four  fucceflive  eftablifh- 
ments    erefled   there  by  foreigners.      From   the 
middle  of  the  fixteenth,  to  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth   century  before   Chrift,    an   inundation  of 
Egyptians,  Phenicians,  and  Phrygians  overflowed 
the  Hellenic  coafts.     The  caufes  affigned  for  thefe 
emigrations  are  extremely  confonant  to  the  manners 
of  remote  antiquity,  as   defcribed  by  facred   and 
profane  authors :  hatred  of  a  rival,    impatience  of 
a  fuperior,    in  one   inftance  the  perfecution  of  a 
brother  and  an  enemy,  and,  in.  general,  that  un- 
eafy  reilleffnefs   of  difpofition,    which  univerfally 
prevails   among  men,  who   have  become  fenfible 
of  their  own  powers,  witliout  having  fufEciently 
learned  to  direft  them  to  the  happy  purfuits  of  arts 
and  induflry'^     The  principal  colonies  were  con- 
duced   by   Cecrops'^,    and   Danaus,    Egyptians, 
A.C.1556.  ^i^Q    refpedively  fettled   in  Athens  and  Argos; 
I4-93-  Cadmus '%  a  Phenician,  who  founded  Thebes  in 
1350.  Bceotia,    and    Peiops,    a  Phrygian '%    whofe  de- 
fcendants,    intermarrying  with  thofe  of  Danaus, 
king  of  Argos,  and  Tyndareus,  king  of  Lacedas- 
mon  or  Sparta,  acquired,  in  the  perfon  of  Aga- 

>4  Diodor.  Siciil.  1.  v.  Ifocrat.  Panegyr. 

*S  Ifocrat.  Hellen.  fub  initio.     Pind.  Olymp.  i. 

»6  Strabo,    1.  ix.  and  Plut.  in  Tliefeo. 

*7  Strabo,  ibid,  and  Ifociat.  Hellen. 

'*  Ifociat.  Panathen.     Thucydid.   1.  i.     Diodor.  1.  iv. 

memnon. 
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memnon,  fo  powerful  an  afcendant  in  the  Pelopon-  CHAP. 
nefiis  "^     The  family  of  Deucahon  ftill  reigned  in  '  ..j 

Theffaly ;  but  Thebes,  Athens,  Argos,  and 
Sparta,  which  in  all  ages  were  regarded  as  the 
principal  cities  of  Greece,  thus  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  four  foreign  lines  of  princes,  whofe  ex- 
ploits, and  glory,  and  misfortunes,  are  immor- 
talized by  the  firft  and  nobleft  produdions  of  Gre- 
cian genius  ^°. 

The  countries,  which  thefe  adventurers  aban-  Improve- 
doned,  had  not,  according  to  modern  ideas,  at-  tToduced' 
tained  a  very  hi^h  degree  of  maturity  in  laws  and  bythefe 

V       •  1         1       1       J       1  1       colonies 

government.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  into 
natives  of  Egypt  and  the  Eaft  were  acquainted  ^''^"^* 
with  many  improvements  unknown  to  the  Hellenic 
tribes.  Conjedures  are  not  to  be  placed  in  the 
rank  of  fa6ls ;  yet,  in  matters  fo  ancient  and  ob- 
fcure,  we  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture  from  the 
only  fa6ts  on  record,  that  the  invaders  of  Greece 
introduced  into  that  country  the  knowledge  of  the 
Phenician  alphabet  3  improved  thepradice  of  agri- 
culture ;  multiplied  the  rites  of  religion ;  difcover- 
ed  to  the  Greeks  feveral  ufes  of  the  metals  -,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  gradually  adopted,  in  their  turn, 

19  Thucyd.  1.  i.     Diodor.  1.  iv.     Ifocrat.  Panathen. 

*°  The  works  of  Homer  and  Pindar,  and  tlie  writings  of  the 
Greek  Iragedians.  In  thefe,  and  fcarcely  any  where  elfe,  the 
flories  of  Cadmus,  Seuiele,  Bacclius,  Amphitryon,  Hercules,  Oedi- 
pus, &c.  may  be  read  with  pleaiure  and  advantage  ;  for  as  Straboj 
1.  ix.  fays,  "  All  there  is  monlhous  and  tragic  land." 

7  the 
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C  HA  P.  ti^g  Grecian  language,  and  generally  conformed  iO 
L— -v— ^  the  Grecian  cnftoms  and  inftitutions  *'. 
The  Phe-        The  introduction  of  the  Phenician  alphabet  was 
pfj3^"jj^  ■    an  improvement  too  delicate  and  refined  to  be  im- 
mediately attended  with  any  important  confeqiien- 
ces.      The  grofs  iinderflandings  of  the  Hellenes 
could  not  eafily  comprehend  the  utility  of  fuch  an 
ingenious  invention.      The  knowledge  of  it  was 
acquired  and  preferred  by  a  few  individuals  ^^  of 
more  enlightened  minds :  but  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  nation  long  contented  themifelves  with  the  an- 
cient mode  of  pifture-writing,  which,  however  H- 
mited  in  its  application,  feemed  fufficient  to  exprefs 
the  fmnplicity  of  their  rude  ideas. 
Several  The  Phenicians  were  well  acquainted  with  the 

•ufes  of  the  •  ,  ,  T  r  1  -r» 

metals.  prccious  metals  as  the  medium  or  exchange.  But 
the  uniform  tranfaftions  of  the  Greeks,  as  yet  re- 
quired not  any  fuch  nicety  of  refinement.  Even 
during  the  Trojan  war,  cattle,    being  the   com- 

"I  Compare  Herodotus,  I.  v.  c.  59.  1.  vii.  pafTiin.  Tvlontfaucon, 
Palaeograph.  Gr.Tc.  1.  ii.  Plin.  1.  v.  c.  56  Sc  57.  Hyginus,  Fab. 
274.  and  Ephorus  apud  Diodor.  1.  v. 

**  Herodotus  mentions  three  infcriptions  on  three  tripods,  confe- 
crated  in  the  temple  of  Ifmenian  Apollo.  The  firft,  of  Amphitryon  j 
the  fecond,  of  the  fon  of  Hippocooii ;  the  third,  of  Laodamiis  the  fon 
ofEteocles.  The  infcriptions  on  the  fliields  of  the  heroes  who  befieged 
the  capital  ofEteocles,  are  noticed  by  ^fchylus,  in  his  tragedy  in- 
tjtled,  "  The  Sev^en  againft  Thebes."  Yet  we  know  from  Homer, 
Iliad  vi.  that  when  Pr:«tus  fent  Bellerophon  to  th«  king  of  Lycia, 
he  gave  him,  not  a  written  letter,  but  o-vi^aTa  >^vy(.c<,  mournful  figns. 
Writing  could  not  be  common  till  many  centuries  afterwards,  fmce 
the  firft  written  laws  were  given  in  Greece  only  fix  centuries  before 
Clii-ift.     HeroJot.  1.  ji.  Strabo,  1.  vi. 

modity 
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modity  of  moft  general  demand,  was  univerfally  c  HA  p. 

regarded  as  the  moft  convenient  meafure  of  value  *^  .    -  -    p 

It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whether  gold  or  iron  be 

more  advantageous  to  man,  the  one  by  exciting 

his  induftry,  the  other  by  feconding  that  induftry 

in  all  the  variety  of  ufeful  arts.     The  difcovery  of  F-xtenfion 

^  .or  agri- 

iron  in  Greece  afforded  the  neceffary  implements  culture. 
of  agriculture,  the  gradual  extenfion  of  which  alike 
improved  the  flerility  of  the  foil,  and  the  rudenefs 
of  the  inhabitants.  Before  the  arrival  of  Egyptian 
colonies,  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  might  oc- 
cafionally  employ  the  divided  induftry  of  fcattered 
families  -,    but  this  valuable  art  was  not  confidered 

*?  In  a  well-known  pafTage,  Homer  after  mentioning  other  articles, 
with  which  the  Greeks  purchafed  wine,  adds,  «t>Tc.i<7i  jooec-o-i,  "  with 
"  oxen  themielves."  Some  fcholiafts  and  commentators  have  ima- 
gined, that  the  ;if?  of  Homer  was  a  coin  ftamped  with  the  figure  of 
an  ox,  faid  to  have  been  introduced  by  Thefeus.  Vid.  Plut.  in 
Thefeo.  But  were  it  allowed,  which  is  very  improbable,  that  The- 
feus had  a  mint,  it  would  ftill  be  improbable  that  Homer  meant  fuch 
a  coin  ;  for  in  the  epifode  of  Glaucus  and  Diomed,  he  fays,  that  the 
former  gave  his  golden  armour,  worth  an  hundred  oxen,  for  the 
brazen  armour  of  the  latter,  worth  only  nine.  Now  we  know  from 
Pollux  Onomaft.  1.  ix.  c.  7.  that  the  coin  |3si.  at  whatfoever  time 
it  was  introduced,  continued  to  be  valued  at  two  drachmas. 
Diomed's  arms  therefore,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  the  fcholiafts, 
muft  have  been  worth  about  nine  fliillings  ;  and  Glaucus's,  which 
■were  of  maffy  gold,  worth  only  nine  pounds.  Talents  of  gold 
are  often  mentioned  by  Homer.  They  were  propofed  as  prizes  ta 
combatants,  and  offered  as  dedications  in  temples,  but  too  valuable 
to  ferve  as  current  fpecie.  Homer  and  Herodot.  pafllm.  Nop.io-/x«, 
nioney,  is  derived  from  i-^pco^.  law,  becaufe,  as  Ariftotle  fays,  a  (pva-Hy 
aMa  yoM.4 ,  sri,  "  the  origin  of  money  is  not  natural,  but  conventional 
*'  and  arbitrary."  But  in  Homer's  time,  the  word  vo,u.c,;  was  ufed  in 
a  quite  different  fenfe ;  -joimo-iau.  muft  therefore  have  been  derived  from 
it  at  a  later  period.  Com.  Iliad.  1.  xx,  v.  449.  and  Ariftot.  Ethic 
J^Jicom.  It  V.  c.  5, 

as 
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CHAP,  as  an  objed  of  general  concern.  Gecropj^  %ft  en- 
^  __ '_  _f  gaged  the  wandering  hunters  or  fliepherdS'  of  At- 
tica to  unite  in  villages  of  huibandmen.  Corn, 
wine,  and  oil^  rewarded  their  ufeful  labours  ""^ ; 
and  thefe  produdions  being  acquired  by  common 
toil,  were  regarded,  with  the  ground  itfclf,  as  a 
common  property  *^ 
Religious  The  idea  of  an  exclufive  and  permanent  right  to 
iites.  ^jj  ^YiQ  ufes  of  a  piece  of  land,  whether  belonging 
to  communities  or  to  individuals,  is  one  of  the  moil 
important  fteps  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety.  In 
Greece,  this  invaluable  right  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  fuch  inftitutions  as  tended  to  fecure  its 
enjoyment,  and  to  check  the  injuflice  of  man,  who 
is  feldom  willing  to  acquire,  by  flow  labour,  what 
he  can  raviili  by  fudden  violence.  The  falutary 
influence  of  religion  was  employed  on  this  necefTary 
occafion.  We  are  told  by  feveral  writers,  that  the 
pradtice  of  agriculture,  and  the  rites  of  religion, 
were  introduced  at  the  fame  time  '^.  But  the  fame 
authors  inform  us,  that  their  pretended  founders  of 
religious  worlhip  abolifhed  the  ufe  of  living  facri- 
fices  *' ;  a  cuftom,  which  evidently  fuppofes  the 
prior  ellablifhment  of  an  ancient  and  more  bloody 

=4  Paufan.  1.  ili.  -^fchyl.  Eumen. 

»y  The  TE.WEvoc,  or  cat  of  ground  Co  often  mentioned  in  Homer,  as 
beftowed  by  general  confent  on  admired.  Icings  and  chiefs,  mighf 
have  fuggefted  this  obfervation,  which  feems  to  have  efcaped  notice, 
though  attended,  as  we  fliall  find,  with  very  important  confe- 
quences. 

ifi  Diodor.  Paufan.  Apollod. 

*"  0£tf5  KXQTTOi^  ayxKKiif,  ^uot,  lAr,  cnia^xi,     Porph.  de  Abftinent* 

fuper- 
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fuperftitibn.     Yet  in  this  humane  prohibition,  we  CHAP, 
may  perhaps  difcern  a  laudable  attempt  to  corre6t  >       -   J 
the  barbarity  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  raife  the  new 
profeflion  of  agriculture  above  the  ancient  employ- 
ment of  hunting. 

Before  and  during  the  time  that  the  Hellenic  TheHd- 
tribes  received  continual  acceffions  of  population  ^^^^^  their 
from  diflant  countries,  they  were  no  lefs  diligent  colonies 

.       -        .  -  .  ^  .  '='    .      and  lan- 

in  fending  forth  their  own  colonies.  As  they  on-  guageover 
ginally  fubfifted  by  hunting,  fifhing,  and  pafturage,  ^^'^^^^ ' 
a  large  extent  of  territory  was  requifite  to  fupply 
them  with  the  neceflaries  of  life.  They  were  not 
affli6led  by  the  opprelTive  terrors  of  defpotifm ; 
they  were  long  unacquainted  with  the  gentle,  but 
powerful,  operation  of  regular  government;  and 
without  being  fubjeft  to  the  one  or  the  other,  it  is 
fcarcely  pofTible  for  men  to  live  together  in  large 
focieties.  When  any  of  their  communities  feemed 
inconveniently  numerous,  they  divided  it  into  fe- 
veral  portions,  of  which  the  principal  kept  poflef- 
fjon  of  their  original  feats,  while  the  others  occu- 
pied and  peopled  the  furrounding  territories.  It 
was  thus  that  the  Eolians  difperfed  through  many 
parts  of  the  Peloponnefus ;  the  unfortunate  Sify- 
phus  ^^  who  founded  the  city  of  Corinth,  being  a 
defcendant  of  Eolus,  and  the  anceftors  of  the  wife 
Neftor,  who  reigned  in  fandy  Pylos,  being  fprung 
from  the  fame  Eolic  race  "".  A  confidcrable  divi- 
fion  of  the  lonians  fettled  along  the  fouthern  fiiores 
of  the  Corinthian  gulph,  in  the  province  which, 

*•'  Kai  Yia-vpov  ^icrthw  Kianoa.  oiKyiu.  t'^'^not,     Homer  Odyfl". 
*9  Paufan.  in  Coiinth.  &  Meffen, 

■  ■  eighty 
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CHAP,  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  changed  the 
name  of  Ionia  for  that  of  Achaia  ^°.  The  territory 
beyond  the  Corinthian  iflhmus  was  parcelled  out 
among  innumerable  fubdivifions  of  the  Hellenic 
tribes  ^'.  When  the  continent  of  Greece  feemed 
fufficiently  populous,  the  Athenians  gave  inhabit- 
ants to  the  ifle  of  Eub^a^  and  many  centuries 
before  the  famous  eftablilliments  formed  by  the 
Greeks  on  the  coafts  of  Afia  Minor,  of  Italy,  and 
of  Thrace,  the  Dorians  had  fenta  colony  to  Crete  ^% 
and  the  Eolians,  under  the  condu6b  of  Dardanus,  had 
planted  the  eaftern  banks  of  the  HeUefpont". 
During  the  Trojan  war,  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
various  and  widely  feparated  countries  fpoke  the 
fame  language  that  was  ufed  among  the  Hellenes, 
and  acknowledged  the  general  influence  of  the  fame 
principles  and  manners.  Unlefs  it  is  fuppofed, 
therefore,  that  not  only  the  Phrygians,  but  the 
Phcnicians  and  Egyptians,  originally  Ipoke  the 
fame  Hellenic  tongue,  it  feems  reafonable  to  con- 
je6l'ure  that  the  colonies  condufted  by  Cecrops, 
Cadmus,  and  Danaus,  gradually  adopted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  aborigines  of  Greece  ^*. 

A  fingle. 

30  Strabo,  1.  vii.  5'  Id.  lb.     Paufan.  Sc  DioJor. 

3*  Dlodor.  ibid.  Strabo,  1.  vll.  p.  496. 

J>  Servius  in  .^neid.  III. 

34  Keiodotus,  1.  V.  c.  58.  fays,  that  the  colony  of  Cadmus 
changed  tlieir  fpeech,  being  lurrounded  by  the  lonians,  an  Hellenic 
tribe.  He  fays  further,  that  together  with  their  language,  they 
changed  the  power  of  fome  of  their  letters.  He  acknowledges  that 
the  Cadmeians,  or  Phcnicians,  communicated  to  the  lonians  the  ufe 
of  letters  ;  but  the  lonians,  he  fays,  adapted  the  Phenician  alphabet 
to  the  founds  of  their  own  language.     The  ealUrn  tongues  are  in 

general 
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A  fingle  refledtion   appears   fufficient  to  prove,  CHAP, 
that  they  likewife  conformed  to  the  Grecian  infti-  t_  -J-^^_f 
tutions  of  o;overnment.     The  inflexible  rigour  of  together 
defpotifm,    which    has    in    all    ages   prevailed    in  inftitu- 
Egypt  "  and  the  Eaft,  was  unknown  to  the  con-  ^o^^'^n- 
querors  of  Troy.      Since  the   abfolute  power  of  'n*^"'. 
kings  was  net  acknowledged  during  a  long  period 
of  war  and  danger,  requiring  the  ftriftefh  military 
fubordination ;    and   fince    the    Greeks   preferved 
their  freedom,  after  the  increafmg  wealth  of  many 
centuries  had  a  tendency  to  prepare  them  for  fer- 
vitude;  it  cannot  realbnabiy  be  imagined,  that  an 
Oriental  fyftem  of  opprefTion  fhould  have  prevailed 
in  the  more  early  ages  of  poverty  and  independ- 
ence ^^ 

general  extremely  deficient  in  vowels.  It  is,  or  rather  was,  much 
difputed  whetlier  the  ancient  Orientals  ufed  any  charailers  to  exprefs 
them.  Their  languages,  therefore,  had  an  inflexible  thicknefs  of 
found,  extremely  different  from  the  vocal  harmony  of  the  Greek,  , 
which  abounds  not  only  in  vowels  but  in  diphthongs.  This  cir- 
cumrtance  denotes,  in  the  Greeks,  oigans  of  preception  more  acute, 
elegant,  and  difcerning.  They  felt  fuch  faint  variations  of  liquid 
founds,  as  efcaped  the  dulnefs  of  Afiatic  ears,  and  invented  marks 
to  exprefs  them.  They  diltinguifhed,  in  this  manner,  not  only  their 
articulation,  but  their  quantity,  and  afterwards  their  mufical  intona- 
tion, as  fliall  be  explained  hereafter,  in  treating  of  the  Grecian  mu- 
iic  and  poetry. 

3J  The  government  of  the  Egyptians  as  well  as  of  the  Afiatics,  is 
uniformly  rcprefented  in  fcripture  as  an  abfolute  monarchy.  Hero- 
dotus and  Diodorus  mention  fome  laws  of  the  Egyptians,  which 
feem  to  circumfcribe  the  power  of  their  kings.  But  thefe  laws,  if 
well  examined,  will  confirm  the  obfervation  in  the  text.  They  were 
eftabliflied,  not  in  favour  of  the  nation  at  large,  but  of  the  priefts 
and  foldiers.  The  throne  of  Egypt  was  fupported  by  the  altar,  and 
defended  by  the  fword  j  and  what  defpotifm  can  be  upheld  but  by  the 
fame  means  ? 

i^  See  the  principles  eftablifhcd  by  Tacitus  de  Moi-.  German. 

The 
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Happy  fi- 
tuation  of 
Greece  for 
commerce. 


Clrcum- 
ftances 
which  re- 
tarded the 
progiefs  of 
fociety  in 
Greece. 
Face  of  tlie 
country. 


The  Phenicians  being  confidered  as  the  principal 
navigators  and  merchants  of  the  ancient  world,  it 
is  commonly  believed  that  the  example  oFthe  Phe- 
nician  colonies  firft  taught  the  Greeks  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  the  fea,  and  to  maintain  a  commercial 
intercourfe  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  fo- 
reign nations.  But  it  is  fufficient  to  throw  a 
glance  on  the  geography  of  Greece,  to  perceive 
how  naturally  commerce,  without  foreign  aid, 
might  have  arifen  fpontaneoufly  in  that  highly  fa- 
voured country.  The  continent,  itfelf  wafhed  on 
three  fides  by  the  fea,  is  furrounded  by  innume- 
rable iilands,  abounding  in  excellent  harbours. 
The  variety  of  foils  and  produdtions  is  greater, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  of 
an  equal  extent.  Ail  the  fnores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, comprehending  the  moft  beautiful,  and 
anciently  the  mofl  flourilhing  part  of  the  earth, 
are  more  accellible  to  Greece  than  to  any  neigh- 
bouring country.  Yet  it  appears  from  the  light 
of  hiftory,  that  the  Greeks  did  not  early  avail 
themfelves  of  their  fortunate  fituation,  or  of  the 
fuppofed  leiTons  of  their  Phenician  inftrudlors. 

Many  circumiflances  conlpired  to  prolong  the 
infancy  of  their  nation,  and  to  retard,  during  fe- 
veral  centuries,  their  improvement  in  commerce, 
as  well  as  in  agriculture,  and  the  other  ufetul  arts. 
The  furface  of  Greece  is  more  indented  by  creeks 
and  rivers,  and  more  roughened  by  mountains 
and  promontories,  than  that  of  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  Thefe  natural  divifions  kept  the  differ- 
ent communities  in  a  ftate  of  feparation  and  hofli- 

lity. 
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lity.    The  ideas  of  their  ancient  confanguinity  and  CHAP, 
common  origin  were  weakened  or  effaced  by  the  ^     -^—•y 
recent  confluence  of  foreigners.     They  could  not 
travel  beyond  their  own   narrow  diftrifts  without 
being  expofed  to  the  infults  of  enemies.     Thefe 
infults  excited  refentment  j   mutual  injuries  were 
offered  and  retorted ;  each  city  was  at  war  with  all 
its  neighbours  :  thus  did  the  Jmallnefs  of  the  Gre-  Smallnefs 
cian  ftates,  a  circumftance  which,  during  the  happy  f^^.^^^ 
ages  that  form  the  fubje£t  of  the  prefent  hiftoryj  ftates. 
tended  to  break  the  force  of  cuflom  and  opinion, 
and  to  encourage  that  noble  emulation  fo  favour- 
able to  the  progrefs  of  virtue  and  fcicnce,  produce, 
in  lefs  fortunate  times,  an  effe6t  of  the  mofl  oppo- 
fite  nature,  choke  the  feeds  of  order,  and  reprefs 
the  feeble  fhoots  of  arts  and  humanity. 

The  metals,  originally  deftined  to  promote  the  The  coafts 
peaceful  labours  of  man,  were  converted  into  ptrat«.  ^ 
powerful  inflruments  of  deftruftion ,  and  while 
the  land  was  ravaged  by  the  fword,  the  fea  was 
covered  v/ith  pirates.  The  Phenicians,  the  Ca- 
rians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  .the  Greek  ifiands  in 
general,  confidered  navigation,  not  as  the  means 
of  uniting  nations  by  mutual  intercourfe  and  com- 
merce, but  as  a  happy  expedient  for  enabling  the 
poor  and  the  brave  to  plunder  the  rich  territories 
of  their  lefs  warlike  neighbours.  The  coafcs  of 
Greece,  though  in  early  times  their  bleak  forbid- 
ding afpe6t  might  have  repelled  the  avarice  of  free- 
booters, yet  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  their 
fituation,  and  the  valuable  cargoes  of  hardy  flaves 
in  which  they  abounded,  were  contintially  infefted 

Vol.  J.  C  by 
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^  ^r^  ^'  t>7  naval  depredations.  The  unfortified  places 
near  the  fhore  furrendered  without  refiftance ;  the 
fruits  of  their  painful  induHiry  were  plundered  or 
deflroyed,  and  the  moft  valuable  portion  of  their 
inhabitants  dragged  into  captivity.  The  praftice 
of  piracy  and  invafion  was  not  a  temporary  re- 
fource  of  war,  prompted  by  necellity,  or  a  juft 
revenge  ;  it  grew  into  an  ordinary  profeffion,  which 
was  fo  far  from  being  deemed  diUlonourable,  that 
it  conferred  much  glory  and  renown  on  thofe  who 
exercifed  it  with  fkill  and  bravery  ". 

During  this  difordered  ftate  of  fociety,  the  arts 
of  peace  were  almofl  entirely  negleftedj  and  Greece 
was  ready  to  be  plunged  into  the  groffefl;  barbarifm, 
by  its  domeftic  difienfions.  The  irruptions  of  the 
Thracians,  Amazons,  and  other  northern  favages, 
threatened  to  accelerate  this  melancholy  event, 
and  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  unhappy  HeU 
lenes  ^'.  But  it  may  be  obferved  in  the  affairs  of 
human  life,  that  any  extraordinary  meafure  of  good 
or  evil  commonly  leads  men  to  dread,  or  to  ex- 
ped:,  a  fudden  revolution  of  fortune  j  a  natural 
fentiment  which,  though  liable  to  be  abufed  by 
credulity  and  fliperftition,  is  founded  on  the  firm 
bafis  of  experience.  The  rudiments  of  the  moft 
ufefal  defigns  are  fuggefted  always  by  neceflity. 


*The  in- 
land coun- 
try invad- 
ed by  ra- 
vages. 


37  Thucydid.  1.  i.  «;  xoo-f^oq  ic(x\xc  tvto  ^pcx,-.  The  explanation 
in  the  text  feems  more  confonant  to  Grecian  manners,  in  thoib  ages, 
than  that  of  the  fcholiaft,  which  is  tranflated  by  Mr.  Rochford, 
•*  Chez  qui  la  piraterie  etoit  exercee  avec  une  certaine  probite.'* 
M.  de  I'Acad.  v.  39. 

J*  Lyffaa  Orat.  Fun«b* 

often 
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often  by  calamity.  The  inroads  of  the  wild  nnoun- 
taineers  of  Thrace,  and  of  other  barbarians  more 
remote,  whofe  deftru6live  cruelty  may  be  under- 
flood  by  the  unexampled  ravages  with  which  even 
the  feebler  fex  ^'  carried  on  the  ravages  of  war, 
occafioned  the  firft  inftitution  which  reflored  fome 
degree  of  prefent  tranquillity  to  Greece,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  its  future  grandeur. 

The  northern  diftrifts  of  Thefialy  being  pecu-  Circum- 

-    .  J  ftances 

liarly  expofed  to  the  dangerous  fury  or  invaders,  wiiich 
the  petty  princes  of  that  province  entered  into  a  [^'^f^^^^  ^^ 
confederacy  for  their  mutual  defence  *°.      They  Greece, 
affembled  in  fpring  and  autumn  at  Thermopylae, 
a  place  afterwards  fo  illuftrious,  and  then  governed 
by  Amphi^yon^  a  defcendant  of  Deucalion,  whofe  Origin  of 
name  is  immortalized  in  the  Jmphi&yonic  council,  ph^^yonjc 
The   advantages   which  the   confederates  derived  council, 
from  this  meafure,  were  foon  perceived  by  their 
neighbours.     The  central  ftates  gradually  acceded 
to   their  alliance ;    and,   about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  before  Chrift,  Acrifius  king  of 
Argos,    and  other  princes  of  the   Peloponnefus, 
were  allowed  to  fnare  the  benefits  and  fecurity  of 
this  ufeful  affociation. 

After  this   event,   the  Amphidyons  appear  to  Argonaut 

tic  cxpcdi* 

have  long  confined  themfelves  to  the  original  pur-  tion, 

A.C.1263. 

39  The  Amazons.  See  Lyfias  Orat.  Funeb.  and  Herodotus  paf- 
fim.  Yet  the  exiftence  of  thefe  warlike  females  was  doubted  as  early 
as  the  days  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  as  we  learn  from  Arrian  :  but 
what  is  faid  by  that  judicious  and  manly  hiftorian,  feems  lufEcientto 
difpel  the  doubt.     See  Anian  Expedit.  Alexand.  1.  vii.  p.  156. 

4^  Marm.  Oxon.  E.  5. 

C  2  pofe 
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CHAP,  pofe  of  their  inftitution.  The  flates,  whofe  mea- 
»»  ^,^.-  -/  fures  were  direfted  by  this  aflembly,  found  fuffi- 
cient  occupation  in  defending  their  own  territories; 
and  near  a  century  elapfed,  before  they  undertook, 
by  common  confent,  any  diftant  expedition.  But 
it  was  not  to  be  expelled  that  their  reftlefs  adtivity 
could  be  always  exhaufled  in  defenfive  war.  The 
eflablifhment  of  the  Amphiftyons  brought  toge- 
.  ther  the  chiefs  mofl  diftinguifhed  by  birth  and 
bravery.  Glory  and  emulation  prompted  them  to 
arms,  and  revenge  direded  thofe  arms  againft  the 
barbarians.  Jafon,  Admetus,  and  other  chieftains 
of  ThelTaly  *',  having  equipped  a  fmall  fleet  in  the 
neighbouring  harbour  of  lolcus,  and  particularly 
the  fhip  Argo,  of  fuperior  fize  and  conftrudion  to 
any  before  known,  were  animated  with  a  defire  to 
vifit  foreign  lands,  to  plant  colonies  in  thofe  parts 
of  them  that  appeared  moll  delightful,  and  to 
retort  on  their  inhabitants  the  injuries  which  Greece 
had  fuffered  from  ftrangers  '^'■.  The  princes  of  the 
north  having  proclaimed  this  Ipirited  defign  over 
the  central  and  fouthern  provinces,  the  ftandard 
of  enterprife  and  glory  was  ipeedily  furrounded  by 
the  flower  of  the  Grecian  youth  *\  who  eagerly 
embraced  this  honourable  opportunity  to  fignalize 
their  manly  valour.  Peleus,  Tydeus,  Telamon, 
and,  in  general,  the  fathers  of  thofe  heroic  chiefs, 
who,  in  the  fucceeding  age,  Ihone  mth  diftinguifh- 

4'  Their  names  are  mentioned  by  Apollodorus,    Diod.   Siculus, 
Piixlar,  Apollonius,  Sec. 

4*  Herodot.  1.  i.   Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  iv.        43  Pindar,  Pythic.  iv. 

ed 
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ed  luftre  in  the  plains  of  Troy,  are  numbered  CHAP, 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Argonauts.  They  were 
accompanied  by  the  chofen  warriors,  and  by  the 
venerable  prophets,  of  their  refpe6tive  tribes  ;  by 
an  Efculapius,  the  admired  father  of  the  healing 
art,  and  by  the  divine  Orpheus  *%  whofe  fublime 
genius  was  worthy  to  celebrate  the  amazing  feries 
of  their  adventures. 

Thcfe  adventures,  however,  have  been  too 
much  adorned  by  the  graces  of  poetry,  to  be  the 
proper  fubjefts  of  hiftorical  compofition.  The 
defigns  of  the  Argonauts  are  veiled  under  the  alle- 
gorical, or  at  leaft  doubtful,  phrafe,  "  of  carrying 
'^  off  the  golden  fleece  •"  which,  though  eafily  ex- 
plained, if  we  admit  the  report  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  eaftern  banks  of  the  Euxine  extended  fleeces 
of  wool,  in  order  to  colle6l  the  golden  particles 
which  were  carried  down  by  the  torrents  from 
Mount  Caucafus  *^,  is  yet  defcribed  in  fuch  various 
language  by  ancient  writers,  that  almoft  every 
modern  who  examines  the  fubjeft,  thinks  himfelf 
entitled  to  offer,  by  way  of  explanation,  fome  new 
conjefture  of  his  own.  But  in  oppofition  to  the 
moft  approved  of  thefe  conjeftures,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  the  voyage  to  Colchis  was  not 

++  The  teftimony  of  Plato  de  Repub.  1.  x.  of  Ifocrates  in  Bufirid. 
fufficiently  atteft  the  poetical  fame  of  Orpheus.  The  Aigonautica, 
and  other  works  afcribed  to  him,  are  collefted  by  Elchenbachius, 
and  publifhed  at  Nuremberg  1702.  That  thefe,  however,  are  the 
productions  of  a  much  later  age,  appears  from  innumerable  circum- 
ftances,  fome  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Fabricius,  Bib.  Graec. 
vol.  i.  p.  lio. 

45  Stribo,  1.  xi.  p.  4.99. 

C  2  undertaken 
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undertaken  with  a  view  to  eftablifh  extenfive  plans 
of  commerce  *^    or  to  fearch  for  mines  of  gold, 
far  lefs  to   learn  the  imaginary  art  of  converting 
other  fubftances  into  that  precious  metal  *' ;    all 
fuch  motives  fuppofing  a  degree  of  fpeculation  and 
refinement  unknown  in  that  age  to  the  gallant  but 
uninftrufted  youth  of  ThelTaly.      The  real  obje6b 
of  the  expedition  may  be  difcovered  by  its  confe- 
quences.     The  Argonauts  fought,  conquered,  and 
plundered  '^^ ;   they  fettled  a  colony  on  the  fhores 
of  the  Euxine  *'  -,  and  carried  into  Greece  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  Colchis,  the  celebrated  Medea  ^% 
a  princefs  of  Egyptian   extraftion,   v/hofe  crimes 
and  enchantments  are  condemned  to  eternal  infamy 
in  the  immortal  lines  of  Euripides. 
Important        Notwithftanding   many   romantic  fiftions    that 
quentes  of  disfigurc  the  ftory  of  the  Argonauts,  their  under- 
the  Argo-  taking  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  a  con- 
pedition.     fiderable  and  a  happy  effe<5t  on  the  manners  and 
character  of  the  Greeks.      From  the  sera  of  this 
celebrated  expedition,  we  may  difcover  not  only  a 
more  daring  and  more  enlarged  fpirit  of  enterprife, 
but  a  more  decifive   and  rapid  progrefs  towards 
civilization  and  humanity.     The  fullen  and  unfo- 
eiable  chiefs,  whofe  acquaintance  with  each  other 
mofl  commonly  arofe  from  adts  of  mutual  hollility, 
hitherto  gave  full  fcope  to  the  fanguinaiy  pafllons 
which   characterize  barbarians  ^'.      Strength    and 

4'>  Euf^ach.  in  Homer. 

47  Su'das,  Memolres  de  TAcadem.  v.  9.     Exped.  Argon. 
4«  DIodor.  ibid.         49  Xenoph,  Anabaf.  5°  Euripid.  Med. 

5'  This  was  the  brazen  age  del'cribed  by  Hefiod,  Oper.  &;DI.  1.  i« 
p.  14.Z — 155.  and  by  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Thtfeus. 

courage 
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courage  were  almoft  the  only  qualities  which  they  chap. 
admired  :  they  fought  and  plundered  at  the  head  ■_  ^'  „_y 
of  their  refpeftive  tribes,  while  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  diftridls  were  regarded  as  fit  ob- 
jects only  to  excite  their  rage,  and  gratify  their 
rapacity.  But  thefe  gloomy  warriors,  having  chancre 
exerted  their  joint  valour  in  a  remote  expedition^  ^f  man- 
learned  the  necelTity  of  acquiring  more  amiable 
virtues,  as  well  as  of  adopting  more  liberal  notions 
of  the  public  intereft,  if  they  pretended  to  deferve 
the  efleem  of  their  equals.  Military  courage  and 
addrefs  might  alone  procure  them  the  refpecl  cf 
their  immediate  followers,  fince  the  fafety  of  the 
little  commiunity  often  depended  on  the  warlike 
abilities  of  the  chieftain  -,  but  vvhen  feveral  tribes 
had  combined  in  a  common  enterprife,  there  was 
lefs  dependence  on  the  prowefs  of  any  fingle  leader. 
Emulation  and  interell  naturally  rendered  all  thefe 
leaders  as  jealous  of  each  other,  as  defirous  of  the 
public  applaufe  j  and,  in  order  to  acquire  this  ap- 
plaufe,  it  was  necefiary  to  brighten  the  luftre  of 
martial  fpirit  by  the  more  valuable  ^"^  virtues  of 
juftice  and  humanity. 

When   this   glorious  field  firft    opened  to  the  The  he- 
ambition   of  the  Greeks,  they  cultivated  it  wth  a  '^°'^  ^^^* 
degree  of  induftry  equally  ardent  and  fuccefsful. 
Innumerable    were   the  exploits  of  Hercules,    of 

s*  Hefiod  marks  this  change  of  manners.  It  happened  between 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  and  the  fiege  of  Thebes,  fince  the 
latter  was  the  firft  exploit  in  which  his  new  race  of  men,  yr-o;  oikI'i:- 
T-fcv  Kcit  cfaci,  were  engaged.  See  Kefiod.  Oper.  Sc  Di.  1.  i. 
V.  155-165- 

C  4  The  feus,  . 
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c  HA  P.  Thefeus,  and  of  the  divine  fons  of  Leda  ",  and  un- 
dertaken with  infinite  toil  and  danger,  to  promote 
the  intereft  and  fafety,  not  of  their  particular  tribes, 
but  of  the  general  confederacy.  The  Grecian 
woods  and  mountains  abounded  in  lions,  boars, 
and  other  fierce  animals  ^*,  that  often  roamed  from 
their  haunts,  and  fpread  terror  and  defolation 
through  the  adjoining  vallies.  The  vallies  them.- 
felves  teemed  with  men  of  brutal  ftrength  and 
courage,  who  availed  themfelves  of  the  weaknefs 
of  government  to  perpetrate  horrid  deeds  of  vio- 
lence and  cruelty.  The  firft  worthies  of  Greece, 
animated  rather  with  the  daring  and  ufeful,  than 
with  the  romantic  fpirit  of  chivalry,  fet  themfelves 
with  one  accord  to  remedy  evils  which  threatened 
the  exiftence  of  fociety.     Their  adventures  have, 

5J  "  In  order  to  obtain  the  immortal  fruits  of  merit,"  fays  Ari- 
ftotle,  in  his  beautiful  Ode  to  Virtue, 

Atx:  T    Aidxo  doiy.o}i  uXGov. 

This  ode,  which  is  preferved  in  Diogen.  Laert.  in  Ariftot.  and  in 
Athenaeus,  1.  xv.  c.  i6.  proves  the  mind  of  the  Stagy  rite  to  have 
teen  as  lofty  as  capacious  :  and,  while  it  comprehended  the  whole 
circle  of  fcience,  capable  of  reaching,  in  lyric  poetry,  the  higheft 
riights  of  Pindar  and  Horace,  The  latter,  probably,  had  Ariftotle 
in  view,    in  ode  3.   b.   3. 

Hac  arte  Pollux,  &  vagus  Hercules 

Innixus,  arces  attigit  igneas. 
But  in  the  order  of  his  names,  he  is  not  fo  faithful  to  chronology. 

54  In  the  fhield  of  Hercules,  HefioJ  defcribes  a  boar  fighting  with 
a  lion,  and  almoft  prevailing  in  the  combat.  That  animal  was  no 
lefs  teriible  on  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Afia  than  in  Greece,  as  we  learn 
from  Herodotus,  1.  i.  c.  34.,  &  feq, 

doubtlefsj 
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doubtlefs,  been  embellifhed  by  the  elegant  fancy  Chap. 
of  poets  and  orators  ;  but  they  will  remain  eternal  '1     -^-',  / 
monuments  of  generous  magnanimity,  which  fa- 
crifices  the  inftindiive  love  of  eafe  and  pleafure  to 
the  acquired  tafte  for  glory  and  renown  ". 

The  laws  of  war  and  peace  gradually  improved  '^^^  ^"^'^ 

•11.  rex,  •  jinri  ot  Thebes. 

with  the  progrels  or  humanity ;  and  the  nrit  gene-  ACua^. 
ral  enterprife,  which  fucceeded  the  expedition  of 
the  Argonauts,  proves  that  whole  communities^  as 
well  as  individuals,  had  begun  to  refpe£c  the  virtues 
m.oft  efie-ntial  to  public  happinefs.  The  war  of 
Thebes  has  deferved,  therefore,  to  be  recorded  i 
while  the  more  ancient  hofcilities  between  the  Hel- 
lenic tribes,  of  which  juftice  was  not  even  the  pre- 
tence, but  lull  or  avarice  the  only  caufe,  and  wealth 
or  beauty  the  only  prize,  are  univerfaily  condemned 
to  oblivion.  Contempt  of  an  ancient  oracle,  the 
involuntary  crimes  of  Oedipus,  and  the  unnatural 
cruelty  of  his  fons,  involved  the  royal  family  of 
Thebes  in  that  maze  of  calamities,  appropriated  in 
all  ages,  from  Sophocles  *^  to  Voltaire,  as  favour- 
ite fubjefts  of  the  Tragic  Mufe.  Eteocles  and 
Polynices  (thefe  were  the  miferable  fons  of  Oedi- 
pus) having  haftened  the  death,  and  drav/n  down 
the  maledidtions,  of  their  unhappy  father,  agreed 
to  fway,  by  turns,  the  Theban  fceptre.     Eteocles, 

55  Paufan.  1.  i.  Ifocrat.  Hellea.  Encom.  &  Pj-.negyr.  Lyfias  Si 
Demoftlien.  Oiat.  Funebr. 

56  I  might  have  fald  uEfchylus,  whofe  "  Se^^  sgainft  Thebes'" 
is  founded  on  the  hiftory  related  in  the  text.  But  the  name  of  So- 
phocles will  bring  to  the  mind  of  every  reader  of  tafte  and  humanity, 
the  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  and  particularly  the  Oedipus  Coloneus. 

the 
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the  elder  brother,  reigned  during  the  firfi:  year ; 
but  his  ambitious  temper,  corrupted  by  the  honours 
of  royaltj'-,  refufed  to  refign  the  throne  at  tlie  ap- 
pointed term  of  his  command.  His  rival.  Poly- 
nices,  m.arried  the  daughter  of  Adraftus,  king  of 
Argcs,  who  enabled  his  fon-in-law  to  affert,  by 
force  of  arms,  his  juft  pretenfions  to  tlie  alternate 
inheritance.  The  allied  princes,  reinforced  by 
Tydeus,  Capaneus,  and  three  other  chiefs,  march- 
ed to  Thebes  at  the  head  of  fcven  bands  of  armed 
followers,  who  invefted  the  fcven  gates  of  the  city. 
The  Thebans,  impatient  of  confinement  within 
the  walls  of  a  place  ill  provided  in  fupplies,  yielded 
to  the  martial  ardour  of  Eteocles,  and  repelled  the 
aifailants  by  a  vigorous  fally,  in  which  the  moft 
illuftrious  combatants  fell  on  both  fides,  and  the 
wretched  brothers  periflied  by  mutual  wounds. 
The  caufe  of  the  war  being  removed  by  this  hor- 
rid cataftrophe,  the  Argives  craved  leave  to  bury 
their  dead  ;  but  the  Thebans,  exasperated  againll 
the  daring  invaders  of  their  country,  returned  them 
an  anfwer,  which,  according  to  the  principles  of 
that  age,  bid  defiance  to  the  diftates  of  nature,  and 
the  precepts  of  religion.  In  this  extremity,  Adra- 
ftus,  the  only  chief  who  furvived  the  battle,  had 
recourfe  to  the  humane  piety  of  the  Athenians, 
who,  uninfluenced  by  motives  of  ambition  or  in- 
tereil,  took  arms  in  defence  of  public  juflice,  and 
comipelled  the  cruel  obilinacy  of  the  Thebans  to 
grant  the  laftTnelancholy  honours  to  the  afhes  of 
their  deceafed  enemies  ".     At  the  diflance  of  ten 

57  Lyfj-iis  Orat.  Fuiieb. 

years. 
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years,  the  more  fortunate  fons  of  the  chiefs  who  CHAP, 
iiad  fallen  before  the  Theban  walls,  refented,  with  « 

the  fury  of  religious  rage,  the  indignities  that  had 
been  impioufly  offered  to  the  manes  of  their  fa- 
thers. They  again  laid  fiege  to  the  guilty  city, 
deflroyed  the  lives  and  property  of  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  dragged  many  into  captivity,  and 
compelled  the  remainder  to  acknowledge,  as  their 
king,  the  infant  fon  of  the  injured  Polynices  '^ 

In  their  proo-refs  towards  civilization,  the  Greeks  Circum- 

.  .  ftances 

perceived  the  advantage  of  political  confederacy,  which  fa- 
before  they  became  fully  fcnfible  of  the  benefits  of  """^fect^ 
civil  union.     The  necefTity  of  providing  for  de-  towards 
fence  againft  the  affaults  of  foreign  enemies,  and  tmnquil- 
the  natural  dictates  of  intereft  and  ambition,   un-  '!!>' '"  ^^^ 
folded  the  idea  of  a  federal  afibciation  between  dates, 
different  communities,  before  the  members  of  any 
one  ftate  had  been  fufficiently  united  in  the  fyftem 
of  domeftic  policy.     Various  clufters  of  towns  and 
villages,    fituate   in  winding  vallies,    divided    by 
lofty  mountains,   acknowledged  the   authority  of 
kings  or  chieftains,   who   led   forth   their   warlike 
youth  to  glory  and  danger.     Summ.oned  to  arms 
againft  foreign  enemies,  they  readily  flocked  to 
the  ftandard  of  their  king,  and  received,  with  im- 
plicit fubmiffion,  his  commands  in  the  field  :  but 
when  no  common  caufe  roufed  their  emulation,  or 
excited  their  valour,  the  inhabitants  of  each  little 

sS  Confer.  Homer.  1.  iv.  v.  337.  &  paflim.  Hefiod.  Op.  &  Di. 
.^i'chyl.  Septem  contra  Thebas.  Lyfias  Orat.  Funeb.  Statius 
Thebaid.     ApoUod.  1.  iii.     Diodor.  1.  iv.     PauTan.  in  Bacotic. 

6  townfhip 
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townfhip  afpired  at  independent  jiirifdidion,  and 
the  nominal  fubjefts  of  the  fame  prince  often  ter- 
minated their  differences  by  the  decifion  of  the 
fword  '\ 
The  ex-  Xo  cement  fuch  diforderly  communities  by  laws 

ample  of  .  '  .  "^       . 

Crete.  and  government,  required  an  acquaintance  with 
fome  more  civilized  people,  among  whom  the 
effedts  of  this  happy  union  vifibly  prevailed.  Such 
an  example  fortunately  occurred  in  the  wife  infli- 
tutions  and  policy  of  the  Cretans,  which  are  re- 
prefented  not  only  as  the  moft  ancient,  but  the 
beft  regulations,  that  ever  were  eflablifhed  in  any 
portion  of  the  Grecian  territory  *".  The  celebrated 
ifland,  which  fable  has  dignified  with  the  imaginary 
honour  of  giving  birth  to  fome  of  the  gods  *'  of 
Greece,  poffefled  the  real  merit  of  communicating 
Peculiar  to  that  country  many  ufeful  improvements.  It 
itanceTof  had  been  early  planted,  as  we  had  occafion  already 
thatifland.  ^q  obferve,  by  a  colony  of  Dorians.  This  colony, 
which  received  various  *^  acceffions  from  Greece, 
enjoyed  two  advantages  above  their  brethren  on 
the  continent.  Their  infular  fituation  left  them 
expofed,  indeed,  to  naval  depredations,  but  deli- 
vered them  from  thofe  fierce  incurfions  by  land, 
which  often  disfigured  and  defolated  the  mother 
country.  A  favourable  gale  wafted  the  unfkilful 
mariners  of  antiquity  from  the  fliores  of  Crete  to 
the  capital  of  Egypt.     The  facility  of  communica- 

59  Thucydid.  1.  i.  Pint,  in  Thefeo. 

^°  Plat,  de  Leg.  Si  in  Minoe.     Aiiflot.  Pol.  1.  ii.     Plut.  in  Ly- 
curg. 

^'  Hefiod.  Theog.  '*  Homer  Iliad.  1.  xjx.  v.  Jji,  &c. 

tion 
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tion  thus  introduced  between  the  two  countries  an  ^  ^^  P* 
habitual    intercourfe,    from  which    the    barbarous  ,  / 

iflanders  had  nothing  to  lofe,  and  every  thing  to 
gain.  Rhadamanthus",  and  others  of  their  early 
kings  or  chieftains,  whom  interefl  or  curiofity  car- 
ried into  Egypt  and  the  Eaft,  appear  to  have  had 
fagacity  to  obferve,  and  dexterity  to  employ,  feve- 
ral  of  the  inventions  and  inftitutions  of  thofe  power- 
ful and  civilized  kingdoms,  for  the  ufeful  purpofe 
of  confirming  their  own  authority,  and  bridling  the 
fierce  paffions  of  their  countrymen. 

The  elder  Minos  is  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  for  The  elder 
promoting  this  beneficial  defign.  The  doubtful  ^'"^^* 
appellation  of  Son  of  the  Ocean,  which,  perhaps, 
he  might  derive  from  his  numerous  voyages,  leaves 
it  uncertain  whether  he  was  a  native  Cretan,  or  a 
foreigner.  In  the  countries  v/hich  he  had  vifited, 
he  obferved  certain  families  invefted,  from  time 
immemorial,  with  unbounded  honours,  as  the  im- 
mediate vicegerents  of  the  divinity.  The  uncul- 
tivated, but  freeborn  genius  of  Greece,  always 
rejefled  this  odious  profanation  j  yet  it  feemed 
pofiible  to  Minos  to  acquire  that  refpedt  for  his 
office,  which  he  would  have  vainly  foli cited  for  his 
perfon.  We  are  not  inform.ed  by  what  virtues, 
civil  or  military,  he  acquired,  before  the  eftabhUi- 
ment  of  his  laws,  an  extraordinary  influence  among 
the  Cretans.  But  as  flaves  multiplied  to  fuch  a 
degree  in  the  ifland  during  his  reign,  that  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts  were  exercifed  by  them 

^i  Stiabo,  1.  X.  p.  480. 

alone^ 
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CHAP,  alone,  tlicre  is  reafon  to  conjedure  that  he  had 
y_  1\  .  been  extremely  luccerstlil  in  war  againft  his  neigh- 
bours, and  no  lefs  equitable  in  dividing  the  booty 
among  the  various  Cretan  tribes  who  follov/ed 
the  fortune  of  his  arms.  However  this  may  be,  it 
appears  from  die  general  evidence  of  antiquity? 
that  Minos  had  addrefs  to  perfuade  men,  prone  to 
wonder  and  to  believe,  among  whom,  whatever 
dazzled  the  imagination  announced  the  prefence  of 
a  divinity,  that  their  favourite  hero  was  admitted 
to  the  familiarity  of  the  gods**.  From  them  he 
pretended  to  derive  an  invaluable  fyltem.  of  laws, 
which  he  was  enjoined  to  engrave  on  tables  of 
brafs.  From  Jupiter  he  received  the  regal  fceptre, 
which  entitled  him  to  adminiiler  thefe  laws,  but 
obliged  him  to  refpect  them.  By  command  of 
the  fame  god,  he  founded  the  cities  of  Cnoffus, 
Cydonia,  and  Phellus,  and. united  the  dillant  fub- 
jefts  of  his  wide-extended  domain,  by  fuch  regu- 
lations as  ferved  alike  to  fupport  the  authority  of 
the  prince,  and  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
people '^'\ 
Expedi-  The  beautiful  arrangement  of  this  political  edifice 

Thefius      ftruck  the  difcerning  eye  of  Thefeus,  the  illuftri- 
into  Crete,  ^^jg   r^j^  ^c  j£g-eus,  kino;  of  Athens,  in  his  cele- 
brated  expedition  to  Crete,  during  the  reign  of  the 
fecond  Minos.     The  lafl-mentioned  prince  jomed 

''■  Ai'f  fteyaXH  9«prr?.     OdyiT.   1.  xix.  v.    179.   which   Horace 
ti-anflates, 

Jovis  arcanis  Minos  admiffus,  L.  i.  Ode  zS. 
^>  Suabo,  1.  X.  p.  489.     riato  in  Miuae.     Diod.  1.  v. 

the 
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the  fpiendor  of  military  renown  to  the  famed  C  K  A  P. 
wifdom  of  his  revered  anceftor.  His  maritime 
force  exceeded  the  united  ftrength  of  his  neigh- 
bours; he  fubdued  feveral  of  the  circumjacent 
iQeS]  and  while  he  permitted  his  own  fubjefts 
to  ravage  the  coails  of  Greece,  under  pretence  oi 
lawful  war,  he  efteftually  checked  the  piratical 
depredations  of  the  Carians,  Lycians,  and  Phoeni- 
cians, which  had  hitherto  proved  fo  frequent  and 
fo  deftrudive'^^  Athens  experienced  the  efFeds 
of  his  power  and  ambition,  and  relu6tantly  fub- 
miitted  to  a  difgraceful  tribute  of  feven  youths, 
and  as  many  virgins  "^^  which  was  cruelly  exafted 
by  a  nation  who  fubfifted  on  the  labour  of  Haves. 
The  tributary  captives  were  drawn  by  lot  from  the 
body  of  the  people,  who  trembled  at  the  annual 
return  of  the  Cretan  velTel.  Difcontents  arofe 
againft  the  government  of  ^geus,  who  feemed  to 
bear  the  indignity  with  too  much  tamenefs;  when 
his  heroic  fon,  vv'ith  a  patriotifm  congenial  to  his 
charader,  generoully  offered  his  life  in  the  fervice 
of  his  country *^  The  fame  of  Thefeus  had  al- 
ready reached  tlie  ears  of  Minos,  v^ho  refpeded 
his  virtues;  and  this  refped  was  converted  into  ad- 
miration, on  beholding  the  Athenian  prince  a  vo- 
luntary captive.     Minos  treated  him  with  the  af- 

66  Thucydid.  1.  i. 

*r  Odyff.  1.  xi.  V.  310.  &  Virgil,  JEn.  6. 
Turn  pendere  pnenas 
Cecropidse  jufli,  mifcium  !  feptena  quotannis 
Corpora  natorum. 
**  Jpfe  fuum  Thefeus  pro  carls  corpus  Atheni» 

Projicere  optavit,— —  Catullus. 

fedionare 
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CHAP.  fe6tionate  kindnefs  of  ancient  hofpitalicy ;  gave  him 
V  -,  -_■  his  daughter  Ariadne  in  marriage;  and  declared 
the  Athenians  thenceforth  free  from  a  contribution 
equal!)""  cruel  and  ignominious.  Thefeus  reaped 
great  glory  from  this  tranfa6lion.  The  vefTel,  in 
which  he  failed,  continued  to  be  annually  fent, 
for  more  than  eight  centuries  afterwards,  to  return 
thanks  to  Apollo,  in  his  favourite  illand  of  De- 
los'^'^i  and  the  fortunate  voyage  to  Crete  was  cele- 
brated by  facrifices,  and  other  ceremonies,  handed 
down  to  the  latefb  times  of  the  Athenian  re- 
public ^°. 
Thefeus  Many  extraordinarv  circumllances,  invented  by 

cates  the  the  poets,  disfigurc  events,  wnich  are  otherwife 
prove- '"^"  fufficiently  authenticated.  The  unnatural  amours 
merits  to  of  the  abominable  Pafiphae,  and  the  bloody  feafts 
of  the  monftrous  Minotaur^',  have  been  faithflilly 
tranfcribed,  from  one  age  to  another,  in  the  tire- 
fome  compilations  of  injudicious  my thologiits ;  but 
it  feems  not  to  have  occurred  to  thofe  writers,  that 
tlie  expedition  to  Crete  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
improvements  afterwards  introduced  by  Thefeus 
into  the  Athenian  government.  The  inflitutions 
and  manners  of  that  ifland  prefented  a  pidbure  of 
more  regular  compofition,  and  more  harmonious 
colouring,  than  could  be  {ctn  in  any  part  of  the 
Grecian  continent.     Various  focieties  of  freemen, 

^59  Plato.  Phffido.  7°  Plut.  in  Thefeo. 

7'  Hlc  crudeiis  amor  tauri,  fuppoflaque  furto 
Pafiphae,  &c. 
The  judicious  Virgil  places  thefe  ftrange  ftories  in  the  fculptiired 
porch  of  an  ancient  temple. 
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all  united  under  one  government,  all  equal  among  C  H  A  P. 
themfelves,  and  all  fcrved  by  flaves;  no  private  s_  -^-  „> 
property  in  land;  the  men  eating  at  public  tables, 
and  the  families  fubfiftino;  from  the  common  fLock; 
the  youth  regularly  trained  to  the  gymnaftic  exer- 
cifes,  navigation,  and  war;  a  Icvere  morality  en- 
forced by  law;  honour  the  rev>^ai-d  of  age  and 
merit;  and  the  whole  community  acknowledging 
the  prerogative  of  an  hereditary  king,  who  derived 
his  authority  from  Jupiter,  but  who  was  no  longer 
entitled  to  the  divine  prote6lion  than  he  continued 
to  obferve  juftice,  and  to  maintain  the  unalienable 
privileges  of  his  fubje(fl:s^\  Imprefied  with  tlie 
falutary  inftitutions  which  he  beheld  in  this  flou- 
rifhing  ifland,  Thefeus,  upon  his  accelTion  to  the 
throne  of  his  father,  was  ambitious  to  introduce 
them  into  his  native  country.  The  rudenefs  of  the 
Athenians,  indeed,  admitted  not  the  introduction 
of  written  laws.  But  the  fcattered  villages  of 
Attica  were  perfuaded  to  embrace  the  regulations 
of  the  capital";  to  unite  in  common  ceremonies 
of  religion;  to  acknowledge  the  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions of  fubjedls ;  and,  while  they  alTerted  the 
right  of  citizens,  to  refpecfl,  during  peace  and  v.ar, 
the  facred  prerogative  of  royal  miajefty. 

The  improvements  in  domeftic  policy,  thus  in-  Thence 
troduced  into  Attica  by  the  example  of  Crete,  and  through 
the  wifdom  of  Thefeus,  were  gradually  adopted  ^^'""^^' 
by   the  neighbouring  provinces^*.     At  the  com- 

7i  Arirtot.  PoUt.  1.  ii.  c.  9,  See.     Strabo,  ibid.     Plato  Je  Leg. 
"3  ThucyJid.   1.  ii.  Plut.  in  ThefcQ.     .      74  DionyC  Halic.  I.  v. 
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CHAP,  mencement  of  the  Trojan  war,  all  the  Grecian 
._  '  ■  ftates  had  embraced  one  uniform  fyftem  of  govern- 
ment, uniting  the  independent  fpirit  of  European 
freedom  with  the  refpeftful  veneration  of  Rgypthn 
and  Afiatic  fuperftition".  This  fingular  frame  of 
policy,  compofed  of  materials  feemingly  incapable 
of  alliance,  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  great 
This  en-    and  generous  undertakino;s;  and  unlefs  the  divine, 

ables  the  .  . 

Greeks  to    though  limited  authority  of  kings,    had  fortified 
undeitake    ^^^  other  inftitutions  which  ferved  to  tame  the 

tlie  1  rojan 

■^var.  ferocity  of  the  Greeks,  there  is  reafbn  to  doubt 

whether  their  leaders  could  have  engaged  above  an 
hundred  thoufand  ftubborn  Barbarians  to  undertake 
a  diftant  and  difficult  enterprife,  much  lefs  have 
detained  their  relu6tant  impatience  during  ten  years 
in  the  fiege  of  Troy. 

Deiciip-  Before  we  examine  the  caufes  and  incidents  of 

tion  or  ... 

Greece  i  this  Celebrated  fiege,  to  which  the  exploits  hitherto 
related  feem  but  unworthy  preludes,  it  may  be 
Its  ftrength  proper  to  take  a  fhort  view  of  the  flrength  and 
ibuices.  refources  of  the  two  nations,  who  were  eager  to 
ihock  in  a  conflidt,  that  totally  deftroyed  the  one, 
and  proved  extremely  ruinous  to  the  other.  Ex- 
clufive  of  the  provinces  of  Epirus  and  Macedonia, 
which  long  remained  barbarous  and  uncultivated, 
the  continental  poffeffions  of  the  Greeks  were  nearly 
equal  to  Scotland  in  extent,  marked  with  flill 
bolder  features,  and  blefTed  with  a  warmer  fun.  In 
its  length,  the  whole  country  is  almoft  equally 
divided  by  two  oppofite  gulphs,  compreiTing  be- 

75  Homer,  pafiim, 
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tween  them  a  mountainous  neck  of  land,  to  the  c  HA  p. 
breadth  of  only  five  miles,  into  the  peninfula  of 
Peloponnefus,  and  the  territory  extending  north- 
wards, from  the  extremity  of  the  Corinthian 
ifthmus  to  the  fouthern  frontier  of  Macedonia  ^^ 
The  Peloponnefus,  an  hundred  and  fixty  miles  in 
length,  and  fcarcely  one  hundred  in  breadth,  is 
every  where  interfered  by  mountains,  particularly 
the  towering  ridges  of  Zarex  and  Taygetus.  Du- 
ring the  flouriH-iing  ages  of  Greece,  this  fmall 
peninfula  contained  feven  independent  communi- 
ties, of  unequal  power  and  fame,  which  ranked  in 
the  following  order :  The  comparatively  large,  and 
highly  diverfified,  territory  of  Laconia;  the  fruit- 
ful vale  of  Argos;  the  extenfive  coafh  of  Achaia; 
the  narrow  but  commercial  ifthmus  of  Corinth; 
the  central  and  mountainous  region  of  Arcadia; 
together  with  the  more  level  countries  of  El  is  and 
-'iefienia,  which  are  throughout  better  adapted  to 
tillage  than  any  other  provinces  of  the  Pelopon- 
neilis^'.  The  Grecian  pofleffions  beyond  the  Co- 
rinthian ifthmus  were  more  confiderable,  extend- 
ing above  tv/o  hundred  miles  from  eaft-  to  v/eft, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  froQfi  north  to  fouth. 
They  were  naturally  divided,  by  the  long  and  in- 
tricate ridges  of  Olympus,  Pindus,  Oeta,  and 
Ofla,  into  nine  feparate  provinces;  which,  during 
the  celebrated  ages  of  Grecian  freedom,  were  oc- 
cupied by  nine  independent  republics.  They 
comprehended  the  extenfive  and  fertile  plains  of 

76  Str.-ibo,  1.  vil.  T7  Strabo,  ibid.  &  P::uf:m.  Meflen. 

D  2  Theflaly 
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CHAP,  I'heflaly  and  Boeotia,  both  of  which  were,  in  early 
times,  much  expofed  to  inundations ;  and  the 
latter,  abounding  in  fubterranean  caverns,  was 
peculiarly  fubjed  to  earthquakes}  the  lefs  fertile, 
but  more  fecure  territory  of  Attica  j  the  weftern 
provinces  of  i^tolia  and  Acarnania,  encompafled  on 
one  fide  by  dangerous  feas,  and  confined  on  the 
other  by  almojl  impaffable  mountains;  and  the 
four  fmall  rocky  diftri6ls  of  Phocis,  Doris,  Locrts, 
and  Megara^\ 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  thefe  names  and  di- 
vifions,  which  remained  to  the  lateft  times,  are 
pretty  accurately  marked  by  Homer,  whofe  poems 
continued,  through  fucceeding  ages,  to  be  the 
approved  ftandard  and  legal  code,  to  which  neigh- 
bouring communities  appealed,  in  adjufting  their 
dilputed  boundaries  '''^.  This  obfervation,  how- 
ever, mufb  be  qualified  chiefly  by  two  exceptions. 
During  the  Trojan  war,  the  extenfive  province  of 
Theffaly  fent  forth  above  a  fourth  part  of  the 
whole  Grecian  flrength,  and  was  divided  among 
many  warlike  leaders.  It  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pefted,  while  agriculture  and  pafturage  were  the 
principal  occupations  fubfervient  to  human  life, 
that  a  country,  abounding  in  plains  and  meadows, 
fhouki  excel  in  population  and  in  power".  When 
commerce,  navigation,  and  the  mechanic  arts 
enriched  and  adorned  the  middle  and  fouthern  di- 
vifions  of  Greece,  the  northern  difiriil  of  Thef- 
faly ioil  its   ancient   pre-eminence.     The  fecond 

7"  Strabo,  1,  vii,         79  Plut.  in  Solon.         '''  PL;to  inMenon. 
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exception   arofe  from   the  extenfive  power  of  the  C  HA  P. 
houfe   of  Pelops,    which,    as   already   mentioned,  ,_  « 

had,  by  fortunate  marriages  and  rich  fuccefhons, 
acquired  dominion  over  the  northern  and  eaftern 
parts  of  the  Peloponnefus,  formerly  containing 
feveral  independent  principalities,  and,  after  the 
misfortunes  of  Agamemnon  and  his  family,  again 
divided  into  the  immortal  republics  of  Sparta, 
Argos,  Corinth,  and  Achaia. 

From  this  general  view  of  the  country,  it  will  Number  of 
not  appear  remarkable,  that,  in  an  age  when  every  ^,3,,  i-^' 
able-bodied  man  was  a  foldier,  Greece  fnould  and  troops, 
have  railed  an  army  of  an  hundred  and  tv/o  thou- 
fand  men.  The  Acarnanians  alone,  for  reafons 
unknown,  lent  no  forces  to  Troy.  But  the  con- 
tinent was  affifted  by  the  generous  efforts  of  Crete, 
of  Rhodes,  and  of  many  fmalier  iflands,  which  were 
fubjeft  to  their  refpeftive  princes,  or  governed  by 
the  wide-extended  dominion  of  Agamemnon.  The 
veffels  collefted  for  traniporting  thefe  forces  to 
Afia  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  fail.  They  were 
equipped  at  little  expence,  and  built  with  little 
ingenuity,  moved  by  only  one  bank  of  oars,  and 
entirely  unprovided  with  decks  or  anchors.  Their 
complement  varied  in  different  velfels;  fome  con- 
tained an  hundred  and  twenty,  others  only  fifty 
men,  who  appear  to  have  been  equally  acquainted 
with  the  military  art,  as  praftifed  in  that  remo-te 
age,  and  with  the  rude  fimplicity  of  ancient  navi- 


*'f  Tliucydid.   ibid.     Homer,  paflim. 
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The  celebrated  kingdom  of  Priam,  againil 
which  this  armament  was  diredted,  occupied  the 
Defcrip-  eaftern  banks  of  the  Hellefpont,  the  fouthern  coafl 
Troas,  or  of  the  Propontis,  and  the  northern  fhores  of  the 
^p^'".  ^gean.  From  the  river  Efepus  to  the  promon- 
tory of  Le6lum,  the  Trojan  dominions  extended 
in  length  two  hundred  miles;  but  their  breadth 
was  far  lefs  confiderable,  being  irregularly  com- 
prelTed  between  thi-ee  feas,  and  the  lofty  ridges  of 
mount  Ida.  This  dehghtful  and  pi6turefque  coun- 
try, which  excelled  Greece  in  fruitfulnefs  of  foil 
and  foftnefs  of  climate  ^%  was  diftinguiilied  by  the 
epithet  of  Heilefpontian,  from  the  large  inland 
province,  which  bore  the  common  name  of  Phry- 
Hiftoiy  of  gia  ^^  The  LefTer,  or  Heilefpontian  Phrygia, 
try.  "^°""'  "^'^^  planted,  according  to  tradition,  by  a  Grecian 
colony,  about  two  hundred  years  before  the  Tro- 
jan war.  The  fimilari ty  of  religion,  language, 
and  manners,  fufiicientlyjuflified  that  opinion,  and 
feems  to  have  induced  the  moft  diligent  inquirers 
of  antiquity  to  regard  not  only  the  Trojans,  but 
the  Lycians  and  Pamphylians,  as  fcattered  branches 
of  the  Hellenic  nation^"*,  which  diftance  of  place  had 
gradually  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the 
trunk.  The  Afiatic  Greeks  were  expofed  to  none 
of  thofe  unfavourable  circumftances  already  men- 
tioned, which  long  retarded  the  improvement  of 
their  brethren  in  Europe.  The  fertile  and  exten- 
five  plains  of  Afia  offered  them  the  materials  of 

8*  Hlppocrat.  de  Loc.  SJ  Strabo,  1.   xiii. 

^4  Herodot.  1,  vii.     Strabo,  1.  yiv, 

more 
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more  powerful  kingdoms  than  Greece  could  afford;  ^  H  -A.  P. 
and,  inftead  of  being  harafTed  and  endangered  by 
the  continual  incurfions  of  northern  favages,  they 
enjoyed  the  vicinity  of  the  Phrygians  and  Lydians, 
nations  defcribed  as  flourilhing  in  wealth  and  peace 
from  the  remoteft  antiquity  ^\  From  the  preva- 
lence of  the  Grecian  language  and  cuftoms  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  name  of  the  country  on  the 
other,  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
Trojans  were  a  mingled  race  of  Greeks  and  Phiy- 
gians,  collefted  by  Dardanus,  anceftor  fifth  in  de- 
gree to  old  Priam, 

This  adventurer,  whofe  parentage  Homer  leaves 
uncertain,  by  calling  him  fon  of  Jupiter^*,  found- 
ed a  city  on  one  of  the  many  v/eftern  branches 
of  mount  Ida,  commanding  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
plain,  and  watered  by  the  immortal  rivers  Simois 
and  Scamander^\  The  new  fettlement  fiouriilied 
under  his  fon,  the  wealthy  Erichthonius,  who,  by 
the  judicious  management  of  his  mares  and  ftal- 
lions,  fupplied  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  with 
horfes  of  a  fuperior  breed.  His  fuccelTor,  Tros, 
communicated  his  name  to  the  territory,  which 
was  often  called  Troas,  and  to  the  celebrated  city 
Ilion,  which  his  fon  Ilus,  having  removed  his  re- 
fidence  from  the  mountain,  built  on  the  adjoining 
plain.  Laomedon,  the  fuccelfor  of  Ilus,  fortified 
the  town  of  Ilion,  or  Troy,  with  walls  of  fuch  un- 
common ftrength,  that,  in  the  language  and  be- 

*5  Herodot.  I.  i,     Dionyf.  Halic.  1.  i.     Siiidas  invoc.    hv^^noe. 
S^*  Iliad,  XX.  V.  215.  87  Ibid.  xx.  v.  216,  &c.    Sticibo,  Ixiii. 
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CHAP,  lief  of  the  times,  they  were  deemed  the  work  of  the 
\_  -^-  _■  gods'**.  Whether  he  defrauded  his  fuppofed  auxili- 
aries of  their  promifed  rewards  and  facrifices,  or 
fupplied  the  expence  of  tliis  undertaking  by  defpoil- 
ing  their  facred  ihrines,  it  is  certain  that  the  guilt 
of  Laom.edon  was  believed  to  entail  calamity  on  his 
unhappy  defcendants. 
Reijjn  of  His  fon  PHam,  however,  long  enjoyed  the  de- 
ceitful gifts  of  fortune,  before  lie  was  overtaken 
by  the  vengeance  of  heaven.  Having  attained 
old  age  in  the  undifburbed  poiTcffion  of  a  throne, 
he  v/as  furrounded  by  a  numerous  and  fiourifhing 
family,  beloved  by  his  fubjecTts,  and  refpecled  by 
his  neighbours.  Yet  this  amiable,  but  too  indul- 
gent prince,  was  deftined  to  feel  tlie  fharpefl  pangs  ■ 
of  human  mifery. 
C-ufcs  of  Hereditary  feuds  fubfifted  between  the  anceftors 
■war.  '°^  of  Priam  and  thofe  of  Agamemnon,  when  the  latter 
quitted  their  eflablifhments  in  Afia,  to  feek  new 
lettlements  in  Greece.  The  infult  oifered  to 
Ganymede,  a  beautiful  Trojan  youth,  by  the  bru- 
tal fury  of  Tantalus-',  was  retorted  on  Meneiaus, 
the  fourth  in  defcent  from  this  infamous  prince, 
by  the  rape  and  detention  of  his  queen,  the  cele- 
brated Helen.  Paris,  the  ill-fated  fon  of  Priam, 
was  the  author  of  this  new  injury.  But  refent- 
ment  for  the  wrongs  of  his  houfe  formed  not  die 

*^  Homer,  Iliad,  xx.  v.  216,  Sic,     Strabo,  Ixlii. 

89  It  has  been  obfprved,  that  the  ftoiy  of  Tantalus,  father  of  Pe- 
lops,  was  probably  the  invention  of  a  later  age.  It  is  certain  that, 
whatever  might  prevail  in  Phrygia,  the  unnatural  pafiion,  which 
ililgraccd  the  later  times  of  Greece,  was  iinlcnovvn  in  that  country 
iluiing  the  heroic  ages.     Natal.  Com.  1.  ix.  c.  13. 

only 
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only  motive  which  engaged  the  youthful  levity  of  c  H  A  P. 

Paris   to   diflionour  the  fiftcr-in-iaw  of  Agamem-  , '  ,  _j 

non.  Helen  was  the  daughter  of  Tyndareus,  king  Beautyand 
of  Sparta.  The  iliuilrious  honours  of  her  family  of  Hden^ 
v/ere  adorned  by  the  generous  maonanimity  of  her  '^'^^"S'^f^.'" 

^  ^  ^  ,  ,    .        of  the  king 

brothers,  Caftor  and  Polydeuces,  whole  exploits  ofspam. 
filone  conipicuous  in  all  the  military  expeditions  of 
tliat  gallant  age.  But  the  native  luftre  of  Helen 
needed  not  the  aid  of  foreign  ornament.  Even 
in  the  tender  age  of  childhood,  her  opening 
charms  had  inflam.ed  the  heart  of  Thefeus°°,  the 
mofb  admired  and  the  moll  virtuous  of  the  Gre- 
cian chiefs.  The  fame  of  her  beauty  encreafed 
with  her  ripening  age,  and  her  perfon  became  an 
cbjeft  of  eager  contention  among  thofe  who,  by 
birth  or  merit,  were  entitled  to  afpire  at  the  in- 
valuable prize.  Tyndareus,  felicitous  to  prevent 
the  violence  of  a  fecond  lover  (for,  agreeably  to 
the  manners  of  liis  age,  Thefeus  had  carried  her 
off  by  force),  bound  the  various  fuitors  by  oath 
TO  defend  the  honour  of  his  daughter,  and  to 
fecure  the  pofTeflion  of  her  charms  to  tlie  man  who 
fhould  be  honoured  with  her  choice^'.  The  She  mar- 
princely  mien  and  infmuatino;  manners  of  Mene-  J'"^*^"^'- 

■r  y  ^  &  Jaus,  who 

laus,  were  preferred  to  the  more  fohd  qualities  of  fucceeclsto 
his   numerous  competitors.     Having  married  the  dom.  '"^' 
heirefs  of  Tyndareus,  he  fucceeded,  in  her  right, 
to  the  Spartan  throne  ^''.     The  graceful  pair  had 
not  long  enjoyed  the  honours  of  royalty,  and  the 
fweets  of  conjugal   union,    when    their   happinefs 

9^  Plut.  ill  ThcTco.       9'  Thucydid.  1. 1,  c.  9.       9-  Paufan.  Lacon. 

was 
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was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  fon  of  Priam, 
the  handfomeft  man  of  his  age,  and  fingularly 
ofpaHs^  adorned  with  the  frivolous  accomplifhments  that 
fon  of  often  captivate  the  weaknefs  of  a  female  mind. 
Though  a  foldier  oi  no  great  renown,  Pans  had 
ftrongly  imbibed  the  romantic  fpirit  of  gallantry 
which  prevailed  ^^  in  the  heroic  ages,  and  was  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  an  ardent  pafiion  for  beauty,  which, 
notwithftanding  the  general  foftnefs  of  his  unwar- 
like  charafter,  prompted  him  to  brave  every  dan- 
ger in  purfuit  of  his  favourite  cbje6l.  Animated 
by  the  hope  of  beholding  the  inimitable  model  of 
what  he  moft  adored,  he  feized  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  by  a  voyage  of  Menelaus  into  Crete, 
vifited  the  dominions  of  his  hereditary  enemies, 
and  foHcited  the  rites  of  hofpitahty  at  the  Spartan 
court, 
who  fe-  pjjs  perfon,  his  accomplilhments,   his  addrefs, 

carries  her  and  flill  more  the  voluntary  hardfhips  wliich  he 
^°  '°^"  had  endured  for  her  fake,  feduced  the  inconfiant 
affedlions  of  the  Grecian  queen.  Enamoured  of 
the  elegant  ftranger,  Ihe  abandoned  her  country 
and  her  hufband,  and  having  tranfported  her  moft 
valuable  treafure  within  the  Trojan  walls,  defied 
the  refentment  of  Greece,  and  the  vengeance  of 
heaven. 

95  Perfeus  had  carried  off  the  African  Medufa  ;  Jafon,  Medea  of 
Colchis  ;  Thefeus,  the  Amazon  Antlope  ;  Hercules,  Megara,  lole, 
Deancira,  &c.  The  hiftorical  poets  of  the  heroic  ages  might  have 
faid,  with  Ariofto, 

Le  donne,  i  cavalier,  I'arme,  gli  smori, 

Le  cortefie,  Taudaci  imprefe  Jo  canto. 

It 
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It  was  now  the  time  for  Menelaiis  to  crave  the  CHAP, 
flipulated  affiflance  of  his  ancient  rivals.     His  de-  u.,— ,^— j 
mand  was  enforced  by  the  authority  of  Agamem-  ^Jg^gi^jj^ 
non  ^*.     At  the  fummons  of  the  two  brothers,  the  termine  to 
confederates  afiembled  at  T^gium,  the  capital  of  \^^^,^^'^ 
Achaia ;    confirmed  the  obligation  of  their  former 
promife ;    fettled  the  proportion  of  troops  to  be 
raifed  by  each  prince;  determined  the  time  and 
place  of  their  departure  ;  and  named  Agamemnon, 
the  mofb  powerful  among  them,  to  die  chief  com- 
mand, in  an  expedition  which  fo  deeply  concerned 
the  honour  of  his  family. 

Aulis,  a  fca-port  of  Boeotia,   was  appointed  for  Sail  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous  and  embarkation  °^     Be-  jj^^^j.^^he"" 
fore    the    whole    armament    failed    from    thence,  command 
Ulyfles  king  of  Ithaca,  and,  what  may  feem  ex-  memnon. 
traordinary,    the  injured  Menelaus,    undertook  a 
folemn  embalTy  to  Troy,  in  order  to  demand  re- 
ftitution  and  reparation ;  but  returned  highly  dif- 
gufled  with  their  reception  and  treatment.     Some 
members  of  the  Trojan  council  had  the  barbarity 
to  propofe  putting  them  to  death.     Their  juft  in- 
dignation increafed  the  warlike  ardour  of  their  af- 
fociates.     But  contrary  winds  long  retarded  their 
departure.     The  Trojans  had  time  to  ftrengthen 
their  ramparts,  to  collefl  arms  and  provifions,  and 
to  fummon  the  affiftance  of  their  diftant  aUies. 
The  martial  fpirit  of  the  age,  together  with  a  fcnfe 
of  common  danger,  brought  many  powerful  auxi- 
liaries to  Priam.     His  caufe  was  defended  by  the 

94  Thucydid.   1.  i.  c.  9.  9S  Hefiod,  Oper.  &  Dies. 

9  hardy 
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hardy  mountaineers,  who  covered  the  back  of  his 
kingdom ;    by  the  Carians,    Lycians,    and  other 
nations  of  Afia  Minor,  extending  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Halys  to  the  fouthern  extremity  of 
Cilicia  ;  and  by  the  Pelafgi,  Thracians,  and  Pjeo- 
nians,  fierce  barbarians  who  inhabited  the  Euro- 
F.ffca  a      pean  fide  of  the  Hellefpont  and  Propontis.     Con- 
the  Trojan  filing,  hov/cvcr,  rather  in  their  domcftic  ftrength, 
^^^^-  than  in  foreign  alTiflance,  the  Trojans  determined 

to  defend  their  native  fhores  againft  hoftile  inva- 
fion.  The  debarkation  of  the  Greeks  was  pur- 
chafed  by  much  blood.  Having  effedted  a  de- 
fcent,  they  encamped  on  the  Trojan  plain,  but 
loft  the  only  opportunity  which  they  enjoyed 
during  miany  years,  of  crufliing  at  once  the  power 
of  their  enemies  ;  who  immediately  fhut  them- 
feives  up  within  their  impenetrable  walls,  leaving 
the  city  open  only  on  the  fide  of  mount  Ida,  from 
which  they  received  corn,  cattle,  and  other  ne- 
celfaiy  fupplies. 
Cauies  Agamemnon,  as  there  was  reafon  to  expett  from 

trafted  the  ^hc  manners  of  his  age,  had  been  more  induftrious 
liege  of  jj^  colle6ling  a  great  army,  than  provident  in  con- 
triving means  by  which  it  might  keep  the  field. 
The  provifions,  tranfported  from  Greece,  were 
fpeedily  confumed,  while  the  operations  of  the 
fiege  promifed  little  hope  of  fuccefs,  the  Greeks 
being  unacquainted  with  any  military  engines  fit- 
ted to  make  an  imprefTion  on  the  Trojan  walls. 
With  fuch  a  numerous  araiy,  they  might  have 
converted  the  fiege  into  a  blockade  ;  but  Icarcity 
of  fupplies  compelled  the  greater  part  of  them  to 

quit 
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quit   the  camp.      The  refource  of  ravaging   the  CHAP, 
adjacent  country  foon  exhaufted  itfelf.     Many  be-  ^      '.._? 
took  themfelves  to  cultivating  the  rich  vales  of  the 
Cherfonefus,  whofe  induflrious  inhabitants  had  re- 
cently been   expelled,  or  deftroyed,  by  the  fierce 
incurfions  of  the  barbarous  Thracians  °*.     Others 
had  recourfe  to  piracy,  icoured   the  neighbouring 
feas,  ravaged  the  unprote6led  coafls  of  the  Helle- 
fpont  and  ^gean,  and  plundered  or  demolifhedfuch 
unfortified  places  as  acknowledged  the  dominion, 
or  afTifted  the  arms  of  Troy  ^^.     Thefe   ravages 
excited  the  rage  of  the  Afiatics,  and  rendered  them 
more  hearty  in  the  caufe  of  their  confederates.    In  That  city 
this   manner  nine   fummers  and  winters   elapfed,  [^^^^"^'"1^ 
v/ithout  affording  the  nearer  profpeft  of  a  decifion  year  of  the 
to  the  conteil ;  but,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war, 
the  feeming  misfortunes  of  die  Greeks  precipitated 
tha  downfal  of  the  proud  city  of  Priam.     A  dread- 
ful peftilence  invaded  the  camp  of  the  befiegers, 
and  long  continued  to  rage  with  unabating  fury. 
This   calamity  was  followed  by  the    well-known 
■quarrel  betv/een  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  which 
deprived  the  Grecian  army  of  its  principal  ilrength 
and  ornament.     The  Trojans  derived   new  fpirits 
from  the  misfortunes  of  their  enemies  ;  they  ven- 
tured to   abandon   the   prote6lion   of  their  walls, 
boldly  aiTailed  the  Grecian  cam.p,  and  riiked  feveral 
engagements,  in  moil  of  v/hlch  they  were  vido- 
rioiis.     In  the  lall  of  thefe,    the  beloved  friend  of 
Achilles   v/as   (lain   by   the    arm   o{  Hedlor,    the 

96  ThucydiJ.  1.  i.  '        9'  ^I'jmcr,  p-fTim. 

bravefl 
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braveil  and  moil  generous  of  the  Trojan  race. 
This  event,  which  was  infinitely  more  dreadful 
than  death  to  the  affeftionate  ardour  of  the  Gre- 
cian chief,  ftifled  his  hitherto  inexorable  refentment 
againil  the  proud  tyranny  of  Agamemnon.  His 
return  to  the  camip  reftored  the  declining  fortune 
of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  indignant  fury  of  his  rage 
was  quenched  in  the  deteiled  blood  of  Hedor, 
v/hofe  patriotic  valour  had  long  been  the  fii-mefh 
bulwark  of  his  father's  kingdom.  The  defbruftion 
of  Troy  ^^  foon  followed  the  death  of  her  darling 
hero.  The  city,  whether  taken  by  florm  or  by 
furprife,  was  fet  on  fire  during  night  -,  moft  of  the 
citizens  perifhed  by  the  fword,  or  were  dragged 
into  captivity ;  and  only  a  miferable  remnant  efca- 
ped  through  the  confufed  horror  of  raging  flames 
and  expiring  kinfmen. 
Future  Th^  burnine  of  Troy  happened  eleven  hundred 

lortunesof  -,       •    ^  r  \     r  \  i     -t 

Tioy,  and  eighty-four  years  before  the  Chriirian  sera. 
Neither  the  city  nor  territory  ever  affumed,  in  any 
fucceeding  age,  the  dignity  of  independent  go- 
vernment °'.      The  fea-coaft  was  planted  eighty 

years 

9^  We  fhould  probably  know  fomething  more  of  thehiftory  of  the 
Trojan  war,  if  the  works  of  Pifander  remained.  Macrobius,  in 
fpeaking  of  the  plsgiarifins  of  the  Romans  from  Greek  writers,  has 
the  following  palTage  ;  "  Qii;e  Virgilius  traxit  a  Grascis,  di(rturumne 
"  me  putetis,qu32  vulgo  notafunt?  .  .  .  vel  quod  evedioncm  Trojne 
"  cum  Sinone  fuo  Cc  equo  ligneo,  ceterifque  omnibus,  qiioe  librum 
*•  lecundum  faciunt,  a  Pifundro  pene  ad  verbum  tranfcripferir,  qui 
«'  inter  Grsecos  poetas  erainet,"  &c.  Macrob.  1.  v.  c.  2. 

99  I  have  carefully  examined  the  evidence  given  by  Bochart  (Epiff . 
num  .ffineas  unquam  fuit  in  Italia),  and  by  Mr.  Wood  (ElTay  on 
the  original  Genius  of  Homer},  to  prove  that  the  defcendants  of 

^neas 
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years  after  the  Trojan  war,   by  new  colonies  from  CHAP. 
Greece  -,  and  the   inland  parts   fiibmitted    to   the  ■  ,    ^   ^ 
growing  power  of  the  Lydians,  whofe  arms  over- 
fpread   and  conquered  all  the  finefb  provinces  of 
LeiTer  Afia  •°^ 

The  Greeks  had  recovered  poffeffion  of  the  ad-  The  cala- 
mired  beauty  of  Flelen  ;   they  had  taken  complete  luln^f  the 
vengeance  on  the  family  '°'  and  nation  of  her  un-  ^^'^^ks. 
happy  feducer ;   but  the  misfortunes,   which  were 
the  natural  confcquence  of  the  Trojan  expedition, 
left  them  little  realbn  to  boail  of  their  victory.     Of 
five  Bceotian   commanders,    only  one   remained, 
and  the  fiege  had  been  proportionably  fatal  to  the 
leaders  of  other  tribes,  as  well  as  to  their  warlike 
followers.      Thofe  who  lived  to  divide  the  rich 
fpoils  of  Troy,  were  impatient  to  fet  fail  with  their 
newly-acquired  treafure,  notwithftanding  the  threat- 
ening appearance  of  the   flcies.      Many  of  them 
perifned  by  fhipwreck ;  the  reft  were  long  toffed 
on   unknown  feas  ;    and  wlicn  they  expecled  to 
find  in  their  native  country  the  end  of  their  cala- 
mities, they  were  expofed  to  fuffer  greater  cala- 
mities there,  than  any  which  they  had  yet  endured. 
The  thrones  of  feveral  of  the  abfent  prinpes  had 

/Eneas  reigned  in  Troy.  But  notwithftanding  the  learned  ingenuity 
of  a  profound,  and  the  piaufible  criticifm  of  an  elegant  fcholar,  the 
matter  I'eems  Hill  too  doubtful  to  warrant  contradi6ling  the  popular 
opinion. 

i°°  Herod.  1.  ii.     Thucyd.  1.  i,     Juftin,  I.  xviii.     Strabo,  1.  iii. 
'°i  I  dwell  not  on  a  fubje(ft  which  has  been  handled  by  the  great 
mailers  of  the  palHons.     Sec  Virgil : 

Forfitan  et  Prlaml  fuerint  qux  lata  rcquiras,  &c. 

been 
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CHAP,  been  iifurped  by  violence  and  ambition  ;  the  lands 
of  various  communities  had  been  occupied  by  the 
invafion  of  hoftile  tribes  :  even  the  leail  unfortu- 
nate of  thofe  adventurers  found  their  domains  un- 
cultivated, or  their  territories  laid  wafte ;  their  fa- 
milies torn  by  difcord,  or  their  cities  fhaken  by 
ledition.  And  thus  the  moft  celebrated  enterprife 
of  combined  Greece  tended  to  plunge  that  delight- 
ful and  once  happy  country  into  barbarifm  and 
mifery  '°\ 

5"  Plato,  de  Leg.  1.  iii.     Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  g. 
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CHAP.     II. 

Religion. —  Government. —  Arts. —  Manners,    and 
CharaSier, 

TH  E  ancient  Greeks  had  ftrongly  imbibed  an  c  H  A  P. 
opinion,  that  the  country  in  which  they  lived  »  ^  » 
was  DecuHarly  favourable  to  the  di";nity  of  hunaan  infoJuc- 
nature.  The  voluptuous  chmates  of  Afia  produced 
invention  and  ingenuity,  but  foftened  the  tempers 
of  men  into  a  fitnefs  for  fervitude.  The  rigorous 
feverity  of  European  fides  gave  ftrength  and  agi- 
lity to  the  limbs,  and  hardy  boidnefs  to  the  mind, 
but  chilled  the  fancy,  and  benumibed  the  finer 
feelings  of  the  foul.  The  inhabitants  of  the  eaft 
and  fouth  were  deo;raded  below  the  condition  of 
humanity,  by  an  unfortunate  abufe  of  power,  while 
the  turbulent  fons  of  the  north  and  weft  were  in- 
capable, from  ignorance  and  indocility,  of  fub- 
mitting  to  any  regular  fyftem  of  government.  The 
Greeks  alone,  pofTefTing  an  intermediate  fituation 
between  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  united 
courage  and  capacity ;  tempered  the  flern  and 
manly,  with  the  gentler  virtues  ;  and  enjoyed  the 
double  advantage  of  liberty  and  laws  \ 

This  fplcndid  obfervation  is  too  flattering  to  the  The  au- 
di<5tates- of  national  vanity  to  be  haflily  adopted  by  Homer,''as 
.1  cautious  inquirer  into  truth,  who  will  be  apt  to  ^"  ''''^°" 

*  Ariftot.  Politic.  I.  vii.  c.  7,     Ifocrat.    Govern.  Athen.    Pane- 
gyric. &  Panathen, 

Vol.  I.  E  afcribe 
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c  a  A?,  afcribe  the   fuperior  liiflre  of  Grecian  manners, 
rather  to  the  elegant  imagination  of  authors,  than 
to  the  intrinfic  merit  of  their  fubjeft.     Yet  it  muft 
be  acknov/ledged,  feveral  circumftances  would  lead 
lis  to  believe,  that  the  great  poet  to  whom  we  owe 
our  principal  informiation  concerning  the  ancient 
ftate  of  Greece,  copied  from  nature  only.     The 
majefty  of  Virgil,  the  fplendor  of  Taffo,    and  the 
fublimity  of  Milton,  are  not  fufficient  to  conceal  an 
effort  in  thofe  noble  writers  to  maintain  the  tone 
which  they  have  afTumed  ;  a  defire  to  embellifh  the 
mianners  which  they  defcribe  ;  an  ambition  to  ele- 
vate and  to  adorn  their  poems  by  the  ufe  of  a  mar- 
vellous machinery,  which  had  not  its  foundation 
in  the   experience,   and    (as  to  Virgil  and  TalTo) 
fcarcely  in  the  belief  of  their  own  age.     In  Homer 
there  is  neither  em.bellifhment,  nor  effort,  nor  dif- 
guife  of  any  kind ;  he  relates  what  he  has  feen  and 
heard  with   unaffcfted  fimplicity;    his  ideas   and 
fcntiments  are  not  only  clothed  in  uie  graces  of 
poetry,  but  arrayed  in  the  charms  of  trudi ;    and 
an    amazing    diverfity   of  charafters,    preferving 
amidft  innumerable  fhades  of  difcrimination  a  ge- 
neral air  of  refcmblance,  diilinguiih  the  Iliad  and 
Odyffey  above  other  poetical  compofitions,   and 
prove  them  to  have  been  copied,  not  from  the  li- 
mited combinations  of  human  invention,  but  from 
the  wide  variety  of  impreiTions  in  the  rich   ftore- 
houfe  of  nature.     In  fome  defcriptive  parts  of  his 
poem,    Homer  doubtlefs  yielded  to  the  pleafmg 
diftates  of  his  inimitable  fancy  ;  but  it  feems  plain 
from  internal  evidence  only,  that  he  delineates  with 

minute 
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minute  accuracy  the  geography,  mythology,  hiftoiy ,  ^  HA  P. 
and  manners  of  Greece  -,  and  that  his  oblervations  <^  «y..  ,^> 
concerning  all  thefe  fubjecls  are  perfe6lly  agreeable 
to  the  opinions  and  belief  which  univerfaily  pre- 
vailed among  his  countrymen.  If  this  matter 
required  the  aid  of  foreign  evidence,  it  might  be 
fully  confirmed  by  the  teilimony  of  the  Greek 
hiftorians,  who  fupport  in  every  inftance  the  vera- 
city of  the  poet  j  alTerting  not  only  the  authenticity 
of  the  fa6ts  which  he  relates,  but  the  influence  of 
the  caufes  to  which  he  afcribes  them  *. 

It  may  be  obferved,  however,  by  thofe  who  Compail- 
would  reprefs  the  ebullitions  of  Grecian  vanity,  that,  tween  the 
admitting  the  poems  of  Homer  as  complete  evi-  Jj^'f^g^oJc 
dence  concerning  the  ancient  ftate  of  his  country,  ages,  and 
all  the  advantage  that  would  follow  from  this  fup-  ^^gns  as" 
pofition  is,   that  the  Greeks  have  been  accurately  (^e'cribed 

.  .  .  ,  .  "^y  Taci- 

defcribed  at  an  earlier  period  of  their  fociety  than  tus. 
moll  other  nations ;  but  the  iilence  of  thofe  nations 

*  The  nature  and  tranfaftions  of  the  gods,  which  juftly  fliock  the 
feelings  of  the  modern  reader,  are  pei  feiS^tly  conformable  to  the  belief 
of  the  Greeks.  The  continual  interpoiition  of  thefe  etherial  beings 
in  the  affairs  of  human  life,  is  juftified  by  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,andall  fucceedingwjiters.  Herodotus,  1.  i.  c.i  31.  explains 
the  reafon  why  the  Perlians  erected  neither  temples,  nor  images,  nor 
altars,  by  faying,  on  ax  cx.vhcojvo(pvia.(;  sto/xi^-iiv  -[He  Octf^,  naTXTtip  ot 
EXXr^m;  =i»ai,  "  becaufe  they  did  not,  like  as  the  Greeks,  believe  the 
*'  gods  to  partake  of  a  human  nature,  or  form."  That  the  gods 
often  appeared  in  a  human  fliape,  is  taken  for  granted  by  Paufanias 
in  Arcad.  and  Plutarch,  de  Mufica.  The  fame  opinion  was  firmly 
maintained  by  Julian,  an  orthodox  pagan,  in  a  later  age.  See  Gib- 
bon, Vol.  II.  Many  inftances  will  occur  in  the  following  hiftory, 
to  prove  the  exaft  conformity  of  Homer's  defcriptions  to  the  general 
belief  of  his  country. 

E  2  cannot 
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CHAP,  cannot  reafonably  be  interpreted  as  a  proof  of  their 
inferiority  to  the  Greeks  in  manners  or  in  policy. 
The  mallcrly  defcription  of  a  philofophic  hiftorian 
has  refcued  the  antiquities  of  one  other  people  from 
oblivion ;  and  the  generous  fpirit  of  their  {imple 
but  manly  inftitutions,  as  painted  by  his  expreffive 
pencil,  is  fcarcely  difgraced  by  a  comparifon  with 
the  boafled  cu{lom»s  of  the  heroic  ages. 

In  the  preference  of  miilitary  glory  to  all  other 
advantages,  in  the  freedom  of  debate  in  the  public 
aiTemblies,  and  in  the  protection  afforded  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  meaneil  citizen,  the 
treatife  of  Tacitus  will  equally  apply  to  the  Ger-. 
mans  and  to  the  Greeks.  But  there  is  one  mate- 
rial circum.ftance  wanting  in  the  German,  which 
adds  peculiar  beauty  to  the  Grecian  chara6ler. 
Among  the  rude  inhabitants  of  ancient  Germany, 
the  offices  of  priefl  and  king  were  not  united  in  the 
fame  perfon.  The  rites  of  religion  were  admini- 
ftered  by  a  particular  order  of  men,  who  might 
abufe  the  fuperftitious  fears  of  the  multitude  to 
promote  their  own  felfiih  defigns ;  and  die  dread 
of  fuperior  pov/ers,  though  fometimes  employed  to 
enforce  the  dictates  of  nature,  and-  to  promote  the 
operations  of  government,  might  alfo,  v/ith  equal 
fiiccefs,  be  employed  to  weaken  the  impreffions  of 
t\\t  one,  and  to  refill  tlie  ai'.thority  of  the  other. 
Befides  this  unfavourable  circumllance,  the  fuper- 
flition  of  the  Germans  was  of  a  dark  and  gloomy 
kind,  httle  conne6lcd  v/ith  the  ordinary  duties  of 
fociety,  recommending  principally  the  pra6tice  of 
courage,  the  only  virtue  which  tlicre  was  not  any 

occafion 
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occafion  to  recommend ;    and  promifing,   as  the  chap. 
reward  of  what  was  deemed  the  higheft  excellence  ■       L    f 
in  life,  the  enjoyment  of  an  infamous  paradift  of 
immortal  drunkennefs  after  death  ^ 

The  mythology  of  the  Gredcs  was  of  a  more  ThereH- 
agreeable,  and  of  a  flir  more  ufeful  nature.  The  Greek 
fceptre,  which  denoted  the  connexion  of  civil 
power  with  facred  prote6tion,  was  conferred  on 
thofe  who,  while  they  continued  the  humble  mini- 
fters  of  the  gods,  were  appointed  to  be  the  chief, 
but  accountable  guardians  of  the  people  *.  The 
fame  voice  that  fummoned  the  warriors  to  arms,  or 
that  decided,  in  time  of  peace,  their  domeftic 
contentions,  condu6led  the  order  of  their  religious 
woriliip,  and  prefided  in  the  prayers  and  hymns 
addrelTed  to  the  divinity.  Tliefe  prayers  and 
hymns,  together  with  the  important  rite  of  facri- 
fice  (which  likewife  was  performed  by  royal  hands), 
formed  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  Grecian  religion. 
The  moral  was  far  more  extenfive,  including  the  its  happy- 
principal  offices  of  life,  and  the  nobleft  virtues  of  ^^^  Society. 
the  mind.  The  ufeful  quality  of  courage  was 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  ftern  god  of  war  j  but 
the  virtues  of  charity  and  hofpitaiity  were  ftill  more 
pleafing  to  the  more  amiable  divinities  \  The 
fubmiflion  of  fubjefts  to  their  prince,  the  duty  of 

5  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German.     Mr.  Gibbon's  Roman  Empire. 

5     — — — TT^Cic  ya^  Alt 5  -ic-iv  iJtKxytz(; 

All  Itrangvrb  and  beggurs  come  from  Jove,  Odyff.  xiv.  56. 

E  3  a  prince 
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a  prince  to  preferve  inviolate  the  rights  of  his 
fubjefts ",  the  obedience  of  children  to  their  pa- 
rent \  the  refped  of  the  young  for  the  aged,  the 
facred  laws  of  truth,  juffiice,  honour,  and  decency, 
were  inculcated  and  nnaintained  by  the  awful  au- 
thority of  religion.  Even  the  molt  ordinary  tranf- 
aftions  of  private  life  were  confecrated  by  the  piety 
of  the  Greeks.  They  ventured  not  to  undertake 
a  voyage,  or  a  journey,  without  foliciting  the  pro- 
pitious aid  of  their  heavenly  prote6lors.  Every 
meal  (and  there  were  three  ^  in  a  day)  was  accom- 
panied with  a  facrifice  and  libation.  The  common 
forms  of  poiitenefs,  the  cuflomary  duties  of  civility, 
were  not  decided  by  the  varying  tafte  of  individuals, 
but  defined  by  the  precife  voice  of  the  gods  *. 
The  fane-  Jt  would  have  ferved  little  purpofe  to  oppofe 
their  reli-  falutary  laws  to  the  capricious  licence  of  barbarians, 
v/ithout  guarding  thofe  laws  by  very  powerful 
fan6lions.  Whether  thefe  fanftions  be  founded  on 
opinion  or  on  fa6l  is,  with  relpecl  to  their  influence 
on  the  mind,  a  matter  of  little  moment.  The 
dreaded  vengeance  of  imaginary  powers  may  be 
equally  efFeftual  v/ith  the  fear  of  the  axe  and  hal- 
ter.    The  certainty  of  this  vengeance  was  firmly 

6  Iliad,  xvi.  v.  385. 

7  It  is  not  humanity,  but  the  fear  of  the  gods,  that  is  mentioned 
as  the  reafon  by  Telemachus  for  not  fending  away  his  mother. 
Odyff.  2. 

A^irov  tfii^i'ov  ao^TTo:. 
9  The  king  of  the  Phaeacians  does  not  detain  Ulyfles  longer  than 
he  choofes,  left  he  fliould  offend  the  gods,  Odyff.  viii.     See  alfo  the 
behaviour  of  UlyfTcs  and  Telemachus,  in  the  cottage  of  Eumxus, 
Odyff,  xiv.  and  xvi, 

eftablillied 


£ion. 
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eftablillied  in  the  Grecian  creed;  and  its  operation  ^  ^,/^  ^* 
was  fuppofed  to  be  lb  immediate  and  palpable, 
that  it  was  impoflible  for  the  inattention  of  men  to 
overlook,  or  for  their  addrefs  to  elude  its  force '°. 
The  daring  violations  of  the  facred  law"  were 
ipeediiy  overtaken  by  m.anifefl:  m.arks  of  the  Di- 
vine difpleafure.  "  The  infolence  and  violence 
"  of  the  corrupted  youths,"  lays  Homer'*,  "  cried 
"  aloud  to  heaven,  whofe  decrees  were  foon  exe- 
"  cuted  by  the  avenging  hands  of  Ulyffes."  The 
judgments  inflicted  on  guilty  communities  were  fo 
familiar  to  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  poet  intro- 
duces them  by  way  of  fimilies'^j  and  it  is  evident 
from  his  writings  throughout,  that  every  important 
event,  profperous  or  adverfe,  which  happened 
either  to  individuals  or  to  nations,  appeared  to  the 
pious  refignation  of  the  Greeks,  the  reward  of  their 
religion  and  virtue,  or  the  punifhment  of  their  irre- 
lunon  and  vice'*.     The  merit  of  the  fatner  was 

often 

10  See  the  fiift  book  of  Hefiod's  poem  "  Of  Works  and  Days," 
throughout ;  and  particularly 

n  Ue^o-n  (TV  accKHi  ^iJiY,<:  ^r,oc  y'S^iv  o^s.VvS,  from  V.  IIO  till  V.  242  ; 
and  again, 

TcivoE  yoif  ai'Sjw^rs;^-!  vofxcv  miTu^B  K^oiw;-,   from  V.  274.  till   v.  291. 

"  ©=/Airxc  otoc.     Homer,  pafTun.  >i  OdyfT.  i. 

'J  See  a  beautiful  example  of  this,  Iliad  xvi.  v.  385.  The  ex- 
prefTion  of  Hefiod  is  remarkable  : 

"  The  eye  of  Jove,  that  beholds  all,  and  obferves  all,  looks  upon 
*'  thefe  tranfaftions,  when  heplcafes;  nor  does  it  efcape  his  notice 
"  what  kind  of  juftice  is  rendered  in  the  city." 

'4-  The  fuccel's  of  the  Greeks  againil:  Troy  proves  both  parts  of  the 
propofjtion.     All  ihc  misfoi  tunes  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  were  inflicted 

£  4-  as 
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CHAP,  often  acknowledged  in  the  proteflion  of  the  fon  j 
and  the  crimes  of  a  guilty  progenitor  were  often 
vifited  on  his  defcendants  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  '^ 

Thefe  obfervations  are  confirmed,  not  only  by 
the  writings  of  Homer  and  Hefiod  throughout, 
but  by  almoft  every  page  of  Herodotus,  of  Pindar, 
as  well  as  of  the  Greek  tragedians  and  hiftoriansi 
and  yet  they  feem  to  have  efcaped  the  notice  of 
fome  of  the  moft  ingenious  inquirers  into  the  opi- 
nions of  antiquity.  The  authority  of  Greek  writers 
ftrongly  oppofes  two  fyftems,  which  h^ave  been 
fupported  with  great  ability,  and  which  have  gain- 
ed confiderable  credit  in  the  world.  The  nrll,  that 
the  religion  of  the  ancients  had  little  or  no  con- 
nexion with  morality:  the  fccond,  that  the  go- 
vernments of  Greece  could  not  have  been  fupported 

aa  puniniments.  Oilean  Ajax  was  (lain  for  his  prefumptlon,  by 
Neptune  (Odyfl".  iv.);  and  Ajax,  the  Ton  of  Telamon,  was  a  me- 
morable example  of  the  fatal  effects  of  the  fame  vice.  When  Mi- 
nerva offered  liim  her  affiftance,  he  defired  her  to  go  to  others,  for 
the  enemy  \voiild  never  attempt  to  penetrate  where  Ajax  fought. 
Before  his  departure  for  Troy,  Telamon  prayed  that  the  gods  would 
give  valour  to  his  fon  j  when  the  proud  fon,  afpiring  above  the 
condition  of  humanity,  faid.  That  any  man  might  be  brave  and 
vi(5loriou3  by  the  afTiftance  of  tJie  gods  j  for  his  pait^  he  expecled 
to  obtain  glory  by  his  own  merit  ;  the  gods  punifhed  him  with 
madnefs,  and,  after  expoilng  him  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies, 
made  him  fall  by  his  own  hands.  See  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  from 
V.  760  to  v. 80c. 

'>  Minerva  protefted  Telemachus  on  account  of  his  father's 
merit.  Odyfl".  paflim.  The  misfortunes  of  the  royal  families  of 
Thebes  and  Argos,  defcribed  in  the  many  tragedies  ofj^fchylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  abundantly  prove  the  ti-uth  of  the  laft  ob- 
fervation. 

without 
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without  the  do6lrine  of  a  future  ftate '".  The  con- 
nection between  religion  and  morality  is  clearly 
afierted  in  the  various  paffages  to  which  we  have 
had  occafion  to  allude  j  and  the  belief  of  a  future 
llate  of  retribution  cannot,  according  to  the  prin- 
cipl-es  of  the  learned  author  of  the  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Mofes,  be  reckoned  neceflary  to  the  go- 
vernment of  men,  who  are  fully  perfuaded  of  the 
aftuai  and  immediate  interpofition  of  Divine  wif- 
dom  and  juftice,  to  regulate,  by  temporal  rewards 
and  punifhments,  the  affairs  of  the  prefent  life*'. 

'^  See  Hume's  Natural  Hiftory  of  Religion,  and  Warburton's 
Divine  Legation  of  Mofes.  The  eleventh  book,  of  the  Odyffey, 
which  the  ancients  called  the  SiHfO!A,!ivriicc,  is  the  obfcureft,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  the  leaft  agreeable  part  of  Homer.  The  ghofts  are  all 
condemned  to  a  melancholy  and  dreary  ftate ;  even  the  greateft 
heroes  are  veiy  miferable  and  dejected  ;  and  there  is  not  any  men- 
tion of  the  place  of  reward  for  the  virtuous.  Homer  fpeaks  of 
the  Elyfian  fields  but  once  (Odyffey  iv,  ver.  563).  Proteus  tells 
Menelaus,  that  he  is  not  defiined  to  die  at  Argos,  and  that  the  gods 
would  fend  him  ei;  HAt^o-ion  tteJjov  koh  TtBi^uTo.  "yuir,^;  fo  that,  if  the 
language  is  not  metaphorical,  Homer's  EJyfium  was  only  a  delicious 
fpot  on  this  earth,  and  fituated,  according  to  Strabo's  conjefture, 
on  the  fouthcrn  coaft  of  Spain.  Strabo,  1.  iii.  Ulyfi'es  (OdylL  ii. 
ver.  600.)  fees  the  image  of  Hercules  in  Tartarus,  but  the  hero  him- 
felf,  as  the  poet  informs  us,  was  fealting  with  the  immortal  gods. 
I  have  never  met  with  any  intelligible  explanation  of  this  paffage,  the 
abfurdity  of  which  appeared  a  proper  fubjeot  of  ridicule  to  Lucian, 
in  Diogen.  &  Hercul.  —  Hefiod's  Eiyfuim  is  more  agreeable. 

^7  The  gods,  indeed,  are  fometimes  engaged  in  very  unwarrantable 
tranfaclions ;  but  thefe  are  only  means  to  compafs  fome  wife 
and  juft  end,  which  the  will  of  providence,  the  ^10;  jSaAr,  or 
fate,  had  previoully  determined.  Examples  alfo  may  be  brought 
from  Homer,  of  men  attempting  to  obtain,  by  coftly  facrifices,  the 
affiftance  of  the  gods  in  afts  of  injuftice  and  cruelty.  This  muft  be 
allowed  to  be  an  inconfiftency  in  Grecian  fuperftition,  or  rather  in 
the  paflions  which  gave  it  birth. 

As 
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CHAP.       As  this  perfuafion  had  fiich  general  and  happ/ 
V   -/-     ■  effeds  on  the  manners  of  the  Greeks,  it  may  be 
Origin  of    proper  to  confider  its  origin,  and  to  defcribe  more 
Greece       particularly  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  fuperftition 
to  which  it  gave  birth:    a  fuperftition  which,  two 
thoufand  years  after  lofing  its  imaginary  authority 
over  the  ufcful  occupations  of  men,  ftill  preferves 
a  real  power  over  their  moft  elegant  amufements, 
rot  ex-  It   belongs   not   to   the  defign  of  this  work  to 

hiftory.'  fearch  for  the  mythological  tenets  of  Greece  in  the 
opinions  of  other  nations :  a  fubje6t  of  inquiry  upon 
which  much  learned  conjecture  and  much  laborious 
ingenuity  have  already  been  very  laudably,  but  I 
fear  not  very  fuccefsfuily,  employed '^  By  the  dim 
light  of  etymology  and  tradition,  and  the  deceit- 
fdi  glare  of  legend  and  fable,  inqiiifitive  men  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  corrupted  ftreams  of  Pa- 
gan worftiip  to  the  pure  fountain  of  the  JewiHi  dif- 
penfation'*.  But  the  ma] efty  of  Jehovah  is  very 
feebly  reprefented  by  the  united  power  of  Homer's 
divinities:  and  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  is  of 
fjch  a  peculiar  texture,  that,  whencefoever  origi- 

'S  Bocharfs  Geograph.  Bryant's  New  Analyfis.  FouiTnant, 
Le  Clerc,  de  la  Phiche,  i^c.  Tlieir  doilrinc  is  oppofed  in  the  ex- 
traordinary work  of  Vico  Neapolitano,  entitled  "  Principi  di  Scienza 
*'  nuova  d'intorno  alia  comune  Natura  delle  Nazione."  The  third 
edition  of  this  work  was  publifhed  at  Naples  in  1744-. 

'9  The  genertil  doftrine  of  providence,  the  rebellion  in  heaven, 
the  ftate  of  innocence,  the  fall  of  man,  atonement  by  facrifice,  a 
future  ftate  of  retribution,  for  which  the  prefent  life  is  only  prepara- 
tory: all,  or  fome  of  ihcfe  tenets,  are  found  in  the  traditions  of  all 
nations,  Greeks  and  Barbarians.  See  Hefiod  Oper.  &  Di.  ver.  no 
and  ver.  165.  and  Theog.  ver.  725  and  vcr.  izo. 

nally 
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nally  derived,  it  muft  have  undergone  a  particular  ^  ^J^  P* 
modification  in  the  Grecian  foil;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  «  -^  ,_/ 
concur  with  the  opinion  of  writers  who  bring  it 
immediately  from  Egypt,  Chaldea,  or  Leffer  Afia, 
when  we  confider  that  there  is  not  the  fmalleft 
veftige  in  Homer  of  the  judicial  aftrology  which 
prevailed  fo  ftrongly  in  the  two  firft'*,  or  of  the 
worfliipping  of  idols,  which  almofl  univerfally  pre- 
dom-inated  in  the  laft*'. 

The  difficulty  of  giving  fuch  an  hiilorical  de-  Piulofo- 
duftion  of  the  Grecian  faith  as  would  not  be  ex-  counrof  it, 
poled  to  innumerable  obje6lions,  obliges  us  to  trace 
its  origin  in  the  natural  paffions  of  the  human  heart, 
the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  wants,  the  mifery  of  man, 
which  have  in  all  ages  rendered  him  a  prey  to  the 
terrors  of  fuperftition"'.  This  milerable  paffion, 
which,  in  the  civihfed  countries  of  modern  Eu- 
rope, operates  only  at  diftant  intervals,  and  chiefly 
in  the  unfortunate  moments  of  difeafe  and  danger, 
maintains  a  conftant  and  uninterrupted  power  over 
the  minds  of  Barbarians.  The  dilproportionate 
force  of  the  fame  principle  among  rude  and  among 
civilifed  men,  is  afcribed  by  a  common  proverb  to 
the  grofs  ignorance  of  the  former  j  but  it  may, 
with  more  propriety  perhaps,  be  deduced  from 
their  precarious  and  unhappy  manner  of  life,  the 
continual  dangers  to  v>'hich  their  exiftence  is  ex- 
pofed,  and   the  dreadful    calamities  in  which  the 

»°  Diodorus  Sicul.  1.  ii.     Exod.  chap.  vi.     Plin.  1.  x:;x. 
2»  The  Old  Teftament,  paflim. 

**  navTE?  o£  Gfw»  xP^Tzna-i  av9fw9roj— «  All  men  ftand  in  need  of 
"  the  gods."     Horn.  Odylley  iii, 

whole 
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CHAP,  whole  fbciety  is  too  frequently  involved '^^  Even 
among  polifhed  nations,  the  power  of  reafon 
and  philofophy,  however  highly  it  may  be  extolled 
when  the  gentle  current  of  life  flows  with  placid 
tranquillity^  always  proves  too  feeble  to  refill  the 
mountain  torrent  and  the  llorm  of  v/inter.  Under 
tlie  prelTure  of  fudden  or  inextricable  calamity,  all 
thofe,  who  are  not  m.ore  or  lefs  than  men,  have 
recourfe  to  the  immediate  affiftance  of  invifible 
powers ;  and  in  the  fplendid  abodes  of  wealth  and 
power,  as  well  as  in  tlie  Amicrican  village  or  Tar- 
tar horde,  the  sera  of  a  famine,  a  peftilence,  or  an 
earthquake,  is  marked  by  fincere  expreflions  of 
faith,  and  commemiorated  by  fignal  monuments 
of  piety  ""*. 

The  great  pillar  of  fuperftitlon,  raifed  by  the 
anxious  paffions  of  men,  was  fortified  in  Greece 
by  a  circumftance  incidental  to  ail  nations  at  a 
certain  flage  of  their  political  progrcfs.  There  is 
a*  period  when  nations  emerging  from  barbarity, 
but  not  yet  corrupted  by  the  narrow  purfuits  of 
avarice,  not  yet  foftened  by  the  mean  pleafures  of 
luxury,  or  contra6led  by  the  danp;erous  refine- 
ments ot  a  felfiili  philofophy,  enjoy  a  peculiar 
fcnfibihty  of  character,  which  exerts  itfelf  in  the 
ardour  of  focial   affedion,   and  ftrengthens,  by  a 

*'  Avry^l^ia;  .=7riT.-4cij  kch  cri>jr-/;^iix<;  ctTrcyyuyi;  ivy/;  (stv.  Schol.  in 
Hoiner.  Turn  prxcipuus  votoiuin  locus  eft,  cum  fpei  nuilus  ett. 
Plln.  1,  viii.  c.  j6. 

*4  In  nioft  men,  true  religion  itfelf  muft,  from  the  nature  of  hu- 
man paflions,  have  the  greateft,  becaufe  an  undivided,  influence 
over  the  mind,  in  feafons  of  inextricable  calamity. 

thoufand 
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thonfand  afibciations,  their  belief  of  invifiblc  and  ^  ^^  ^* 

intelligent    powers.       To    nien,  thus    difpofed   to  « ,^,-  ,_t 

wonder  and  to  believe,  whatever  dazzles  the  ima- 
gination, announces  the  prefence  of  a  deity;  dreams 
and  celeftial  appearances  are  deemed  facred  and 
infallible  admonitions;  the  filence  and  thick  fhade 
of  a  foreft  fills  the  foul  with  religions  awe;  and  - 
perfons,  diftinguiflied  by  juftice  and  piety,  eafily 
perfuade  themfelves  and  others,  that,  as  the  be- 
loved favourites  of  heaven,  they  are  frequently 
honoured  with  holy  infpirations,  and  fomxCtimes 
indulged  with  the  vifible  prefence  and  happy  inter- 
courfe  of  their  Divine  protedors^'.  Not  only  the 
religion  but  the  ancient  language  and  manners  of 
Greece,  fufRciently  attefl  the  exiftence  of  this  ex- 
ceflive  fenfibility,  which,  in  thofe  early  times,  gave 
an  eafy  victory  to  the  indulgent  powers  of  fancy, 
over  the  fevere  didates  of  reafon. 

The  nature,  the  charafters,  and  the  occupations  The  na- 
of  the  gods,  were  fuggefted  by  the  lively  feelings  goJJ  *  ^ 
of  an  ardent,  rather  than  by  the  regular  invention 
of  a  cultivated,  mind.     Thefe  celeftial  beings  were 

25  Pauflin.  (in  Arcad.)  calls  them  l^^oi  Km  hyi.or^a'viCoi,  gnefts 
and  companion  at  the  fame  table.  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatife  on  Miific, 
cites  as  authorities  Anticles  and  Ktros,  two  ancient  authors,  who 
wrote  concerning  the  apjiaritions  of  the  gods.  All  that  has  reached 
the  prelent  times  relptc^ins;  this  curious  lubjcft,  is  coUcftcd  in  a 
diflertation  of  John  Gottiob  Nimptich  (Leiplic,  1720),  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  number  of  the  divinities  wlw  appeared  moft  commonly 
to  men  ;  of  the  form  under  which  they  appeared ;  the  ufual  time, 
and  general  caules,  of  their  appearing,  and  the  ordinary  circum- 
jlances  accompanying  it.  See  alfo  Memoires  de  i'Acadcmie,  vol.  ix. 
JVitm.  fur  Its  Moeuis  des  Siecles  Herciiques. 

dibjecl; 
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CHAP,  fubjedl  to  the  blind  pafTions  which  govern  unhappy- 
mortals.  Their  wants,  as  well  as  their  defires, 
were  fimilar  to  thofe  of  men.  They  required  not 
the  grofs  nouriiliment  of  meat  and  wine,  but  they 
had  occafion  to  repair  the  wafte  of  their  etherial 
bodies  by  nedar  and  ambrofia;  and  they  delight- 
ed in  the  fteam  of  the  facrifices,  which  equally 
gratified  their  fenfes  and  flattered  their  vanity**. 
The  refrefliment  of  fleep  was  neceffary  to  reftore 
their  cxhaufted  ftrength'^  and  with  the  addition 
of  a  fuperior,  but  limited  degree  of  power,  and 
wifdom,  and  goodnefs,  the  gods  of  the  heroic  ages 
were  nothing  more  than  immortal  men. 

Vv^hat  was  wanting  in  the  dignity  and  perfection, 
was  fupplied  by  the  number  of  the  gods  ''^  Homer 
only  defcribes  the  principal  and  reigning  divinities ; 
but  Flefiod,  who  gives  the  genealogical  hiftory  of 
this  fanciflil  hierarchy,  makes  the  whole  number 
amount  to  thirty  thoufand.  Among  thefe,  every 
virtue  had  its  protector,  every  quality  of  extenfive 
power  in  human  hfe  had  its  patron,  and  eveiy 
grove  and  mountain  and  river  its  favourite  inha- 

2*  Thefe  obfevvations  naturally  refult  from  Homer;  but  the  doc- 
trine of  facrifices,  as  expir.tions  for  crimes,  fo  univeiiliily  difFuled 
over  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  would  perhaps  fiill  merit  the 
examination  of  an  able  divine. 

a?  Mercury  fays  to  Calypfo,  he  would  not  have  fatigued  hirafelf 
by  travelling  over  fuch  a  length  of  fea  and  land,  v.'ithout  a  very 
powerful  reafon.     Odyfl". 

*"  Fragilis  &  laboriofa,  mortalitas  in  partes  lita  digefiif,  ir.firmi- 
tatis  fuas  memor,  ut  portionibus  quifquis  coleret,  quo  maxime  in- 
digeret.     Pliii.  ii.  7. 

bitants. 
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bitants.     Twelve  divinities'''  of  fuperior  rank  pre-   CHAP, 
fided  over  the  a6live  principles  of  the  univerfcj  and  _/ 

the  leading  virtues  of  the  mind:  but  even  thefe 
diftinguiflied  beings  were  fubjett  to  the  unrelent- 
ing power  of  vengeance  ^°  and  the  fates,  "  who 
"  purfue  the  crimes  of  men  and  gods,  and  never 
"  ceafe  from  their  wrath  till  they  have  inili6led 
"  juft  punifnment  on  the  guilty  fons  of  earth 
"  and  heaven^'." 

The  materials  which  fancy  had  created,  poetry  Pmtlcular 
formed  into  beauty,  and  policy  improved  into  ufe.  ^j^J  ^^_ 
The  creed  of  the  Greeks,  thus  adorned  and  en-  cian  reU- 
larged,  became  the  happieft  antidote   againft  the 
furious  refentment,  the  favage   cruelty,    and  the 
fierce  fpirit  of  fuilen  independence,  which  ufualiy 
chara6terize  the  manners  of  Barbarians  ^\      Yet 
thefe  dreadful  pailions  fometimes  forced  their  way 
through  every  mound  which  wifdom  had  eredled  in 
order  to  oppofe  their  courfe.     Laws  facred  and  pro- 
fane were  feeble  barriers  againil  the  impetuofity  of 
their  rage.     The  black  vengeance  of  the  heart  was 
exerted  in  deeds  of  horror.      The  death  of  an 
enemy  could  not    fatisfy  their   inhuman   cruelty. 

29  The   Roman  religion  was   mere   pbgiarifm,  fo  that   Ennius 
might  well  tranflate  two  lines  of  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  which  in^ 
eludes  the  names  of  the  principal  divinities  of  Greece  and  Italy  : 
Juno,  Vefta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,   Mars, 
Mercurius,  Jovi,  Neptunus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo. 

Ennius  apud  Apuleium. 

3"  N£f*£i7K.  3'  Hefiod,  Theog. 

?*  Impiger  iracundus  inexorabilis  acer 

Negans  jura  fibi  fafla,  nihil  non  arrogans  armis —      Ho  RAT. 
will  be  found  the  general  chara^ev  of  all  bciibarous  nations. 

7  They 
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They  burned  with  defire  to  drink  his  hated  blood, 
to  devour  his  quivering  limbs,  and  to  expofe  his 
mangled  remains  to  indignities  equally  odious  and 
abominable  in  the  fight  of  gods  and  men".  The 
powerful  influence  of  religion  was  direfted  againfl 
the  wild  exceffes  of  this  fanguinary  temper.  The 
brave  Tydeus  loft  for  ever  the  protection  of  his 
adored  Minerva  by  a  fingle  act  of  favage  ferocity. 
Humanity  was  inculcated  by  every  precept  of  rea- 
fon,  and  enforced  by  the  ftrongeft  motives  of  hope 
and  fear.  It  was  a  firm  article  of  belief,  that 
hands  ftained  with  blood,  even  in  the  exercife  of 
iionourable  war,  were  unworthy,  till  purified  by 
luftration,  to  be  employed  in  the  moft  ordinary 
functions  of  facred  worfhip^*. 

It  would  require  a  volume  completely  to  il- 
luftrate  the  falutary  effetts  of  this  ancient  and 
venerable  fuperftition,  which  was  diftinguifhed 
above  moft  other  falie  religions,  by  the  uncommon 
merit  of  doing  much  good,  without  feemingly  oc- 
cafioning  any  confiderable  harm  to  fociety.  The 
Grecian  tenets,  while  they  inculcated  profound  re- 
fpe6t  to  the  gods,  tended  not  to  break  the  fpirit, 
or  to  reprefs  the  courage,  of  their  warlike  votaries. 
The  ancient  heroes  addrelTed  their  heavenly  pro- 
tedtors  in  an  ere6t  pofture,  with  the  unfeigned 
fincerity  of  manly  freedom.  They  expected  to 
avert  the  calamities  threatened  by  the  anger  of 
dieir    divinities,    not  by  inflicting  on    themfelves 

53  See   Iliad,    iv.  vcr.  35.     Iliad,   xxli.   ver.  -547.     Hind,   xxiv. 
ver.  212.  3+  Hoaicr,  pafllm. 

fuch 
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fuch  tortures  as  could  be  acceptable  crxly  to  the  c  HA  P. 
mean  refentment  of  weak  and  wicked  beings,  but 
by  repairing  tlie  wrongs  which  they  had  committed 
agairtft  their  fellow-citizens,  or  compenfating,  by 
new  attentions,  for  the  negleft  fhewn  to  the  cere- 
m.onies  of  their  national  woriliip.  In  their  eftima- 
tion,  the  doing  of  injuries  to  men,  and  the  omit- 
ting of  prayer  to  the  gods,  were  the  principal 
caufes  of  the  Divine  difpleafure ;  the  incurring  of 
which,  being  juftly  confidered  as  infinitely  greater 
than  dl  other  misfortunes,  they  were  folicitous  to 
avert  it,  not  only  by  an  exa6t  performance  of  ex- 
ternal rites,  but  by  a  diligent  praftice  of  moral 
duties.  The  dangerous  power  of  oracles,  the 
abufed  privileges  of  afylums,  the  wild  raptures  of 
prophetic  enthufiafm,  the  abominable  ceremonies 
of  the  Bacchanalia,  and  the  horrid  pra6tice  of 
human  facrifice,  circumltances  which  cover  with 
deferved  infamy  the  later  periods  of  paganifm, 
were  all  unknown  to  the  good  fenfe  and  purity  of 
the  heroic  agesj  nor  is  there  to  be  difcovered  the 
fmalleft  veftige  of  any  of  thefe  wild  or  wicked  in- 
ventions either  in  the  writings  of  Homer,  or  of 
his  contemporary  Hefiod. 

The  amiable  fimplicity  of  their  religious  fyftem 
was  communicated  to  the  civil  and  military  inftitu- 
tions  of  the  Greeks,  to  the  laws  of  nations  as  well 
as  to  the  regulations  of  internal  policy,  and  to 
the  various  duties  of  domeflic  as  well  as  of  focial 
life.  The  fentiments  of  natural  reafon,  fupported 
by  the  fuppofed  fanftion  of  Divine  authority,  gene- 
rally direfted   the  condu6t  of  men  in  the  wide 

Vol.  I.  F  .  vaiiety 
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CHAP,  variety  of  thefe  complicated  relations ;  and  from 
\__   /.J"  one  great  and  luminous  principle,  deeply  imprefied 
on  the  mind,    there  refulted   an  uniform   fyftem 
of  unafFefted  propriety  of  conduft,  the  contem- 
plation of  which  will  always  be  agreeable  to  every 
tafte  that  is  not  perverted  by  the  falfe  delicacy  of 
artificial  manners,  or  the  illiberal  prejudices  of  na- 
tional vanity.     In  order  to  give  the  clearer  expla- 
nation of  the  feveral  parts  of  this  beautiful  fyftem, 
we  fliall  examine  the  political,  the  civil,  and  the 
domeftic  condition  of  the  Greeks ;  that  is,  the  re- 
lation of  the  governors  to  the  governed,  and  .of  the 
governed  to  one   another,  whether  confidered   as 
iubjefts  of  the  fame  ftate,  or  as  branches  of  the 
fame  family.     We  fhall  combine  the  effe6t  of  thefe 
relations  with  that    of  the  ordinary  occupations 
and  favourite  amufements  of  this  celebrated  people, 
and  from  the  whole  endeavour  to  deduce  the  gene- 
ral eftimate  of  their  virtues  and  defeats,  of  their 
happinefs  and  mifery. 
Political  'phe  common  obfervation,   that  power  follows 

Greeks  property,  though  not  altogether  correft",  affords 
hero?^  ^^^  perhaps  the  beft  fuccedaneum  to  written  laws,  for 
age*'  determining  the  real  ftrength  and  influence  of  the 

different  members  of  fociety.  If  we  examine  by 
this  rule  the  policies  of  the  heroic  ages,  we  fliall 
find  that  they  deferve  the  title  of  republics,  rather 
than  that  of  monarchies.     When  a  warlike  tribe 

3?  The  fame  property  pofTefTed  by  one,  or  by  a  few,  confers  much 
greater  political  confideration  and  influence,  than  it  would  confer  it 
diffufed  among  the  multitude. 

fallied 
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iallied  from  its  woods  and  mountains,  to  take  pof-  chap. 
fefllon  of  a  more    fertile   territory,    the   foldiers  .    -^     j 
fought  and  conquered,  not  for  their  leaders,  but  for 
themfelves  ^°.     The  land  acquired  by  their  united 
valour  was  confidered  as  a  common  property.     It 
was  cultivated  by  the  joint  labour  and  afliduity  of 
all  the  members  of  the  tribe,  who  affembled  at  a 
public  table,    celebrated   together   their  rehgious 
rites,  and,  at  the  end  of  harveft,  received   their 
due  fhares  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  ground, 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  refpedlive  families". 
Superior  opulence  gave  not  to  one  a  title  to  delpife 
another,  nor  was  there  any  diftinftion  known  among 
them,  but  what  was  occafioned  by  the  difference  of 
perfonal  merit  and  abilities.    This  difference,  how- 
ever,   had    naturally  raifed  a  chief  or   leader  to 
the  head  of  every  fociety;    the  frequent  necefnty 
of  employing  his  valour,  or  his  wifdom,  rendered 
his  merit  more  confpicuous  and  more  ufeful;  and 
his  fuperior  ufefulnefs  was  rewarded,  by  the  gra- 
titude of  his    tribe,   with    a    valuable   portion  of 
ground  ^^,  feparated  from  the   common  property. 
This  was  cultivated,  not  by  the  hands  of  his  mar- 
tial followers,  who  laboured  only  for  the  commu- 
nity, but  by  die  captives  taken  in  war,  of  whom  a 
conliderable  number  were  always  bellowed  on  the 

3^  The  OJyfley  furniflies  innumerable  proof's  of  tlie  limited  power 
of  kings.  Ulyffes,  on  molt  occafions,  puts  himlelf  on  an  equal 
footing  with  his  followers.  It  is  commonly  decided  by  lot,  v/hctHer 
he  OiaJl  be  one  of  thofe  who  undertake  any  adventiue  attended  witli 
fatigue  and  danger.     Odyfl".  pafiim. 

37  liocrat.  in  Archidam.  3^  Iliad,  1.  xii.  ver.  310. 

F  1  general. 
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^  ^jr^^*  general^'.  Being  accuftomed  to  command  in  the 
field,  and  to  dire6t  the  meafures,  as  well  as  to 
decide  the  quarrels,  of  his  aflbciates,  he  naturally 
became  the  judge  of  their  civil  differences  j  and, 
as  the  peculiar  favour  of  the  gods  always  attend- 
ed on  fupeiior  virtue,  he  was  alfo  invefled  with 
the  honourable  office  of  prefiding  in  their  religious 
folemnities.  Thefe  important  funftions  of  prieft, 
judge,  and  general,  which  had  naturally  been  con- 
ferred on  the  beft  and  braveft  character  of  each 
particular  tribe,  were,  upon  the  union  of  feveral 
tribes  into  one  ftate,  or  nation,  conferred  on  the 
befl  and  braveft  of  all  the  different  leaders.  Be- 
fore the  various  ftates  of  Greece  had  united  in  a 
general  confederacy,  the  refources  derived  from 
the  domains  appropriated  to  the  prince  (which, 
unlefs  there  was  fome  particular  reafon  to  the  con- 
trary, were  tranfmitted  to  his  defcendants),  had 
enabled  the  feveral  kings  and  leaders  to  extend 
their  influence  and  authority.  Their  comparative 
power  and  fplendor  did  not  entirely  arife  from  the 
merit  of  perfonal  abilities,  but  was  determined  in 
part  by  the  extent  and  value  of  their  poffeiTions : 
and  Agamemnon  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  combined  Greece,  as  much  on  account  of  his 
fuperior  opulence,  as  of  his  many  princely  quali- 
ties*". But  whether  v/e  examine  the  pre-emi- 
nence that  Agamemnon  enjoyed  over  the  other 

59  In  the  dercription  of  the  fliiekl  of  Achilles,  Homer  clearly 
Oiftingiiifties  the  domain  of  the  king  from  the  land  of  the  comrau- 
iiity.     Iliad,  xviii.  ver.  5.1.2. 

4-^  Thucydid.  1.  i. 

pi  inces 
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princes  of  the  confederacy,  which  is  fully  explained  ^  ha  p. 
in  the  Iliad,  or  the  authority  with  which  each  \^.^^^ 
prince  was  invefted  in  his  own  dominions,  which 
is  clearly  illuftrated  in  the  Odyffey,  or  the  in- 
fluence of  a  warlike  chief  over  the  feveral  mem- 
bers of  his  tribe,  which  we  have  already  endea- 
voured to  delineate,  we  fhall  every  where  difcover 
the  limited  power  of  kings,  and  the  mild  modera- 
tion of  mixed  government.  As  in  the  general 
confederacy,  the  councils  "*'  of  princes  controuled  ; 
the  refolves  of  the  monarch,  and  the  voice  of  the 
affembly'*''  was  fuperior  to  that  of  the  council;  fo 
in  each  particular  kingdomx,  the  decifions  of  the 
fenate  prevailed  over  the  will  of  the  prince,  and 
the  acknowledged  majefty  of  the  people '^^  governed 
the  decifions  of  the  fenate'**.  If  we  defcend  ftiU 
lower,  we  fhall  find  the  fame  diftribution  of  power 
in  every  particular  village'*',  which  afforded  a  pic- 
ture, in  miniature,  of  a  kingdom,  while  a  king- 
dom itfelf  afforded  a  fimilar  picture  of  the  whole 
confederacy. 

41  In  matters  of  importance,  Agamemnon  is  generally  determined 
by  the  council  of  chiefs,  many  of  whom,  on  various  occafions,  treat 
him  with  little  refpefl. 

4-i  It  is  referred  to  the  general  aflembly,  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  return  to  Greece,  or  to  profecute  the  fiege  of  Troy. 
Iliad,  ii.    ver.  no.     See  aifo  Arilt.  Ethic.  1.  iii.  c.  v. 

43  Several  of  the  nobles  of  Ithaca  even  afpired  to  the  crown, 
OdyflT.  21. 

44  In  the  Odyfley,  Telemachus  threatens  to  appeal  .to  the  public 
nflcmbly,  of  the  injuftice  of  the  fuitors,  among  whom  were  the 
principal  nobles  of  Ithaca. 

45  Plutarch  in  Thefeo.     Odyff.  ibid. 

F  r^  The 
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C  HA  P.  The  fame  fimplicity  which  regulated  the  poli- 
1...-.^ — )  tical  fyllem,  maintained  the  civil  rights  of"  the 
Their  civil  Greeks.   As  the  price  of  fubmittins;  to  the  reftraints 

regula-  -r  _     o  ^ 

tions.  of  fociety,  a  man  was  fecured  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  life  and  property '^'^i  his  moveables  were  equally 
divided,  at  his  death,  among  his  defcendanlsj  and 
the  unnatural  right  of  primogeniture,  which,  in 
order  to  enrich  the  eldeft  fon,  reduces  the  reft  of 
the  family  to  want  and  mifery,  was  altogether  un- 
known to  the  equal  ipirit  of  the  Grecian  inftitu- 
tions  *^.  Caufes  refpe6ling  property  were  decided 
by  the  firft  magiftrate,  or  by  judges  of  delegated 
authority.  The  profecution  of  murderers  belonged 
to  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  -,  they  might  accept 
a  compenfation  in  money  for  the  lofs  which  the 
family  had  fuftained  '^^ ;  but  if  this  was  not  tendered 
them  by  the  criminal,  or  if  their  refentment  was 
too  violent  to  admit  of  any  fuch  compofition,  they 
were  entitled  to  the  afTiftance  of  all  the  members  of 
their  tribe,  who  either  puniilied  the  murderer  by 
death,  or  compelled  him  to  leave  the  fociety*'. 
Thefe  ufages,  doubtlefs,  prove  the  ideas  of  the 
Greeks,  concerning  criminal  jurifdidion,   to  have 

45  Iliad,  xii.     Find.  Pyth.  Ode  iv. 

47  Odyff.  xiv.  If  there  were  no  cliildren,  the  neareft  relations, 
by  the  father's  fide,  divided  the  moveable  property  :  a-no^p^nxiva  ^i 
61.01.  xTYionv  ^xtsoiTxi  '^y,Pcorxi,  Hefiod.  Theogon.  The  fame  obferva- 
tion  is  made  by  Homer,  Iliad,  v. ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  fuc- 
ceffion  to  land  or  moveable  property. 

4^  Iliad,  ix.  Ajax  blames  the  obftinacy  of  i^chilles,  who  refufcs 
fuch  compenfation  for  an  aftVont,  as  a  man  fometimes  accepted  for 
the  murder  of  a  fon  or  a  brother. 

49  There  are  examples  of  this  in  the  14th,   15th,  and  23d  Iliad. 

Q  been 
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been  very  rude  and  imperfed  :    but  this  difadvan-  ^  HA  P. 

tage  was  in  fome  meafure  compenfated  by  their  y ^,  „; 

ignorance  of  thofe  legal  cruelties,  which  in  civilized  ^ 
nations  are  too  frequently  exercifed,  under  the 
fpecious  pretence  of  juftice.  "  In  later  times," 
fays  Thucydides,  "  punifhments  became  more 
*^  fevere,  but  crimes  were  not,  on  this  account, 
**  lefs  frequent."  The  powerful  or  wealthy  of- 
fender (he  might  have  added)  frequently  eluded 
the  vengeance  of  thofe  fevere  laws ;  whereas 
in  the  heroic  ages,  there  was  not  any  refped  of 
perfons,  princes  themfelves  being  fubjed  to  the 
fame  moderate  penalties '°,  which  were  juftly  in- 
flided  on  their  oitending  fubjeds. 

The  perfedion  of  civil  and  political  inHitutions,  Re^uk- 
which  was  produced  in  Greece  by  the  influence  of  f°ain'^* 
religion,  is  found  in  molt  countries  to  be  propor-  the  duties 

■1     ^         ,     .       .  .  11-      ofdomeftic 

tional  to  their  improvements  in  arts,  and  their  lif-g. 
attainments  in  knowledge  ;  while  the  happy  effeds 
of  domeflic  union  are  frequently  mod  numerous 
and  moft  confiderable  among  the  rudeft  and  leaft 
cultivated  nations.  The  reciprocal  duties  of  the 
governor  and  governed,  as  well  as  the  mutual 
obhgations  of  fubjeds,  are  gradually  unfolded  and 
enlarged  by  the  progreffive  ideas  of  utility  j  but  the 
tender  connedions  of  huiband  and  wife,   of  father 

S"'  Thus  MIdon,  the  brother  of  Ajax,  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Phy- 
iace,  II.  XV.  Patroclus,  for  a  fimilar  offence,  took  refuge  with  the 
father  of  Achilles,  II.  23.  Paufanias  (in  Eiiac.)  gives  examples  of 
the  fame  kind  in  two  kings  of  the  ^tolians  ;  and  thefe  fai5ls  are 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  kingly  office  in  the  heroic  ages,  as  de- 
fcribed  by  Dionyfms  of  Halicarnaffus,  1.  ii.  Hift,  Rom, 

F  4  and 
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CHAP,  and  fon,  of  brothers  and  kinfmen,  excite,  without 
II.  .         ^  .  '  ' 

rcile6tion,  the  warmeft  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  at 
once  infpire  the  afre6lionate  fentiments  of  love  and 
friendfhip,  of  kindnefs  and  gratitude.  The  di6tates 
of  nature  alone  fufficiently  maintain  the  duties 
which  correfpond  to  the  feveral  relations  of  blood ; 
her  voice  is  flrong  and  pofitive,  in  aflerting  their 
obligation  -,  and  there  is  greater  danger  that  thefe 
facred  ties  fhould  be  weakened,  or  perverted,  by 
the  artificial  refinements  of  poHfhed  life,  than  that 
their  influence  fhould  continue  altogether  unknown, 
or  be  feebly  felt,  in  the  early  periods  of  fociety. 

Agreeably  to  thefe  obfervations,  we  find  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  heroic  ages,  the  m.oft  interefting 
piftufes  of  conjugal  love,  of  parental  affeclioo, 
and  of  filial  duty.  Thefe  fentiments,  fuggefted  by 
nature,  and  confirmed  by  reafon,  were  ftill  farther 
llrengthened  by  the  precepts  of  religion  j  and  their 
force,  thus  augmented,  became  fo  ftrong  arid  irre- 
fiflible,  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  conceived  by  men, 
among  whom  fafliion,  and  vanity,  and  intereft, 
have  ufurped  the  place  of  more  generous  and  manly 
principles. 

The  comforts  of  a  family  were  anciently  confi- 
dered  as  equal  to  the  benefits  derived  from  focial 
union.  To  be  deflitute  of  the  one,  was  deemed 
no  lefs  miferable  than  to  be  deprived  of  the  other. 
And  the  total  bafenefs  of  a  man's  character  was 
exprelTed  by  faying,  that  he  deferved  not  to  enjoy 
the  rights  of  a  citizen,  the  proteftion  of  a  fubjed, 
pr  the  happinefs  of  domeftic  life  ^'. 

Marriao;e 
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Marriage  was  a  necefTary  ftep  in  order  to  attain  c  i-i  a  p. 

this  happinefs,  and  the  inftitution  of  marriage  was  ^ J^ , 

afcribed  by  remote  tradition  to  the  bounty  of  the  ^^auiagc. 
gods.  The  Greeks  of  the  heroic  ages,  among 
whom  the  rights  of  weakncfs  and  beauty  were  as 
much  refpefted  as  they  afterv/ards  were  defpifed  by 
their  degenerate  defcendants,  celebrated  the  con- 
jugal union  with  ail  the  pomp  of  religious  feflivity.  - 
The  joyous  band,  carrying  the  nuptial  torches, 
marched  in  pomp  through  the  city,  to  the  found 
of  the  hymeneal  fong  ^'^  -,  the  lufcral  waters  were 
drawn  from  the  facred  fountain  Calliroe,  and  many 
revered  ceremonies  rendered  the  connection  of 
hufband  and  wife  equally  refpedable  gnd  bind- 
ing ". 

Adultery  was  confidered  as  a  crime  of  the  blacked: 
dye,  and  is  always  mentioned  with  the  fame  horror 
as  murder.  Perfons  guilty  of  thefe  atrocious  enor- 
mities purchafed  impunity  ^*,  and  more  frequently 
efcaped  death,  by  voluntary  baniffiment  j  but  in 
m.any  cafes  they  were  punilhed  by  the  united  ven- 
geance of  the  tribe  which  had  received  the  injury. 
Second  nuptials  were  not  abfolutely  forbidden ; 
but  fo  flrong  and  facred  was  the  matrimonial  tie, 
that  even  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties  was  fcarcely 
thought  fufficient  to  dilfolve  it ;  and  the  furvivor, 
by  entering  into  a  new  connedion,  fuffered  a  dimi- 

54  Iliad,  1.  xxiii, 

5J  Thucydides,  1.  ii.    Meurfius  Feriae  Gr?scx,  and  the  aiuhors 
there  cited. 

J+  Odyir.  vlil. 

nution 
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c  HA  P.  nution  of  fame,   and  fubmitted  to  a  confiderablc 
degradation  of  charadler  ". 

Two  circumftances  chiefly  have  rendered  it  dif- 
jficult  to  explain  the  ranlc  and  condition  of  women 
in  the  lieroic  ages.  The  Greek  word  denoting  a 
wife,  is  borrowed  from  a  quahty  which  equally 
applies  to  a  concubine,  and  the  fame  term  is  ufed 
indifferently  to  exprefs  both.  But  the  women  who 
in  ancient  Greece  fubmitted  to  the  infamy  of  pro- 
ftitution,  were  generally  captives  taken  in  war,  who 
were  reduced  by  the  cruel  right  of  arms  to  the 
miferable  condition  of  fervitude.  Hence  it  has 
been  erroneoufly  inferred,  that  in  ancient  Greece, 
wives  as  well  as  concubines  were  the  flaves  of  their 
hufbands.  This  "miftaken  notion,  it  has  been 
attempted  to  confirm,  not  only  by  infilling  on  the 
humiliating  condition  of  the  fair  fex  in  the  later 
a^es  of  Greece,  but  by  exprefsly  afTerting,  that,  in 
ancient  times,  they  were  purchafed  by  their  huf- 
bands  ^'^.  But  this  is  to  fupport  one  error  by  an- 
other. Before  entering  into  the  ftate  of  wedlock, 
it  was  cuftomary  for  a  man  to  make  a  mutual  ex- 
change of  prefents  with  his  intended  father-in-law. 
The  Greeks  had  particular  terms  to  exprefs  the 
prefent  which  he  bellowed,  as  well  as  that  which 
he  received  ".  The  former,  which  has  no  corre- 
fponding  term  in  the  modern  languages,  is  tranf- 

5J  Penelope  was  reftrained  from  marrying  a  fecond  hufband  : 
enaofjuytii ,   ivtviv  wo(r»of,  d'/ijU.o»o  te  (p-nfjui/,   li.  xv. 

515  Lord  Kaimes's  Sketches,  Thomas  fur  la  Condition  des 
Femmes,  &c. 

lated 
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lated  by  the  more  general  word  "  price,"  which  chap. 
has  given  rife  to  the  falfe  notion  of  the  purchafe  .  -^  j 
and  fervitude  of  women ;  but  the  latter,  which 
may  with  propriety  be  tranflated  "  dower  ^^"  was 
given  as  a  provifion  for  the  wife,  both  during  mar- 
riage and  after  its  diffolution  ",  and  was  fufficient 
to  deliver  her  from  that  fuppofed  ftate  of  depend- 
ence on  the  hufband,  which  never  had  any  exift- 
ence  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  fyftematic  writers 
of  the  prefent  age. 

In  the  modern  countries  of  Eui-ope,  wom.en  are 
generally  excluded  from  the  ferious  occupations  of 
life,  but  admitted  to  an  equal  Ihare  in  its  gayeft 
amufements.  During  the  heroic  ages,  they  were 
not  abfolutely  debarred  from  the  former, .  although 
it  was  impoflible  to  affociate  their  natural  delicacy 
and  timidity  to  the  warhke  labours  and  pleafures 
which  formed  the  principal  employments  of  their 
hufoands.  The  intercourfe  between  the  {t-Kts, 
therefore,  was  lefs  frequent  and  general,  than 
would  fuit  the  refined  foftnefs  of  modern  manners. 

The  attention  of  women  was  chiefly  confined  to  Their  oc- 
domeftic  cares,  or  to  the  praftice  of  fuch  arts  as  ^^'P^"o"? 

'  -T  _        a  damule- 

required  neither  ftrength,  nor  courage,  nor  wif-  ments. 
dom,  but  only  the  patient  exertions  of  mechanical 
dexterity  '^^     Our  natural  relped"  for  the  honour 
of  the  fex  is  offended  at  hearing  them  as  much 

59  Odyff.  ii.  Telemachus  fays,  that  if  his  mother  fliould  be  fent 
from  the  houfe,  he  would  be  obliged  to  return  her  dower  to  her  fa- 
ther Icarius. 

60  Homer,  paflira. 

extolled 
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C  HA  P.  extolled  for  their  fkill  in  the  labours  of  the  loom, 
as  for  their  beauty  and  virtue ;  but  it  deferves  to 
be  confidered,  that  weaving  and  embroidery  being, 
like  all  other  arts,  lefs  extenfivcly  diffufed  in  Greece 
than  in  improved  commercial  countries,  were  on 
this  account  more  highly  valued,  and  therefore 
better  adapted  to  confer  difrin^lion  on  thofe  who 
excelled  in  them.  They  were  pradifed  by  ladies 
of  the  higheft  rank,  and  even  by  queens,  who  alfo 
thought  it  an  honour  to  be  entrulled  with  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  till  they  became  fit  for  the 
fociety  of  their  fathers  ^'.  Befides  thefe  employ- 
ments, the  women  were  permitted  to  join  in  cele- 
bration of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  many 
of  them  were  confecrated  to  the  fervice  of  parti- 
cular divinities  ^\  In  the  feafons  of  public  fefti- 
vity,  they  mjxed  more  freely  than  on  ordinary 
occafions  in  the  fociety  of  the  other  fex.  This 
was  fometimes  attended  with  fuch  inconveniencies 
as  might  naturally  be  expe6ted  to  arife  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  ufual  reftraints  impofed  on  their 
behaviour.  «  The  beautiful  Polymela,"  fays  Ho- 
mer ^%  "  dancing  in  the  chorus  of  Diana,  was 
"  embraced  by  Mercury ;  but  llie  had  no  fooner 
"  brought  forth  a  fon,  than  one  of  the  principal 
'f  citizens  offered  her  his  hand."  The  inftitu- 
tions  of  the  heroic  ages  promoted,  with  admirable 

6i  Thus,  Thetis  educated  Achilles.     Hefiod  fays  poeticallj,  that 
in  the  age  of  filver,  the  children  continued,  during  an  infancy  of  an 
hundred  years,  under  the  care  of  their  mothers. 
^«  Theano  was  prieftefs  of  Vulcan,  &c.  Iliad.  6j  niad,  xvi. 

propriety, 
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propriety,  the  modeft  referve  of  women,  while  C  H  A  p. 
they  permitted  not  one  excufable  error  to  cover  an  v— y— > 
amiable  character  with  indelible  infamy.  The  crime 
of  having  too  tender  an  heart  was  not  deemed  inex- 
piable ;  and,  as  the  confequences  of  female  weak- 
nefs  were  imputed  to  the  affectionate  ardour  r-.f 
fome  amorous  divinity,  they  were  fo  far  from  ob- 
fcuring  the  charms  of  beauty,  that  they  adorned  it 
with  new  graces  and  more  confpicuous  fpiendor. 

The  fim.pHcity  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was  Conjugal 
equally  remote  from  the  cruel  tyranny  of  favages,  ^"^^" 
which  condemns  women  to  fervitude,  and  the  in- 
terefted  refinement  of  luxury  and  vice,  which  re- 
gards them  as  mere  inftruments  of  pleafure.  The 
natural  equality  between  the  fexes  fuggefted 
by  the  voice  of  fentiment,  afferted  by  the  dic- 
tates of  reafon,  and  confirmed  by_the  precepts 
of  religion,  produced  the  moft  delicate  affections 
that  can  infpire  a  fufceptible  heart :  hence  thofe 
moving  fcenes  fo  admirably  delineated  by  Homer, 
Vv'hich  retrace  the  moft  perfect  image  of  domeftic 
fehcity  ;  hence  thofe  pleafing- pains,  thofe  anxious 
folicitudes  of  tendernefs  and  love,  which  frequently 
degenerate  into  melancholy  prefages  of  the  lofs  of 
an  union  to  which  nothing  was  wanting  but  that  it 
fhould  prove  immortal  ^*. 

The  fentiments  of  parental  affeftion  were  pro-  parental 
portionably  ftrong  and  ardent  with  thofe  of  con-  a^fe'^'o"* 
jugal  love.     The  mutual  tendernefs  of  the  hufband 

''4  See  the  interview  of  Heeler  and  Andromache,  and  other  ex- 
amples.   Iliad,  ix.  and  OdyflT.  vi. 

5  and 
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CHAP,  and  wife  was  communicated  to  their  offspring  ;  while 
the  father  viev/ed  in  his  child  the  charms  of  its 
mother,  and  the  mother  perceived  in  it  the  manly 
graces  of  its  father.  Independently  of  the  delicacy 
of  fentiments,  there  are,  doubtlefs,  in  all  countries, 
favage  and  civilized,  innumerable  inftances  of  pa- 
ternal kindnefs,  v/hich,  indeed,  is  the  moft  fimple 

Duties  of  and  natural  expanfion  of  felf-love.  But  in  the 
heroic  ages  alone,  we  find  fincere  and  complete 
returns  of  filial  duty.  In  the  lowed  ftate  of  favage 
life  men  are,  for  the  moft  part,  little  acquainted 
with  this  refpectful  affeftion  :  they  fear  and  obey, 
but  without  any  mixture  of  love,  thofe  who  are 
wifer  and  ftronger  than  themfelves.  When  they 
become  wife  and  ftrong  in  their  turn,  they  difre- 
gard  the  trembling  hand  that  reared  their  tender 
years,  or  if  any  faint  emotions  of  gratitude  are 
feebly  felt,  they  difcover  them  in  the  prepofterous 
kindnefs  of  delivering  their  aged  parents  from  what 
appears  to  their  own  juvenile  impatience  the 
wretched  load  of  life  ^\  Among  nations,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  are -funk  in  the  corruptions  inci- 
dent to  exceffive  luxury  and  refinement,  the  ties 
of  nature  are  perverted  or  effaced  -,  the  young  de- 
fpife  the  admonitions,  and  avoid  the  company  of 
the  aged ;  and  the  duties,  as  well  as  the  bufinels 
of  fociety,  are  degraded  into  a  miferable  traffic  of 
intereft  or  pleafure.  But  as  the  Greeks  had 
emerged  from  the  melancholy  gloom  of  the  firft 
fituation,  and  had  not  yet  declined  into  the  foul 

^5  Voyage  du  Pere  Charlevoix.     Lafitau  Moeurs  des  Sauvages. 

vapours 
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vapours  of  the  fecond,  they  difplayed  the  meridian  chap. 
fplendor   of  the  domeftic  virtues ".       The  reve-  j 

rence  of  children  for  their  parents  approached  their 
veneration  for  the  gods.  The  mofl  violent  and 
impetuous  heroes  fubmitted,  without  reluctance, 
to  the  feverefl  didates  af  paternal  authority.  In 
fuch  delicate  concerns  as  might  feem  to  affe6t 
themfelves  alone,  they  relinquifhed  their  favourite 
inclinations,  difavowed  any  will  of  their  own,  and 
committed  their  deareft  concerns  to  the  experi- 
enced wifdom  and  known  goodnefs  of  their  fathers. 
The  amiable  expreffions  of  filial  refped  were  ex- 
tended into  a  more  general  fentiment  of  regard  for 
the  infirm  and  aged.  Even  among  brothers  who 
were  nearly  of  the  fame  age,  the  younger  was 
obliged  to  yield  in  every  inftance  to  the  elder  j 
and  it  was  an  acknovvlcdged  principle  of  religion, 
that  the  Furies  defended,  by  their  ftern  authority, 
the  facred  rights  of  fuperior  yeaFs  ^\ 

The  occupations  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  whe-  Occupa- 
ther  of  war  or  peace,  were,   for  the   moll  part,  tiiTci^eks 
directed  by  the  fame  facred  influence  which  go-  j^"7"Sthe 
verned  their  behaviour  in  the  various  relations  of  ages. 
domeftic  and  focial  Hfe.     War  was  their  principal  state  of  the 
employment ;  and  in  the  field  tliey  both  difolayed  '"^^'^^'■y 

,  ^  A      -^  art  among. 

their  nobleft  qualities,  and  difcovered  the  greateft  them, 
defects  of  their  character.    They  were  unacquainted 

^^  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  language  that  can  exprefs,  without 
a  circumlocution,  what  the  Greeks  meant  by  6,H7rTc.,  the  obligations 
of  children  to  repay  the  maintenance,  the  education,  and  the  tender 
cares  of  their  parents. 

^7  njfatovTtgo»5  £W/t;6;  «i£c  sTTciTau    Homer,  pafiim. 

with 
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CHAP,  with  thofe  difcipliiied  evolutions  which  give  har- 
mony and  concert  to  numerous  bodies  of  men,  and 
enable  whole  armies  to  move  with  the  adivity  and 
addrefs  of  fmgle  combatants.  What  was  wanting 
in  fkill  they  fupplied  by  courage.  They  marched 
to  the  field  in  a  deep  phalanx,  ruihed  impetuoufly 
to  the  attack,  and  bravely  clofed  with  their  ene- 
mies. Each  warrior  was  firmly  buckled  with  his 
antagonift,  and  compelled  by  necefnty  to  the  fame 
exertions  of  valour,  as  if  the  fortune  of  the  day 
had  depended  upon  his  fingle  arm.  Their  prin- 
cipal weapon  was  the  fpear  refembling  the  Roman 
pilum,  which,  thrown  by  the  nervous  and  well- 
dire6ted  vigour  of  a  fteady  hand,  often  penetrated 
the  firmeft  fhields  and  bucklers.  When  they 
miffed  their  aim,  or  when  the  flroke  proved  inef- 
fedual  through  want  of  force,  they  drew  their 
fwords,  and,  fummoning  their  utmoft  refolution, 
darted  impetuoufly  on  the  foe.  This  mode  of 
war  was  common  to  the  foldiers  and  generals,  the 
latter  being  as  much  diflinguifhed  in  the  day  of 
a6lion  by  their  ftrength  and  courage,  as  by  their 
fkill  and  conduft.  The  Greeks  had  bows,  and 
flings,  and  darts,  intended  for  the  pradlice  of 
diftant  hoftility,  but  the  ufe  of  thefe  weapons, 
which  were  much  employed  in  the  military  paflimes 
of  the  heroic  ages,  was  confined  in  the  field  to 
warriors  of  inferior  renown  ^^  Their  defenfive 
armour    was     remarkably    complete  :     a   briglit 

<58  Teucer  Is   more  than  once  upbraided  in  the  Iliad  as  a  vain 
archer. 

helmet, 
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helmet,  adorned  with  plumes,   covered  the  head  CKAP. 
and   face,     a   firm    corflet  ^  defended   the    breaft,  <    -.-.,,7 
greaves  of  brafs  defcendcd  to  the  feet,    and  an 
ample    fliield    loofely    attached    to   the   fnoulders 
turned   in    all   dire(51:ions,    and    oppofed    its   firm 
refillance  to  every  hoftile  affault. 

The  clofe  compaft  combats  of  the  Greeks  were  The  efFea 
fitted   to   excite  the  moil  furious  paiuons  of  the  mi'ira^'y 
heart,  and  to  embitter  national  animolity  by  per-  'y-   ■'- 
fonal  hatred  and  reveno-e.     A  battle  confided  of  manners. 
fo  many  duels,  which   exafperated  to   the  utmofl 
the  hoftility  of  the  contending  parties  ;   each  foldier 
knew  the  antagonifb  fiom  whom  he  had  received, 
or  on  whom  he  had  infiifted  the  feverell  injuries. 
They  fought  with  all  the  keennefs  of  refentmicnt, 
and  often  fulhed  the  honours  of  viftory  by  thofe 
licentious  cruelties  which  are  too  natural  to  men 
in  the  giddy  moment  of  triumph  over  a  detefted 
adverfary. 

It  is  partly  to  this  unfortunate  circumflance,  and 
.partly  to  the  ancient  mode  of  appropriating  the 
warhke  plunder  to  thofe  who  firfl  acquired  it,  that 
we  are  to  afcribe  the  fliocking  enornnities  which 
were  fometim^es  committed  by  the  braveil  and 
moft  generous  of  the  Grecian  chiefs. 

That  the  feverities  exercifed  towards  the  con-  Laws  of 
quered  proceeded  not  from  the  barbarifm  of  the  ^^^* 
age,  and  an  ignorance  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  is 
plain  from  the  obfervances  deemed  necelTary,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  gods,  in  carrying 
on  any  military  expedition,  or  in  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  vi6tory.     Thefe  obfervances,  which  were 

Vol.  I,  G  confirmed 
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CHAP,  confirmed   by    the    laws   of  nations    among   the 
Greeks,  were  pradifed  before  the  commencement 
of  hofbilities,  during  their  continuance,  and  after 
their  conchifion.      Before  any  war  could  be  law- 
fully undertaken,  it  was  neceflary  to  difpatch  am- 
balTadors,  who  might  explain  the  injury  that  had 
been  done,  demand  immediate  and  complete  fatif- 
fadion,  and  if  this  was  refufed,  denounce  in  form 
the  refolution  of  their  community,  to  profecute  its 
claim  by  force  of  arms  ^°.     After  they  had  begun 
to  execute  their  fatal  purpofe,  the  characters  of  he- 
ralds, thofe  facrcd  ininifters  of  kings,  were  equally 
refpefted  by  friends  and  foes.     They  travelled  in 
iafety  through  the  midft  of  emibattled  hofts,  pro- 
claimed  to    the   filent   warriors  the  conimifTions 
with  which   they  were   intrufted,  or   demanded  a 
truce  for  burying  the  dead,  which  could  not  be 
refufed    without  the    moft  enormous    impiety  '**. 
The  ufe  of  poifoned  weapons  '^   was  forbidden, 
under    pain   of    the   divine   difpleafure.      It    v/as 
agreeable  to  the  will  of  the  gods  that  the  life  Ihould 
be    fpared,    when    a   fufficient    ranfom    v/as  pro- 
mifed  ^^^     And  after  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  hoftile  nations,  without  any  appa- 
rent ratification  but  the  honour  of  the  contracting 
parries,  the  perfidious  v/retches  who  betrayed  the 
fanftity  of  their  engagements,  were  devoted,  amidft 

^  See  chap.  i.  p.  4.3.  7»  Komer,  paffim. 

7'  Ilns  lefuled  Ulyires  poifoned  arrows,  fince  he  revered  tlie  im- 
monal  gods, 

7«  ir»i*I,  i.     Ibid,  vl,  24. 

fblemn 
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folemn  facrifices  and  libations,  to  the  fury  of  tlie  chap. 
terrible  goddtlTcs  ".  v»— ^,^.-«./ 

Frona  the   arts  of  peace,  the  Greeks  had  ac-  Arts  of 
quired   the   necellar-ies,  and  procured  the  accom-  ^^^'^"' 
modarions,   but  had  not  obtained  the  luxuries  of 
life.      Pafcurage    and    agriculture    fuppJied    tiiem 
with   the  mofc  indifpenfable  articles  of  food,  and 
v/ith  the  principal  materials  of  clothing.     The  im-  State  of 
plements  of  hufoandry  were  extremely  imperfe(5i: ;  l^l^^  ' 
the  plough  itfcif,  tlie  m-ofl  ufefdl  of  them  all,  being 
'  compofcd  entirely  of  wood  '*,  which  arofe  rather 
f  om  the  fcarcity  of  iron,  than  from  any  defe6l  of 
mechanical  ingenuity  ".     They  employed,   in  the 
time  of  Hefiod,  the  invention  of  fhears,  for  de- 
priving the  Iheep  of  their  wool,  having  formerly 
waited  the  feafon  of  its  annual  feparation  by  na- 
ture ^*.     Barley  was  the  principal  produce  of  their 
fields,  and  furnifhed  the  ordinary  food  both  of  men 
and  of  horfes.     The  invention  of  mills  was  un- 
known, and  the  grain   underwent  feveral  tedious  • 
operations,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  bruifing  of  it 
between  two  large  ftones  with  the  hand  ".     Al- 
though the  Greeks  cultivated  the  olive,  they  were 
unacquainted  with   the   benefit  derived  from  the 
fruit  of  this  plant,  fo  well  adapted  to  cheer  the 
melancholy  gloom  of  night  ^^     The  Grecian  foil 

73  Illaf],  iii.       74  Hefiod,  Oper.  &Dies.         75  Homer,  paHim. 

76  Hefiod,  ibid.  77  Plin.  1.  xviii.  c.  xlv. 

78  The  Greeks  had  not  difcovered  any  other  contrivance  for  that      ^ 
purpofe,  than  the  burning  of  great  fires  of  wood.      The  torches 
mentioned  by  Homer  confiftcd  of  branches  of  any  refinous  tree,  fp-lit 
at  the  end,  and  lighted  at  the  fire.     Odyif,  1.  vi.  ver.  307.   1.  xviii. 
vcr.  jcC.  S;  ver.  309. 

G  2  was 
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C  HA  P.  ■v^,-^5   naturally   favourable   to   the  grape ;  but  the 
. ^,-,_i  long  and  operofc  procefs  by  which  the  juice  of  it 

was  feparated  and  prepared,   rendered  wine  fcarce 

and  dear  ". 
Mechanic        Qf  ^\^q  mechanic  arts,   weavino-  was   the  befl 

arts.  .  t3 

underftood  j  yet  this,  as  well  as  all  the  other  pro- 
fefiions  which  are  qualified  by  the  appellation  of 
fedentary,  were  praftifed  by  the  Greeks  {landing 
upright '° ;  which  feems  to  indicate  an  imperfect 
ftate  of  improvement.  The  hatchet,  wimble, 
plane,  and  level,  are  the  tools  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer, who  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted  w^ith 
the  faw,  the  fquare,  and  the  compafs  '*.  The 
art  of  cutting  marble,  which  afterwards  furnifhed 
Grecian  ingenuity  with  the  materials  of  thofe  ini- 
mitable productions  which  are  flill  the  wonder  of 
the  world,  was  as  yet  undifcovered ;  nor  did  the 
poliflied  luftre  of  this  valuable  ftone  adorn  the  ha- 
bitations of  the  Greeks  ^'^. 
Fir.e  nris.        HomiCr  mentions  not  the  orders  of  architedlure, 

Ajcnitec-  ... 

tu:e.  which  were  invented  in  a  later  age  -,    and  pillars 

are  the  only  ornaments  afllgned  to  the  edifices 
which  he  defcribes.  The  houfes  of  the  great  were 
furrounded  by  a  wall,  that  con  filled  of  two  floors ; 
the  lower  of  which  was  diftributed  into  four  apart- 
ments, which  we  have  tranilated  by  the  names  of 

79  Otly.T.  1.  vli.  ver.  122.  "«"  Euftach.  In  Iliad,  i.  ver.  31. 

81  Odyff.  1.  V.  ver.  234.,  &c. 

'*  In  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  which  fhonewith  golJ,  filver,  brafs, 
and  amber,,  there  is  no  mention  of  marble.     Od)lT.  i.  iv.  ver.  yz. 

haU, 
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hall  ^^,    portico,    antichamber,    and  bedchamber,  chap. 
■which  exprefs  the  fame  relative  fituation,   rather  >___^^J...^ 
than  any  other  point  of  refemblance.     The  roofs 
were  flat,  and  the  doors  opened  towards  the  fur- 
rounding  v^all,  while  the  gates  of  the  wail  itfelf 
opened  towards  the  road  or  ftreet  ^^     The  inven-  Paindng. 
tion  of  enamelling  metals  had  been  cultivated  with 
fingular    fuccefs :    and  though  painting,   properly 
fo  called,  was  rude  and  unformed  during  the  age 
of  Homer,  the  genius  of  the  divine  poet  has  de- 
fcribed  the  rudiments  of  his  kindred  art  with  fuch 
graces  as  would  adorn  ^*  its  moft  refined  flate  of 

*'  'H  Tci:|(;  uru;  ;  ff'Joc  '"'f^'  o  •TrvXcr.i,  ^noc  oi  to  efXioc  avXr,,  iA,eTx 
«>   aiGasra,  o  •K^oSoi/.oif  Kcci  ^otha-yuoi;,  Pollux  Onomad. 

^4  Odj'fl".  1.  i.  vei-.  441. 

*5  The  nobler  kinds  of  painting  are  all  illuftrated  in  the  fliield  of 
Achilles  ;  and  each  piflure  dilcovers  a  wondeiful  degree  of  invention^ 
exprejfion,  and  catnpofiiipn .  Iliad,  xyiii.  Perrault  and  Terrsfibn,  who 
thoiiglit  it  impoilible  to  place  fo  many  piftui^es  in  the  ciixvimference 
ofalhield,  were  anfwered  by  Boivin,  who  fuppofed  a  great  many 
concentric  circles.  This  opinion  was  adopted  by  Pope,  who  pre- 
tends that  all  the  branches  of  painting,  even  aerial  perfpeclive,  may 
be  found  in  Homer's  Ihleld.  "  That  he  was  no  ftranger  to  aerial 
*'  perfpe6liv'e,  appears  from  his  exprefsly  marking  the  diilance  from 
5*  objeft  to  object,"  &c.  But  this  obfervation  only  proves  that  Pope, 
who  praftifed  painting,  was  little  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  that 
art ;  fmce  aerial  perfpeftive  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  diminution  of 
pbjedls  in  proportion  to  their  diflance,  and  relates  entirely  to  the 
changing  and  v/eakening  of  colours,  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  medium  through  v<'hicli  they  are  feen.  The  objeflions  of  Per- 
rault and  TeiTsflbn,  and  the  concentric  circles  of  Boivin,  are  equally 
frivolous.  The  (hleld  of  Homer  contains,  in  faft,  but  ten  pictures. 
The  enumeration  by  the  particles  ynv  and  ^s  fixes  the  number. 
But  the  poet  not  only  defcribes  thefe  ten  piflures  actually  reprefented 
on  the  fliield,  but  alTo  mentions  their  antecedents  and  confequents. 
This  is  the  chief  fuperiority  of  poetical  imitation  above  painting, 
that  it  can  defcribe,  in  a  few  pages,  what  many  galleries  of  pictures 
could  not  reprefent.     But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

G  3  perfe6lion. 
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perfeflion.  Mufic  was  much  praftifcd  among  the 
early  Greeks.  It  was  not  of  the  learned  kind,  and 
therefore  tlie  better  adapted  to  touch  the  heart. 
The  effe6ls  afcribed  to  it  are  wonderful,  but  not 
incredible,  becaufe  the  ancient  mufic  was  not 
merely  an  agreeable  fuccellion  of  m.elodious,  un- 
meaning founds,  but  an  imitation  and  a  heighten- 
ing of  the  fimple,  natural,  and  pathetic  tones  and 
cadences  of  a  beautiful  and  exprefllve  language  *". 

Scicnccr.  In  the  heroic  ages  men  had  neither  leiliire  nor 
inclination  to  attend  to  the  fpeculative  fciences. 
All  the  knowledge  that  they  pofiefTed  or  efteemed 
was  of  the  praftical  kind.  From  arithmetic  they 
learned  fuch  fimple  calculations  as  fuited  the  nar- 
row fjphere  of  their  tranfadions.  Aftronomy  taught 
them  to  obferve  the  conileilations  moft  necefTary 
to  direft  the  adventurous  courfe  of  the  m.ariner : 
but  their  navigation  was  ilill  {o  iwpertcd:  that  they 
feldom  abandoned  the  coafts  j  and  the  only  (lars 
mentioned  by  Homer  are  the  Great  and  Little 
Bear,  the  Pleiades,  the  Hyades,  Orion,  and  the 
Dog  Star.  The  metaphyfics,  ethics,  and  politics 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  have  been  explained  under 
the  article  of  religion,  from  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally derived,  and  with  which  they  long  conti- 

Educa-  nued  to  be  infeparably  connected.  The  main  ob- 
je6ls  propofed  in  the  education  of  the  young  war- 
riors, were,  that  they  lliould  learn  to  excel  in  tlie 
military  exercifes  of  the   age,   elj^ecially  thofe  of 

"6  OdyfT.  ili.  ver.  267,  &  pafTim.      This  fubjei51:  will  be  treated 
fully  herciiftei-. 

throwing 
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throwing  the   lance    ?.nd  of  driving  the   chariot,  CHAP. 

and  to  command  the   attention  of  the  fcnate,  or  v ^„^ 

affembly,  by  delivering  their  opinion  in  a  perfpi- 
cuoiis,  elegant,  and  manly  ftyle*'. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  council  and  in  the  field  Ordinmy 
that  thcfe  fuperior  accomipiifliments  foiicited  and  nients  of 
obtained  their  well-merited  rewards.     Each  com-  ^H'-'G'-eeks 

durir.g  the 

munity  prefented,  in  time  of  peace,  the  pic-  htiok 
ture  of  a  large  famiily.  The  Greeks  lived  in  con-  ^^^" 
tinual  fociety  with  their  equals,  enjoyed  common 
pleafures  and  amufements,  and  had  daily  oppor- 
tunities of  difplaying  their  ufeful  talents  in  the 
fight  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  frequent  dif- 
putes  between  individuals  occafioned  litigations  and 
trials,  which  furniHied  employment  for  the  elo- 
quence and  abiUties  of  men,  in  the  necefiary  de- 
fence of  their  friends.  The  funeral  games,  and 
thofe  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  feveral  im- 
portant events,  both  of  a  civil  and  facred  kind, 
opened  a  continual  fource  of  entertainment.  There 
the  young  and  vigorous  contended  in  the  rapid 
race;  wielded  the  maffy  casftus  or  ponderous  quoit  j 
and  exerted  equal  efforts  of  ftrength  and  f]^:ill  in 
the  other  manly  exercifes  which  confirm  the  vigour 
of  the  body,  and  the  fortitude  of  the  mind.  Nor 
were  the  aged  and  infirm  allowed  to  ianguifh  for 
want  of  proper  objefts  to  roufe  their  emulation? 
to  flatter  their  pride,  and  to  employ  their  remain- 
ing adivity.  It  belonged  to  them  to  offer  their 
wife  counfels,  to  interpofe  their  refpefted  autho- 

G  4  rity. 
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rity,  and  to  decide  tlie  quarrels,  as  well  as  to 
determine  the  merit,  of  tlie  young  candidates  for 
fame.  The  applaufe  and  rewards  beftowed  on 
him  whofe  counfels  and  decifions  were  moft  gene- 
rally approved,  confoled  the  weaknefs  of  his  de- 
clining years,  while  his  rivals,  though  difappointed 
for  the  prefcnt,  expefted,  on  fome  future  occa- 
fion,  to  obtain  the  fame  honourable  marks  of  the 
public  efteem*^ 
Eftimateof       After  this  general  review  of  the  Grecian  m.anners 

the  Gre-  .._..'^-,, 

cian  man-  and  mftitutionSj  mouicl  we  endeavour  to  ellimate 
charafter  ^^^*^^^  value,  they  would  probably  rife  in  our  efieem, 
during  the  by  being  Compared,  either  with  the  rude  cuftoms 
ages.  of  favage  life,  or  v/ith  the  artificial  refinem-cnts  of 

polifhed  fociety.  The  Greeks  had  advanced  be- 
yond that  uniform  infipidity  of  deportment,  that 
fuUen  ferocity  of  manners,  and  that  hardened  in- 
fenfibility  of  heart,  which  univerfally  charaft'erife 
the  favage  ftate.  They  ftill  poiTeiled,  hov/ever, 
that  patient  intrepidity,  that  noble  fpirit  of  in- 
dependence, that  ardent  attachment  to  their  friendsy 
and  that  generous  contem.pt  of  pain  and  danger 
and  death,  which  render  the  defcription  of  the 
wild  tribes  of  America  fo  intereiling  to  a  philofo- 
phic  mind.  Of  tv/o  principal  enjoyments  of  life, 
ftudy  and  converfation,  they  were  little  acquainted, 
indeed,  with  the  confolations  and  pleafare  of  the 
firft,  the  v/ant  of  which  was  compenfated  by  the 
fincerity,  the  confidence,  the  charm.s  of  the  fecond. 
Their  focial  affe6cions  wei-e  lefs  comprehenfive  in 

88  Iliad,  xviii.     Ibid,  xxiii. 
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their  objefts,  but  more  powerful  in  their  effeih,  ^^^A^* 
than  thofe  of  poliflied  nations.  A  generous  chief 
rufiies  to  certain  death,  to  revenge  the  caufe  of  his 
friend;  yet  refufes  to  the  prayers  of  an  aged  pa-^ 
rent  the  melancholy  confolation  of  interring  the 
remains  of  his  favourite  fon;  till  the  correfpond- 
ing  image  of  his  own  father  ftrikes  his  mind,  and 
at  once  melts  him  to  pity^°.  The  imaginary 
wants  and  artificial  paffioris  which  are  fo  necelTary 
to  urge  the  hand  of  indufbry,  and  to  vary  the 
purfuits  of  men,  in  im.proved  commercial  focieties, 
were  fupplied  to  the  Greeks  by  that  excelTive 
fenfibihty,  which  interelled  them  fo  deeply  in  the 
affairs  of  their  community,  their  tribe,  their  fa- 
mily, and  their  friends,  and  which  conneded  them 
by  the  feelings  of  gratitude  even  with  the  inanimate 
objefts  of  nature.  As  they  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  fame  diverfity  of  employments,  fo  neither 
were  they  fatigued  with  the  fame  giddy  round  of 
dilTipated  pleafures  which  augment  the  fplendid 
mifery  of  later  times.  Though  ignorant  of  in- 
numerable arts  which  adorn  the  prefent  age, 
they  had  difcovered  one  of  ineilimable  value,  to 
render  the  great  duties  of  life  its  moft  entertain- 
ing amufement.  It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  eafy  to 
point  out  a  nation  who  united  a  more  complete 
fubor(^ination  to  eftablilhed  authority  with  a  higher 
fenfe  of  perfonal  independence,  and  a  more  re- 
fpectfiil  regard  to  the  dictates  of  rehgion  with  a 
more  ardent  fpirit  of  martial  enterprize.      The 

89  Iliad,  XX  iv. 
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CHAP,  generous  equality  of  their  political  eflablifliments, 
._  -  i  and  their  imagined  intercourfe  with  the  gods,  con- 
fpired  to  raife  them  to  a  certain  elevation  of  charac- 
ter which  will  be  for  ever  remembered  and  admired. 
This  charader  was  rendered  permanent,  in  Sparta, 
by  the  famous  laws  commonly  afcribed  to  the  inven- 
rion  of  Lycurgus,  but  which,  as  will  appear  in  the 
{iibfequent  chapter,  were  almoli;  exaft  copies  of  the 
cuftoms  and  inftitutions  that  univerfally  prevailed 
in  Greece  duiing  the  heroic  ages. 
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CHAP.     III. 

ViftrrMed  State  cf  Greece. — The  HeracIeidcC  conduFl 
the  Dorians  into  Peloponnejus. — Divide  their 
Conquefis  in  that  Penin/iila. — The  Eolic^  Ionic ^ 
and  Dcric  Migrations. — Eftablijhment  of  Colonies 
in  Thrace,  Macedon,  Africa^  and  Magna  Gr^e- 
cia. — Influence  of  the  Ionic  Colonies  in  J/ia  on  the 
Affairs  of  the  Mother  Country, — The  Abolition  of 
Monarchy  in  Greece. — New  Diforders  in  that 
Country. — Four  Injiitutions  which  tended  to  re- 
rn'Gve  them. — Thk  Amphy^yonic  Council. — The 
Oracle  of  Delphi. — The  Olympic  Games. — The 
Spartan  Laws. 

REECE  triumphed  over  Troy,  but  it  was  chap. 
y    a  melancholy  triumph.  The  calamities  of  war  u-_J.^ 
v/ere  followed  by  difaflers  at  fea,  by  difcord  among  state  of 
the  chiefs,  by  ruin  to  the  confederacy;  yet  thefe  after  the 
evils  were  lefs  afBidlins;  than  the  inteftine  animo-  Ti^jan 

...  .  \V3X. 

fities  and  fedition  excited  by  the  licence  of  the 
people,  and  fomented  by  the  ambition  of  the 
nobles  during  the  long  and  unfortunate  abfence  of 
tlieir  kings.  The  viftorious  Agamemnon  had 
fcarce  fet  foot  on  his  native  land,  when  he  was  cut 
off  by  an  adulterous  fpoufe  and  a  perfidious 
afifailm'.  His  fon  Oreftes  found  prctedlion  in 
Athens  againft  the  relentment  of  an  ufurper.     In. 

*  Odyff.  L  i.  vcr.  29. 
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c  HA  P.  the  eighth  year  of  his  exile  he  returned  with  his 
i___^^«^^  partiians,  and  took  juft  vengeance   on  the  abo- 
minable Egyflheus  and  Clytemneftra".    He  reigned 
in  Argos,  but  with   far  iefs  glory  than  his  father; 
nor  did  that  kingdom  ever  thenceforth  alTume  its 
ancient  pre-eminence. 
Wenknefs        Tlie  Wanderings  and  woes  of  Ulyfles   are  too 
c«»ntry      well  knowH  to  be  defcribed'.     His  patient  forti- 
daiing       ^^^g  re2:ained   the   kingdom  of  Ithaca,   but  not 
fucceeding  withouc  wading   through  the    blood  of  his  mofl 
Fro.wAC.  illufcious  fubjects*.     If  hifiory  minutely  recorded 

J  f  34  till     ^j^g  domcllic  feuds  which  prevailed  in  other  ftates, 
rjo.  _  ^  ...... 

it  would  probably  exhibit  a  difgufting  picbure  of 

fraud  and  cruelty,    and  a  continual  repetition  of 

iinniilar  crimes  and  calamities  would  equally  fatigue 

the  attention,   and  offend  the   humanity,   of  the 

modern  reader.     But  though  it  would  be  neither 

entertaining  r;or  ufeful  to  defcribe  the  particular 

and  tranlitory  conlequenc-es  of  thefe  diforders,  it  is 

of  importance  to  remari:  their  general  and  lading 

tendency  to  prolong  the  weaknefs  of  Greece ;  whofe 

obfcure   tranfadlions,    during    the    four   following 

centuries,  ill  correlpond  v/ith  the  Iplendor  of  the 

Trojan,  or  even  of  the  Argonautic,  expedidon. 

Hfftory  of       The  hiftoiy  of  this  long  period  is  very  confafedly 

tti.>kuie!'^    and  imperfeclly  related  by  ancient  authors,  and  the 

chronology  is  throughout  very  inaccurately  afcer- 

tained;  yet  fuch  events  as  are  either  interefling  in 

themfelves,  or  had  any  permanent  influence  on  the 

*  OilyiT.  1.  iii.  ver.  196.  and  ver.  305,  &  feq. 

3  OdyfT.  paiTim.  +  OdylT.  1.  xxii.  ver.  290,  &  feq, 

memorable 
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^3 


niemorable  ages  of  Greece,  which  form  the  fub-   chap. 

^  ,  .  ill. 

jed:  of  the  prefent  work,  may  be  clearly  explained,  \_-«^,--»_ji 

and  reduced  to  a  narrow  compafs.  In  order  to  Divifiorof 
preferve  an  unbroken  narrative,  we  mufl  confider  '  "  ^"^ 
three  feries  of  events,  which  naturally  followed  each 
other,  and  which  all  tended  to  the  fame  goal.  In 
this  view,  we  fhall  firft  examine  the  migrations  of 
different  tribes  or  communities  v.ithin  the  narrov/ 
bounds  of  Greece  j  fecondly,  the  eflablidiment  of 
new  colonies  in  many  diflant  parts  of  Europe  as  well 
as  of  Afia  and  Africa ;  and  tliirdly,  the  internal 
changes  produced  in  the  feveial  ftates,  by  their 
adopting,  almoft  univerfally,  the  repubhcan,  in- 
ilead  of  the  monarchical,  form  of  governmlent^ 
In  the  fluftuation  of  thefe  commotions  we  mufl, 
then,  feek  for  the  feeds  of  order  and  fbability, 
and  endeavour  to  trace,  amidft  extenfive  migra- 
tions, general  revolutions,  and  unceafing  hoftiiities, 
the  origin  and  improvement  of  thofe  fingular  in  - 
llitutions  v/liich  tended  to  unite,  to  polifh,  and  to 
adorn  the  fcattered  and  flill  ipreading  branches  of 
the  Grecian  race  through  every  part  of  the  v/orid. 

The  migrations,  which  foon  followed  the  Tro-  Migra- 
jan  expedition,  are  mentioned  but  not  explained  by  HdTenk^* 
hiftorians.     Their  general  caufe  may  be  difcovered  ^"^^^  o^. 
in  Homer,  whofe  poems,  no  lefs  inftruclive  than  ties 
agreeable,  can  alone  enable  us  to  travel  with  equal 
fecurity  and  pleafure  in  the  dark  regions  of  Gi*ecian 
antiquity.    Domeilic  dilTenfion,  and,  ftill  more,  the 
unfettled  tenure  of  landed  property,  as  defcribed 

5  Velleius  Patercul.  1.  i. 

by 
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CHAP,  by  that  immortal  poet,  naturally  engaged  the 
,_  _  1.  ,  Grecian  tribes,  notv/ithftanding  their  acquaintance 
with  agriculture,  often  to  change  their  refpe(flive 
habitations.  The  idea  of  a  feparate  property  in 
land  is  the  principal  tie  which  binds  men  to  parti- 
cular diflridts.  The  avarice  of  individuals  is  un- 
willing to  rclinquifli  the  fields,  v/hich  it  has  been 
tihe  great  objeft  of  their  induftry  to  cultivate  and 
to  adorn,  and  their  pride  is  averie  to  a  feparation 
from  their  hereditary  eftablifhments.  Thefe  paf- 
fions,  v/hich  cover  the  black  heaths  and  inhof- 
pitable  mountains  of  the  north  with  fiiir  and  po- 
pulous cities,  while  far  more  inviting  regions  of 
the  earth  ftill  remain  dellitute  of  inhabitants,  could 
not  have  much  influence  on  a  people,  who  re- 
garded land  as  the  property  of  the  public,  rather 
in  the  than  of  individuals.  In  fuch  a  nation,  men  are 
G°ee«°  connefted  with  the  territory  which  they  inhabit,  only 
A.c.  1124..  as  members  of  a  particular  community,  and  when 
expofed  to  any  flight  inconvenience  at  home,  or 
allured  by  fairer  profpecls  from  abroad,  they  iflue 
forth  v/ith  one  accord  to  acquire,  by  their  united 
valour,  more  fecure  or  more  agreeable  fettlements. 
Governed  by  m.otives  of  this  Idnd,  a  tribe  of 
Boeotians,  foon  after  the  Trojan  war,  feized  the 
rich  vale  of  ThelTalian  Arne.  The  fame  reft- 
lefs  fpirit  urged  a  vv-arlike  band  of  TheiTalians  to 
quit  the  feats  of  their  anceftors.  The  new  emi- 
grants poured  down  with  irrefiftible  violence  on 
the  unprepared  Boeotians,  who  were  thus  reluc- 
tantly compelled,  fixty  years  after  the   taking  of 

Troy, 
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roy,  to  rejoin  their  brethren  in  the  ancient  king-  ^  ^.^  ^* 


dom  of  Cadmus 


r— J 


Twenty  years  after  this  event,  a  more  extenfive  The  de- 


fcendants 
of  Hercu- 


migration  totally  changed  the  affairs  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefus;  and,  in  its  confeqiicnces,  gave  new  in-  lescondua 
habitants  to  the  whole  weftern  coaft  of  Afia  Minor,  ^i^^^  °,"to 
The  rival  famihes  of  Perfeiis  and  Pclops  anciently  ^'^^  Peio- 
contended  for  the  dominion  of  the  Grecian  penin-  A.C.1104. 
fiila.     The  fortune  of  the  Pelopid^e  prevailed;  but 
their  fuperiority  led  them  rather  to  perfecute,  than 
to  forgive,   their  enemies.     The  defcendants  and 


o 


partifans  of  the  great  Hercules,  the  mofl  illuftrious 
hero  of  the  Perfeid  line,  were  diveftcd  of  their 
pofTefTions,  and  driven  into  banifhment.  The 
exiles  were  firft  received  by  the  Athenians,  whofe 
more  humane,  or  more  enlarged  policy,  rendered 
Attica,  ever  fmce  the  reign  of  Thcieus,  the  ordi- 
nary refource  of  the  miferable  '.  T  heir  leader 
Hyllus  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Epalius,  the  aged 
king  of  Doris;  and  the  death  of  their  benefactor  foon 
made  the  Heracleids  mailers  of  tliat  mountainous 
province  ^  But  the  wilds  of  Oeta  and  Parnaf- 
fus  were  little  fitted  to  fatisfy  men,  whofe  anceftors 
had  enjoyed  far  more  valuable  pofTefTions.  Their 
natural  ambition  was  long  repref^ed  by  the  grow- 
ing greatnefs  of  the  Pelopids,  and  the  glory  of 
Agamemnon.  After  the  unexpe-iled  difailers  of 
that  prince,  they  twice  attempted,  unfuccefsfully, 
to   break  througli  the  Corinthian  iflhmus,  and  to 

6  Jhucydid.  I.  i.  p.  9   and    \o.     DioJor.   1.  iv.     Strabo,  1.  ix. 
p.  650.     Paufan.  1.  ix.  c.  xl. 

7  LyAas  Ojat.  Funeb.  *  Srrabo,  I.  ix,.jp.  427. 

•  recover 
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C  H  A.  P.  recover  their  ancient  dominion  in  Areros  and  Lace- 

I"-  1  o 

^_  -^-    i  dsmon^. 

Theiraux-       Inflrufted  by  pail:  mifcarriages,  Temeniis,  Cref- 
that  enter-  phontes,  and  Arifcodemiis,  deicendants  in  the  fifth 
pnie.         degree  from  Hercules,  finally  abandoned  the  hope- 
lefs  defign  of  entering  the  Peloponnefus  by  land. 
But  determining  to  ufe  every  exertion  for  regaining 
their  hereditaty  eftabiifliments,  they  (ez  themfeives, 
with  great  indullry,  to  prepare  tranfports  in  a  con- 
venient harbour,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Corinthian   gulph,  which,    in  confequence  of  this 
tranfa6lion,  received,  and  thenceforth  retained,  the 
name  of  Naupa6tus.     The  warlike  and  rapacious 
^tolians,  whofe  leader  Oxylus  was  nearly  related 
to   the   family  of  Flercules,   readily  alTifted  their 
labours,  v/ith  a  view  to  fhare  the  booty  that  might 
accrue  from  the  expedition.     The  Dorians,  who 
inhabited  the  neighbourhood  of  mount    Pindus, 
cheerfully  deferted  the  gloomy  folitude  of  their 
woods,  in  order  to  feek  pofTeflions  in  a  more  agree- 
able   and    better   cultivated  country.      Animated 
by  thefe  reinforcements,  the  Heracleidse  redoubled 
their  diligence.      All  necefTary  preparations  were 
They  take  made    for   the   invafions    yet  their  confidence   in 
o?five\°ro-  ^'^^^  excludcd  not  the  ufe  of  artifice.     By  fecret 
vinces  in     intriojucs  thcv  p-ained  a  party  in  Lacedasmon;  and, 

thatpenin-  °.^t'.,       .^-^ 

fuia.  before  fettmg  fail,  they  prudently  detached  a  body 

of  light  armed  troops,  whofe  appearance  at  the 
Ifihmus  drev/  the  ftrength  of  the  tnemy  towards 
that  quarter  '°.     Meanwhile  their  armament,  was 

9  Herodot.  1.  ix.  c,  xxvi.     Apollodor.  1.  iii.  c.  v.  &  vi. 
*°  Paufaa*  1.  ii.  c<  xviii. 

carried 
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carried  by  a  favourable  gale  towards  the  eaftern  *^^j^^*' 
coaft  of  Peloponnefus.      The  Heracleidae  landed  >^  _^-  ^ 
their  followers  v/ithout  oppofition,  and  aiG'ailed  the  A.C.1104., 
defencelefs  territories,  to  which  they  had  long  laid 
claim,  comprehending  the  whole  peninfula,  except 
the  central  province  of  Arcadia,  and  the  maritime 
di{lri(5t  of  Achaia.     The  five  other  provinces  were 
conquered  at  the  fame  time,  though  by  different 
means,     Laconia  was  betrayed  to  the  invaders"; 
Argos  acknowledged  their  authority;  Corinth,  Elis, 
and  Meflenia  fubmitted  to  their  arms.     The  revo- 
lution was  complete,  and  effedled  with  little  blood- 
Ihed,    but   not  without   great   opprefTion   of  the 
ancient    inhabitants,    many  of  whom   emigrated, 
and  many  were  reduced  to  flavery". 

The  Heracleidas,  asjreeably  to  the  cuftom  of  that  ^'Y'^»°"<'*^ 

'     o  J^      ^  their  con- 

age,  divided   their  new  acquifitions  by  lot.     The  quefts» 

kingdom  of  Argos  fell  to  the  fhare  of  Temenus; 

Crefphontes  obtained  MefTenia;  and,  as  Ariftode- 

mus  then  happened  to  die,  Laconia  was  fet  apart 

for  his  infant  fons,  the  twin-brothers,  Euryfthenea 

and    Procles.      Corinth   was    bellowed    on    their 

kinfman  Aletes;  and  Ehs  given  to  Oxylus,  their 

brave  ^tolian  ally'\     This  diftribution,  however, 

referred  only  to  the  royal  dignity,  then  extremely 

limited,  and  to  an   appropriated  domain   to  the 

feveral  princes  in  their  refpecStive  allotments.     The 

reft  of  the  territory  was  divided  among  the  warlike 

*'  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  365. 
'     '*  Herodot.  1.  vi.  c.  lii.     Polyb.  I.  il.  p.  178.     Strabo,    1.  viu.        , 
p.  383.      Paufan.  Argolic.  &  Ifocrat.  Panathen, 

»J  Paufan.  ibid. 

Vol.  I,  H  Dorians 


i$ 


Fate  of  the 
expelled 
princes  of 
thofe 
countries. 


The  fol- 
lowers of 
Tifame- 
nus  con- 
quer 
Achaia. 
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Dorians  and  iEtolians,  who  had  conquered  for 
thennfelves,  not  for  their  leaders '*j  and  who,  hav- 
ing over-run,  without  oppofition,  the  fineft  pro- 
vinces of  the  Peioponnefus,  could  not  willingl/ 
return  to  lead  a  life  of  hardlliip  and  mifery  on  their 
native  mountains. 

Eefbre  this  important  revolution^  Argos  and 
Lacedaimon  were  fubjedl  to  Tifamenus,  grand- 
fon  of  AgamemrtoHi  Meflenia  was  governed  by 
Melanthus,  a  defcendant  of  the  celebrated  Neftor^ 
Thefe  princes  had  not  fo  far  degenerated  from  the 
glory  of  their  anceflors,  as  to  fubmit  to  become 
fubje<5ls  in  tlie  countries  where  they  had  long 
reigned.  On  the  firft  falie  alarm  of  invafion  occa- 
fioned  by  the  appearance  of  light  troops  at  the 
Ifthmus,  Tifamenus  and  Melanthus  had  taken  the 
field  with  the  flower  of  the  Argive  and  MelTenian 
nations.  But  while  they  prepared  to  repel  the 
expecfled  inroads  from  the  north,  they  received  the 
melancholy  intelligence  that  their  kingdoms  had 
been  attacked  on  another  fide,  on  which  they 
thought  them  fecure,  Inftead  of  returning  fouth- 
v/ard  to  difpoiTefs  die  Heracleid^,.  an  enterprife 
too  daring  to  afford  any  prolpeft  of  foccefs,  Tifa- 
menus turned  his  arms  againft  the  lonians,  who 
inhabited  the  ibuthern  fhore  of  the  Corinthian 
gulph.  An  obitinate  battle  was  fought^  v/hich 
proved  fatal  to  Tifamenus;  but  his  followers  ob- 
tained a  decifive  victory,  and,  having  expelled 
or  enflaved  die  ancient  inhabitants,  took'^  polTef- 


»4  Ifocrat.  in  Archidam; 


'J  Paufan.  &  Strabo,  ibid. 

fioa- 
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fion  of  that  valuable  province,  fb  famous  In  later  chap. 
times  under  ihe  name  of  Achaia.     Melanthus  en-  «__,^J..^ 
loved   better  fortune.     Accom.panied  by  his  faith-  Melanthus 
ful  McfTenianSi  he  reibrted  to  Attica,  then  engaged  king  of 
in  war  with  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Bcsotia,  ^"'". 
The  Boeotian  prince  propofed  to  decide  the  con- 
tefl   by  fingle  combat.      Thymaetes,  though   de- 
fcended  from   the    heroic  Thefeus,    declined    the 
challenge.     Melanthus    accepted   it,    prevailed  in 
the  conflid",  and  the  fceptre  of  the  depofed  Thy- 
msetes  was  his  reward'^. 

The  fermentation  occafioned  in  Greece  by  fo  The  ^oU 
many  expulfions  and  migrations,  expanded  itfelf  q'q^^'°^^\ 
through  the  ifiands  and  coafts  of  Afia  Minor. 
Many  Peloponnefian  fugitives,  who  beheld  with 
indignation  the  calamities  inflifted  on  their  country^ 
flocked  to  the  ftandard  of  Penthilus  '',  a  younger 
brother  of  Tifamenus,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Euboea.  Others  followed  the  banners  of  Cleues 
and  Malaus  *^,  alfo  defcendants  of  Agamem.non* 
The  partizans  of  all  thefe  princes  having  unfuc- 
Cefsfully  traverfed  the  northern  parts  of  Greece  in 
queft  of  new  fettlements,  finally  yielded  to  the 
dictates  of  their  enterprifrng  fpirit,  crofTed  the 
Hellefpont  eighty-eight  years  after  the  taking  of 
Troy,  and  eftablifhed  themfelves  along  the  fhore 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Priam.  They  gradually 
diffufed  their  colonies  from  Ctzicus  on  the  Pro- 
pontis  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hermus'":  which 

16  Strabo,  1.  ix.  p.  393.     Herodot.  1,  v.  c.  Ixv. 

i?  Strabo,  1.  ix.  p,  401.  "^  Iilem,  1.  xiii.  p.  582,  &  fsq, 

""9  Idem,  ibid.  &  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  cii* 

H  a  delightful 
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gHAP. 
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delightful  country,  together  with  the  ifle  of  Lefbos, 
thenceforth  received  the  name  of  Eolis  or  Eolia, 
to  denote  that  its  inhabitants  belonged  to  the  Eo- 
lian  branch  of  the  Hellenic  race  *°. 

Confeqiiences  ftill  more  important  refulted  from 
the  expulfion  of  the  Achseans  by  the  followers  of 
Tifamenes.  I'he  ancient  inhabitants  of  Achaia, 
being  themfelves  lonians,  took  refuge  with  their 
kinfmen  in  Attica.  The  MefTenian  fugitives  un- 
der Melanthus  had  fought  prote6lion  in  the  fame 
country.  The  Athenians  readily  accepted  thefe 
new  acceflions  of  ftrength,  being  infpired  with  a 
well-founded  jealoufy  of  the  Dorian  conquerors  of 
Peloponnefus,  whofe  ambition  early  produced  that 
memorable  rivalfhip  between  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
race,  which  fubfifted  to  the  lateft  times  of  the 
Grecian  republics  ".  In  the  reign  of  Codrus,  fon 
of  Melanthus,  the  Dorians  had  already  encroached 
on  the  Athenian  frontier,  and  feized  the  territory 
of  Megara,  on  the  northern  coaft  of  the  Saronic 
gulph".  IfTuing  from  their  ftrong  holds  in  that 
rocky  diftridt,  from  which  it  was  long  impoflible 
to  diflodge  them,  they  harafled  the  Athenians  in  a 
cruel  war,  concerning  which  a  fuperftitious  rumour 
prevailed,  that  they  iliould  finally  remain  con- 
querors, provided  they  abftained  from  injuring  the 
perfon  of  the  Athenian  king.  Codrus,  hearing 
the  report,  was  infpired  with  the  Ipirit  of  heroifm 
congenial  to  his  family.  Difguifing  himfelf  in  the 
habit  of  a  peafant,  he  proceeded  to  the  quarters  of 


*°  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  cli. 
»*  Strabo,  1.  ix.  p,  393. 


*'  Herodot.  Sc  Thucydld.  paffim. 

the 
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the   enemy ;    infulted  a  Dorian  foldier  ;   a  combat  ^  ha  p. 
enfued ;  Codrus  fell  "•* ;    his  body  was  recognifed ;  ■_  -^-    « 
and  the  fuperftitious  Peloponnefians,  now  defpair- 
ing  of  fuccefs,    fufpended  their  hoftilities.     The 
inimitable  merit  of  a  prince,   who  had  devoted 
himfelf  to  death  for  the  fiifety  of  his  country,  fur- 
nifhed  the  Athenians  with  a  pretence  for  abolifhing 
the  royal  authority.      None  of  the  human  race,  A.c.iocs. 
they  declared,    was  worthy   to  fucceed  Codrus  j  abolifhed 
and  none  but  Jupiter  fhould  thenceforth  reign  in  »"  Athens. 
Athens  ''*.     Medon,  the  eldeft  fon  of  that  admired 
prince,   was  appointed  firft  magiflrate  of  the  re- 
public, under  the  humbler  title  of  archon.      His 
brothers  Neleus  and  Androclus,  probably  difTatif- 
fied  with  thefe  tranfadtions,   determined  to  leave 
their  country.     Their  defign  was  approved  by  the  The  lomc 
Ach^an  and  Meffenian  refugees,    and  by  many  a'.c.ioss'. 
Athenian  citizens,  who  complained  that  Attica  was 
too  narrow  and  barren  to  maintain  the  encreafing 
numbers  of  its  inhabitants.     The  reftlefs  fpirits  in 
Phocis,  Boeotia,  and  other  neighbouring  provinces, 
eagerly  joined   the   emigrants.      They  failed  to 
Afia  Minor,   expelled  the  ancient  inhabitants,  a 
mixed  race  of  Lydians,  Carians,  and  Pelafgi,  and 
feized  the  central  and  moft  beautiful  portion  of 
the  Afiatic  coaft  ^\    Their  cplonies  were  gradually 
difFufed  from  the  banks  of  the  Hermus  to  the 
promontory  of  Pofideion.     They  afterwards  took 
pofleflion  of  Chios    and    Samos  j    and   all  thefe 

*5  Paufan.  1.  vii.  c.  xxv.     Juftin.  1.  ii. 

*4  Paufaa.  I,  vii.  c.  iU  *5  Herodot*  I,  L  ?.  cxlIL 
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CHAP,  countries  were  united  by  the   comnnon   name  of 

< ^ — '  Ionia,    to  denote   that  the  lonians  compofed  the 

moft  nunnerous  divifion  of  the  colony  ''^. 
Greek  co-  During  the  fame  turbulent  ages,  inteftine  fedi- 
bi?iiied  in'  ^^^'"^J  foreign  invafion,  or  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  ad- 
Macedon,  ycnture  and  rapine,  occafioned  other  important 
Africa,'  extenfions  of  Grecian  colonization.  The  moft 
Magna       numcrous  colonies  occuoied  the  ifles  of  the  Ionian 

Oiarcia,  i- 

&c.  and  ^gean  feas,  the  fouthem  coail  of  Italy  almoft 

interfettted  by  the  form.er,  and  the  winding  fhores 
of  Afia  Minor"  fo  beautifaliy  diverfified  by  the 
latter.  The  larger  iflands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Cyprus,  were  very  anciently  planted  by  Greeks, 
While  the  Keilenie  flock  pufhed  forth  theic  vigor- 
ous fhoots  towards  the  eaft  and  weft,  very  confi- 
derable  branches  extended  towards  the  north  and 
fouth.  The  maritime  parts  of  Epirus,  Mace- 
donia, and  Thrace,  themfelves  abounding  in  Greek 
fettlements,  poured  forth  new  colonies  along  the 
European  Hiores  of  the  Propontis  and  Euxine  *^ : 
and  emigi-ants  from  Peloponnefus  having  early 
eftabliilied  themfelyes  on  the  oppofite  coaft  of 
Africa,  were  gradually  diffufed  from  the  confines 
of  Egypt  to  the  Syrtic  gulph  *^.  The  hiftory  of 
all  thefe  colonies,  fome  of  which  rivalled  in  arts, 
and  others  in  arms,  the  glory  of  the  mother 
country,  will  merit  our  attention,    in  proportion 

^^  Strabo,  1.  xiv.  p.  631.  &;  feq.     Paufan.  I.  vli.  c.  ii. 

»7  Thucydid.   1.  i.  &  Strabo,  pafTim. 

*■'*■  Herodot.   1.  ii.  &  1,  4. 

19  Herodot.  ].  iv.  c.  c'xivii.     Strabo,  1.x.  &  1.  xvii. 

as 
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as  they  emerge  from  obfcurity,  and  take  a  ftation  C  ^^P* 
in  the  general  fyflem  of  Grecian  politics.  » v—— * 

The  Afiatic  Greeks,  whofe  affairs  firft  became  ^j,^^  j^^j.;^ 
intimately  conneded  with  thofe  of  the  mother  '"'?^^  ■^"• 
country,  received  a  confiderable  acc^fTion  of 
fbrength  in  confequence  of  the  renewal  of  hofli- 
iities  between  the  Athenians  and  Dorians.  The 
latter  were  finally  expelled  from  many  of  their 
ftrong  holds  in  Megara.  Difdaining  after  this 
misfortune  to  return  into  the  Peloponnefus,  many 
of  them  failed  to  the  ifiands  of  Rhodes  r.nd  Crete, 
already  peopled  by  Doric  tribes ;  while  others 
tranfported  them.felves  to  the  peninfula  of  Caria, 
which,  in  honour  of  their  mother  countiy,  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Doris '°, 

In  confequence  of  this  eflabiifhment,  which  was  View  of 
formed  two  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  Tro-  colonies.' 
jan  war,    the  weftern   coaO:  of  Afia    Minor   was 
planted  by  the  Eolians  in  the  north,  the  lonians 
in   the   middle,     and    the  Dorians    in   the   fouth. 
Thefe  original  divifions  of  the  Hellenic  race  re- 
tained in  their  new  fettlements  the  peculiarities  of 
accent  and  diale6l,  by  vv^hich  they  had  been  refpec-  Dlftin^ion" 
tively  diftinguifhed  in  Europe  ^'  ;    and  which,   at 
the  time  of  their  feveral  emigrations,  prevailed  in 
Bceotia,  Attica,    and  Lacedsemon.      The    Boeo- 
tians and  L-acedssmonians,   who  claimed  the  firft 
honours,  the  one  of  the  Eolic,  and  the   other  of 
the  Dorian  name,  adhered,  with  httle  variation^; 

3°  Strabo,  5<r  Paufan.  &  Herodot.  1.  viii.  c.  Ixxiii, 
3*  Heradid.  Pont,  apud  Athenaeum,  1,  xiv. 

H  4  to 
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^  ^if"  ^'  ^^  ^^^^^  ancient  dialefts :  but  the  Athenians,  more 
\_-^-  I  ingenious,  or  fonder  of  novelty,  made  fuch  confi- 
derable  alterations  in  their  writing  and  pronuncia- 
tion, as  remarkably  diftinguilhed  them  from  their 
Ionian  brethren ;  and  thus  the  fame  language 
came  to  be  modified  into  four  fubdivifions  ^%  or 
diale6ls,  which  may  be  ftill  recognized  in  the  in- 
valuable remains  of  Grecian  literature. 
Peculiai-  Of  all  thefe   innumerable  colonies,  the  lonians 

ofX  lo-^  ^i^^  demand  our  earlieft  and  mofl  ftudious  atten- 
nian  colo-  {^q^^     They  fettled  in   a  country  of  great  extent 
and  fertility,  enjoying  the  mofl  delicious  climate, 
and  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  commercial  intercourfe 
witli  the  mod  improved  nations  of  antiquit)^     Fa- 
voured by  io  many  advantages,  they  filently  flou- 
rilhed   in  peace  and  profperity,  till  their  growing 
wealth    and  numbers  excited  the  avarice  or  the 
jealoufy  of  the  powers  of  Afia.     They  were  fuc- 
cefTively  conquered  by  the  Lydians  and  Perfians, 
Their  m-    but  never  thoroughly  fubdued.     Having  imbibed 
the  affairs    the  principles  of  European  liberty,  they  fpurned 
Furonl'an    ^^^  ^^^^  of  Afiatic  bondage.      In  their  glorious 
anccitors.    ftruggles  to  re-afTume  the   charader  of  freemen, 
..  A^-.^ .    they  folicited  and  obtained  the  afTiflance  of  their 
Athenian  anceftors,   and  occafioned   that  memo- 
rable rivalfliip  between  the  Greeks  and  Perfians, 
which,  having  lafled  two  centuries,  ended   in   the 
4eflruftion  of  the    Perfian  empire.       In  this    il- 
luftrious  contefl,   the  firft  fuccelTes  of  the  Greeks 
againfl  enemies  far  more  powerful,   and  incom- 
r>  parably  more  nuiiierous  than  themfelves,  infpired 

i  3*  Strabo,  1.  viii.. 

them 
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them  with   an  enthufiafm  of  valour.     Their  ex-  CHAP. 
ploits  merited  not  only  praife,  but  wonder '%  and  ' 

ieemed  fit  fubjefts  for  that  hiftorical  romance, 
M^hich,  in  the  progrefs  of  literature,  naturally  fuc- 
ceeds  to  epic  poetry. 

The  writers  who  undertook  to  record  and  to  Connec- 
adorn  the  trophies  of  Marathon  and  Platsea,  had  |J^^^^^  ^^"^ 
occahon  to  look  back  to  the  tranfadlions  of 
more  remote  times.  But  in  taking  this  retro- 
fped,  ibey  difcovered,  or  at  leaft  we  may  difcover 
by  their  works,  that  their  enquiries  began  too  late 
to  afford  much  authentic  information  on  that  im- 
portant fubjeft.  Yet,  imperfed;  as  their  relations 
neceffarily  are,  they  ferve  to  explain  by  what  con- 
currence of  favourable  circumflances  and  caufes 
the  Greeks  adopted  thofe  fingular  inftitutions,  ac- 
quired that  fenfe  of  national  honour,  and  attained 
thofe  virtues  of  policy  and  prowefs,  which  enabled 
them,  by  the  mofl  fplendid  feries  of  exploits  re- 
corded in  hiftory,  firft  to  refifl,  then  to  invade» 
and  finally  to  fubdue  the  monarchy  of  Cyrus. 

During  the  prevalence  of  thofe  generous,  though  Abolition 
romantic   opinions,  which  charafterifed  the  heroic  ch"'!^"^"^" 
ages,  the  authority  of  kings  was  founded  on  reli-  Greece, 
gion,  fupported  by  gratitude,   and  confirmed   by 
utility.     While  they  approved  themfelves  worthy 
miniflers  of  heaven,  they  were  entitled  to  due  and 

5>  Tex.  sgyce.  fA.eya'Kix.  xcn  9a!^f*ara«  Herodot.  p.  i.  The  exploits 
which  he  relates,  ftill  more  than  his  manner  of  relating  them,  render 
the  work  of  Herodotus  the  intermediate  fhade  between  poetry  and 
liiltury,  between  Homer  and  Thucydides. 

hereditary 
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^  ^iri^  ^"  ^*^^'^<^if3J'y  ^^C)nours  ^*;  but  in  the  excrcife  of  the 
regal  office,  they  were  bound  to  refpedl  the  rights, 
the  fentiments,  and  even  the  prejudices  of  their 
fubjefts.  The  fatal  dictates  of  annbition  and  ava- 
rice led  them  to  tranfgrefs  the  prefcribed  limits, 
and  to  trample  on  thofe  laws  which  their  prede- 
celibrs  had  held  facred  ^^  The  minute  divifion  of 
landed  property,  which  had  already  taken  place, 
not  only,  as  above  mentioned,  in  the  Peloponne- 
fus,  but  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Greece,  ren- 
dered the  nobles  and  people  more  fenfible  of  thefe 
encr-oachm.ents,  which  they  muft  at  once  boldly 
refifr,  or  fubmit  for  ever  to  the  yoke  of  opprefnon. 
Reduced  to  this  alternative,  the  Greeks  were  in- 
clined by  difpofition,  and  enabled  by  fituation,  to 
prefer  and  to  maintain  the  mod  honourable  part. 
The  prerogatives  of  royalty  were  not  as  yet  fup- 
ported  by  the  exclufive  right  of  the  fword,  by 
which  a  particular  clafs  of  men  might  intim.idate 
and  controui  the  refoluticns  of  their  feliow-fubjefts. 
The  more  independent  and  illuftrious  citizens, 
who  had  been  accuftomed  from  the  earliefb  times 
to  come  ahned  to  the  council  or  alTembly,  com- 
municated their  grievances,  and  took  proper 
means  to  remove  them  "^.  Miltas,  the  fourth 
Argive  prince  in  fucceiTion  to  Temenus,  was  con- 
demned to  death  for  ufjrping  abfoiute  pov/er. 
Monarchy  expired  more  honourably  in  Attica ;  it 
perifhed  ftill  more  difgracefully  in  Arcadia,  but 
was    gradually    aboliHied  in    every    province    of 

3$  Thucydid,  I.  i.  p.  lo,  3^  Ariftot.  Polit.  1.  iv.  c.  13. 

Greece, 
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Greece,  except  Sparta  alone,  from  the  foiithern  chap. 
extremity  of  Peloponnefus  to  the  northern  frontier  ■_  /  j 
ofTheffaly". 

The  important,  though  remote  confequences  of 
this  revolution,  will  be  explained  in  the  fequel.  Its 
immediate  tendency  ferved  only  to  multiply  the 
evils  which  it  was  defigned  to  remedy.     Greece, 

oppreffed  by  its  kins;s,  was  ftill  more  oppreffed  by  ^ccumu- 

•  1  -n.  38  J        ,        1  ^'^""^  ^'^■ 

Its   archons,    or    magiitrates^  i    and,    already  too  oiJeisio 

much  divided  under  the  ancient  e;overnment,  was  !'^^'  *^°""* 

o  '  try. 

flill  more  fubdivided  under  the  new  form  of  polity. 
Many  inferior  cities  difdained  the  jurifdiftion  of 
their  refpedbive  capitals.  Several  of  them  alFefted 
feparate  and  independent  fovereignty.  Each  town, 
each  diftri<5t,  maintained  war  with  its  neighbours; 
and  the  fanciful  itate  of  nature,  according  to  the 
philolbphy  of  Hobbes,  was  adually  realized  in  that 
diftrafted  country'^. 

From  thefe  accumulated  diforders,  which  feemed  Circum- 

lt3nccs 

fcarcely  capable   of  augmentation,    it  is  time  to  which 
turn  our  view  to  thofe  events   and  caufes  which  ^^"^^^^  ^° 

remove 

operated  in  a  contrary  direftion,  and  gradually  in-  them, 
troduced  union  and  happinefs.     The  Dorian  con-  The  au- 
queft  of   Peloponnefus,    otherwife  productive    of  theAn" 
much   confufion  and   bloodilied  in  that  peninfula    phi^omo. 

•^  ^  J    council 

greatly  extended,  hov/ever,  the  falutary  influence  extended. 
of  the  Amphiftyonic  council.     In    the   northern 
parts  of  Greece,  this   inftitution,  which  had  been 
originally  intended    to   prevent    foreign    invalion, 

37  Thucydid.  1.  i.  p.  lo.  JS  Ariftot.  Polit.   1.  Iv.    c.  13. 

Plut.  in  Solon.  39  Thucydid.  ibid. 

had 
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^  ^if"  ^*  ^^^  ^^^^  found  equally  ufeful  in  promoting  do- 
'  ^  _f  meftic  concord.  The  Dorians  being  conftituent 
members  of  the  council,  continued  to  attend  its 
meetings  after  they  had  fettled  beyond  the  moun- 
tainous ifthmus  of  Corinth.  All  the  provinces 
which  they  conquered  gradually  affumed  the  fame 
privilege.  The  Amphidyons  thus  became  a  re- 
prefentative  aflembly  of  the  whole  Grecian  name, 
confifting  not  only  of  the  three  original  tribes  of 
lonians,  Dorians,  and  Eolians,  but  of  the  feveral 
fubdivifions  of  thefe  tribes,  and  of  the  various 
communities  formed  from  their  promifcuous  com- 
bination*°.  Each  independent  ftate  had  a  right  to 
fend  two  members,  the  Pylagoras*'  and  Hierom- 
nemon*%  refpedively  entrufled  with  the  civil  and 
religious  concerns  of  their  conflituents.  The  abo- 
lition of  royalty  rendering  the  independent  com- 
munities more  numerous,  increafed  the  number  of 
Amphiftyons  to  about  an  hundred  perfQns*^    The 

central 

4°  The  principal  divifions  were, 

1.  lonians,  among  whom  the  Athenians  held  the  firft  rank. 

2.  The  Dorians,  among  whom  the  Laceda;monians  held  the  fiift 
rank. 

3.  The  Eolians,  among  whom  the  Boeotians  held  the  firft  rank. 

4.  Theffalians.  5.  Magnetes.  6  Achaeans. 
7.  Phthiotes.                       8.  Phocians.              9  Malians. 
JO.  JEnians  or  Oetians.     11.  Dolopians. 

12.  Locrians.     Confer  Paufan.  in  Phocic.  &  JECch'm.  de  Faifa 
Lcgat. 

4'  Demofth.  de  Coron.   fe«5t.  51.  4*  Suidas,  ad  voc. 

4-J  Thirty-one  Amphiftyonic  cities  undertook  the  defence  of 
Greece  in  the  Perfian  war.  (Plutarch  in  Themiftocl.)  The  one 
half  of  Greece,  on  that  memorable  octafion,  remained  neutral,  or  fided 
with  the  enemy.  (Herodot.  &  Diodor.)  If  each  city  fent  two 
members  to  the  Amphict}'ons,  the  whole  would  amount  to  one  hun- 
dred 
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central  city  of  Delphi,  fo  famous  from  caufes  that  chap. 
will  be  immediately  explained,  was  chofen  as  a  .  _  '  _f 
convenient  place  for  holding  their  vernal  alTemblyi 
the  autumnal  was  ftill  held  at  Thermopylas.  An 
oath,  guarded  by  the  moll  Iblemn  imprecations, 
was  adminillered  to  each  member,  "  that  he  would 
"■  never  fubvert  any  Amphidyonic  city,  nor  flop 
"  the  courfes  of  its  running  water,  but  punilh  to 
"  the  utmoil  of  his  power  thofe  who  committed 
"  fuch  outrages**."  Their  conllituents,  however, 
difcovered,  on  innumerable  occafions,  that  they 
thought  themfelves  but  imperfedly  bound  by  this 
facred  promife.  Every  excefs  of  animofity  pre- 
vailed among  the  Grecian  republics,  notwithlland- 
ing  the  interpofition  of  the  Amphiflyons.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  their  authority  tended 
fbmetimes  to  appeafe,  fometimes  to  moderate  con- 
tention; and  that  this  refpe6led  tribunal,  though 
deficient  in  coercive  power,  had  a  confiderable 
effed  to  fupprefs  difcord,  and  reflrain  the  barbari- 
ties of  war*\ 

The  Amphidlyons  gained  much  conlideration,  The  origin 
by  declaring  themfelves  proteflors  of  the  Delphic  oracles, 
oracle,  which  had  been  growing  to  importance 
fince  the  Dorian  conqueil,  and  which  thenceforth 
gradually  acquired  a  fmgular  influence  on  the  affairs 
of  Greece.  It  is  feldom  -pofTible  to  explain  the 
rife  of  inflitutions  derived  from  the  natural  palTions 

died   and   twenty-four.     But  as  foine  cities  enjoyed  the  right  of 

bfing  reprefented  in  that  council  only  in  conjunftion  with  others,  this 

might  diminifh  the  number  of  members  to  that  mentioned  in  the  text, 

44  ^fchin.  de  Falla  Legat.  feirt.  35.  4J  Plut,  in  Cimon. 
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CHAP,  of  men,  or  founded  on  prejudices  as  ancient  as  the 
world.  I'he  mofb  probable  information  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  Grecian  oracles  was  conveyed  to 
Herodotus  *",  in  a  thin  allegorical  veil,  by  the 
priefts  of  Dodona,  and  explained  to  that  inquifitive 
and  ingenious  traveller  by  the  priefts  of  Jupiter 
in  Egypt.  In  the  fanciful  ftyie  of  antiquity,  a 
black  pigeon  flew  from  the  temple  of  Egyptian 
Thebes,  to  Thefprotia  in  Epirus,  perched  on  a 
Ipreading  oak,  proclaimed  with  a  human  voice^ 
that  an  oracle  of  Jupiter  lliould  be  ellablifhed;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of 
Dodona  obeyed  the  divine  admonition.  In  plainer 
language,  a  female  attendant  belonging  to  the 
temple  of  Thebes  on  the  Nile,  was  tranfported  to 
Epirus  by  Phoenician  pirates,  and  there  fold  as  a 
fiave,  Eler  Egyptian  complexion  deferved  the 
epithet  of  black  among  the  mountaineers  of  Thef^ 
protia,  bordering  on  the  Illyric  hordes,  who  were 
remarked  by  the  Gn'eek  hiftorians  for  their  bloom- 
ing complexions,  adive  vigour,  and  longevity '^^, 
She  was  laid  to  fpeak  the  language  of  birds,  be^ 
fore  fbe  und':;rilood  the  Grecian  tongue,  often 
diftinguiilied  by  the  appellation  of  human  fpeech*'* 
The  enterpriiing  femiaie,  though  reduced  to  cap- 
tivity among  thofe  whom  ilie  muft  have  regarded 
as  barbarians,  did  not  yield  to  deipair,  but  dex- 
terouily  availed  herfelf  of  the  advantages  which  Hie 
derived  from  her  education  and  her  country.  In 
Egypt,  fuperftition  had  been  already  reduced  into 

4<S  Herodot.  1.  ii.   c.  54,  47  Lucian  in  Macrobi 

^  Homer,  pallim, 

fyftemi 
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fyftem  j  and  a  pretenfion  to  prophecy  was  one  of  ^  H  a  P. 
the  mofl  luccefsful  artifices  by  which  the  priefts  of  ^  .-  ,  j 
Thebes  long  governed  the  opinions  and  reiblu- 
tions  of  prince  and  people.  Her  attendance  on 
the  temple  had  tauglit  her  fome  of  the  arts  by 
which  this  pretenfion  was  maintained.  She  chole 
the  dark  fbade  of  a  venerable  oak  j  delivered 
myfterious  anfwers  to  the  admiring  multitudes  her 
reputation  increafedj  fuccefs  gained  her  aflbciates; 
a  temple  rofe  to  Jupiter,  and  v/as  flirrounded  by 
houfes  for  his  minifters. 

This  fingular  inftitution  was  imitated,  at  a  very  Reafon  _ 
early  period,  in  many  provinces  of  Greece.  The  authority 
various  and  inconfiilent  accounts  of  fimilar  eflabliih-  "-'^^  "^'^ 

coiiiider-' 

ments   abundantly  confirm  the   antiquity  of  their  able  du- 
origin,  and  the   multiplicity  of  temples,   groves,  he^ 


leroK 


grottos,  and  caverns,  in  which  the  favourites  of  in-  ^S"** 
numerable  divinities  declared  their  will  to  men, 
proves  them  no  lefs  univerfal  than  ancient  *^  Du- 
ring the  heroic  ages,  indeed,  as  illuftrious  and 
pious  men  believed  themfelves,  on  important  oc- 
cafions,  honoured  v/ith  the  immediate  prefcnce  and 
advice  of  their  heavenly  prote6bors,  the  fecondary 
Information  of  priefts  and  oracles  was  lefs  generally 
regarded  and  eileemcd.  But  in  propoi^tion  as  the 
belief  ceafed  that  the  gods  appeared  in  a  human 
form,  or  the  fuppofed  vifits  at  lead  of  thefe  celellial 
beings  feemed  lefs  fi-equcnt  and  familiar,  the  office 
of  prieft  became  more  important  and  relpedable^ 
and  the  confidence  in  oracles  continually  gained 

49  Stiabo,  I.  viii.  p.  ^51,  &  p.  41 S.  &  Stvabo  &  Paufan.  pafllm. 

grCH.Uld«^      ' 
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c  ^  -^  P'  ground.  At  length,  thefe  admired  inftitutions, 
v^  ,..^,  ,j  being  confidered  as  the  chief  and  almoft  only 
mode  of  communication  with  fupernatural  powers, 
acquired  a  degree  of  influence  capable  to  controul 
every  other  principle  of  authority,  whether  civil  or 
facred'°. 
circum-         g^^j-  xly^f^  various  oracles,  thouo-h  alike  founded 

Itances  .         . 

which  gave  on  ignorancc,  and  raifed  by  deceit,  were  not  equally 
Sfebrityto  f^-ipportcd  by  powcr  and  policy.  The  crafty  Cre- 
the  oracle    j-^ns    fapt  fcholars  of  Eo;ypt),  who  inftituted  the 

t)i  Delphi. 

worfliip  of  the  Delphian  Apollo*',  gradually  pro- 
cured the  credit  of  fuperior  veracity  to  the  pre- 
diftions  of  the  god  whom  they  ferved.  Favour- 
able circumftances  concurred;  the  central  fituation 
of  Delphi;  the  vernal  feflion  of  the  Amphiftyons; 
the  luflre  derived  from  the  immediate  prote6tion  of 
that  alTembly;  above  all,  the  uncommon  and  awful 
afpeft  of  the  place  itfelf,  fitted  to  excite  wonder  in 
ages  lefs  addidled  to  fuperflition. 
^ol^ofthat  '^^^^  branch  of  the  celebrated  mount  ParnafTus, 
place.  which  divides  the  diftrids  of  Phocis  and  Locris, 
contained,  towards  its  fouthern  extremity,  a  pro- 
found cavern,  the  crevices  of  which  emitted  a  ful- 
phureous  vapour,  that,  powerfully  afFefting  the 
brain,  was  deemed  capable  of  infpiring  thofe  who 
breathed  it  with  religious  frenzy,  and  prophetic 
enthufiafm**.  Around  the  principal  mouth  of  the 
chafm,  the  city  of  Delphi  arofe  in  the  form  of  a 

50  Herodot.  ThucydFd.  Sc  Xenoph.  pafHrn. 

5'  Homer,  Hymn,  ad  Apollin, 

5»  Piodoj-.  Sicul.  1.  xvi.  e.  26.  &  Strab.  1.  ix.  p.  419. 

theatre, 
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theatre,  upon  the  winding  declivity  of  Parnafllis,  CHAP, 
whofe  fantaftic  tops  overfhadowed  it,  like  a  canopy, 
on  the  north,  while  two  immenie  rocks  rendered 
it  inaccefiible  on  the  eaft  and  weft,  and  the  rugged 
and  fhapelefs  mount  Cirphis  defended  it  on  the 
fouth".  The  foot  of  the  laft-named  mountain  is 
waflied  by  the  rapid  Pliftus,  which  difcharges  it- 
felf  into  the  fea  at  the  diftance  of  only  a  few 
leagues  from  the  facred  city.  This  inaccefiible  and 
romantic  fituation,  from  which  the  place  derived 
the  name  of  Delphi'*,  was  rendered  ftill  more 
ftriking,  by  the  innumerable  echoes  which  mul- 
tiplied every  found,  and  increafed  the  ignorant 
veneration  of  vifitants  for  the  god  of  the  oracle. 
The  artful  minifters  of  Apollo  gradually  collected 
fuch  objefts  in  the  groves  and  temple,  as  were 
fitted  to  aftonifh  the  fenfes  of  the  admiring  mul- 
titude. The  Iplendor  of  marble,  the  magic  of 
painting,  the  invaluable  ftatues  of  gold  and  filver, 
reprefented  (to  ufe  the  language  of  antiquity)  not 
the  refemblance  of  any  earthly  habitation,  but 
rather  expreffed  the  image  of  Olympus,  adorned  and 
enlightened  by  the  aftual  prefence  of  the  gods. 
During  the  age  of  Homer,  the  rich  magnificence 
of  Delphi  was   already  proverbial";    and   when 

S3  Homer  has  rather  painted  than  defcribed  the  fituation  of  PytliOj 
Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi : 

Hymn,  ad  Apollin. 
J4  AcXfpo?  is  explained  in  the  gloffarles  by  fynonymous  words, 
fignifying  foUtary,  alone. 

SS  Ova  Icacc  XiZiVo;  ov*os  ct^riTo^oi;  t»TO(;  iipyH' 

Vol.  I.  I  Xerxes 
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CHAP.  Xerxes  undertook  his  memorable  expedition  againft 
L  -^'-  _f  Greece,    the    dedications   in   this    pious    treafury, 
accumulated  from  the  fuperflition   and  vanity  of 
Greeks  and  Barbarians,  were  held  equivalent'*'  to 
the  revenues  of  the  monarch  of  Afia,  who  covered 
the   broad  ^gean  with  his  fleet,   and  tranfported 
into  Europe  two  millions  of  armed  men. 
The  parti-       'Yhc  protcftion  and  fuperintendence  of  this  pre- 
ftitution  of  cious  depofitory  of  riches  and  Hiperftition  belonged 
thatoracle.  ^^  ^^^  Amphiclyons.     But  the  inhabitants  of  Del- 
phi, who,  if  we  may  ufe  the  exprelTion,  were  the 
original  proprietors  of  the  oracle,    always   conti- 
nued to  dire6l   the  religious   ceremonies,    and  to 
conduct  the  important  bufinefs  of  prophecy  ".     It 
was  their  province    alone    to   determine   at  what 
time,  and  on  what   occafion,  the  Pythia   fliould 
mount  the  facred  tripod,  to  receive  the  prophetic 
fleams,  by  which  ftie  communicated  with  Apollo. 
When  overflowing  with  the  heavenly  inlpiration, 
fhe  uttered  the  confufed  words,  or  rather  frantic 
founds,  irregularly  fuggeded  by  the  impulfe  of  the 
god;  the  Delphians'*  colle6Led  thefe   founds,  re- 
duced them  into  order,  animated  them  with  knCe, 
and  adorned  them  witli  harmony.     The  Pythia, 
appointed  and  difmifi^ed  at  pleafure,  was  a  mere 
inllrument  in  the  hands  of  thofe  artful  minifters, 

56  See  Differt.  fur  I'Oncle  de  Del  ph.  par  Mr.  Hnrclion,  Mem.  de 
rAcadem.  The  comparil'on  was,  doubUefs,  an  exaggeration  of  the 
wealth  of  Delphi,  which  was  little  known  till  later  times,  when  the 
Phocians  plundered  the  temple  of  near  a  million  fteriing,  without 
exhaufting  its  treafures.     But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

$7  Strabo,  1.  ix,  5^  Strabo,  1.  ix.  p.  419. 

whofe 
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whofe  charafter  became  fo  venerable  and  facred,  CHAP. 

III. 
that  they  were   finally  regarded,    not  merely  as  i_    ^  „.,f 

attendants  and  worfnippers,  but  as  the  peculiar 
family  of  the  god".  Their  number  was  confider- 
able,  and  never  exa6tly  afcertained,  fince  all  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Delphi^  claiming  an  im- 
mediate relation  to  Apollo,  were  entitled  to  officiate 
in  the  rites  of  his  fanftuary;  and  even  the  inferior 
ranks,  belonging  to  that  facred  city,  were  continually 
employed  in  dances,  feftivals,  procefTions,  and  in 
difplaying  all  the  gay  pageantry  of  an  airy  and 
elegant  fuperilition. 

The  fubfequent  hiftory  of  Greece  attefis  the  rts  influ- 
important  and  falutary  influence  of  the  Delphic  eftablifh- 
oracle,  which  no  fooner  attained  fplendor,  than  it  "\^  ^^! 

n  •  r  1     r  •  ...  Olympic 

confirmed,  by  its  awful  fan6lion,  two  inliitutions,  games  and 
the  firft  religious,  the  fecond  civil,  and  both  ac-  fawa!**^ 
companied  with  very  extraordinary  confequences. 
The  Olympic  games,  and  Spartan  laws,  were 
refpe6tively  eftabhfhed  by  Iphitus  and  Lycurgus, 
contemporaries  ^%  friends,  both  animated  by  the 
true  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  and  unqueftionably  the 
mofl  illultrious  characters  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived  ^'  i    yet  the  roads  which    they  purfued  for 

reaching 

59  Lucian  Phaler. 

6°  Phlegon  apud  Eufeb.  Chronic.  $c  Aiiftot.  apud  Plutarch,  in 
Lycurg. 

<^i  Lycurgus  and  Iphitus  are  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  infti- 
tuted  the  Olympic  games  io8  years  before  the  period  to  which  the 
Olympiads  could  be  regularly  traced.  This  was  776  years  before 
Chrirt,  when  Corcebus  won  in  the  foot-race.  See  Paufan,  1.  v. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  confiders  the  chronology  preceding  the  vi6lory  of 
Corcebus  as  fo  extremely  uncertain,  that  he  propofes  ftriking  off  the 
imaginary  interval  between  him  and  Iphitus ;  which  appears  the 
I  »  more 
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CHAP,  reacliing  the  fame  goal,  the  fafety  of  their  refpec- 

u— y-L-.  tivc    territories,    were    fo   widely  different,    that, 

while  the  Olympic  games  rendered  Elis  the  moft 

pacific,  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  made  Sparta  the  moft 

warlike,  of  all  the  Grecian  communities. 

Remote  It  was   held  an  ancient  and  facred  cuftom,  in. 

the  efta-      t^e  hcroic  ages,  to  celebrate  the  funerals  of  illuf- 

biiihment    trious  men  by  fiich  fhows  and  ceremonies  as  feem- 

oi    the  ^ 

Olympic  cd  moft  plcafing  to  their  Ihades.  The  tombs, 
otheriim'i-  ^I'ound  which  the  melancholy  manes  were  fuppofed 
lar  inihtu-  to  liover,  naturally  became  the  fcene  of  fuch  fo- 
lemnities.  There  the  fleeting  ghofts  of  departed 
heroes  were  entertained  and  honoured  by  exhibi- 
tions of  bodily  ftrength  and  addrefs  ^'^',  while  the 
gods,  though  inhabiting  the  broad  expanfe  *^  of 
heaven,  were  yet  peculiarly  worfliipped,  by  prayers 
and  facrifices,  in  the  feveral  places,  which  fome- 
times  the  wildnefs,  and  fometimes  the  elegance  of 
fancy,  had  affigned  for  their  favourite,  though 
temporary,  refidence  on  earth.  The  lofty  chair» 
of  Olympus,  feparating  the  barbarous  kingdom  of 
Macedon  from  the  fertile  plains  of  Theffaly,  is 
difcinguifhed  by  feveral  circumftances,  which  feem- 
ed  juftly  to  entitle  it  to  that  honour.  This  long 
and  lofty  ridge  afcends  above  the  regions  of  ftorms 
and  tempefls.  Its  winding  fides  are  diverfified  by 
woods,  and  interfefled  by  torrents.  Its  fantaftic 
tops,   towering  above  the  clouds,  reflect,   during 

more  reafonnble  becaiife  hiftory  is  totally  filent  with  rcganl  to  any  oc 
curiences  that  niuil  have  happened  in  the  inteiraediate  Tpace  of  io8 
years. 

•«  Iliad,  1.  xxiii.  6}  Ofjavof  iv^v;.     Homer,  paffim. 

day. 
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day,  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  fometimes  brighten  chap. 
the  gloom  of  night  with  the  lambent  fplendors  of 
the  Aurora  Borealis  ^*.  Olympus  came,  therefore, 
to  be  naturally  regarded  as  the  principal  terreftrial 
habitation  of  the  gods ;  along  the  recefles  of  this 
mountain  **  each  divinity  had  his  appropriate  pa- 
lace ;  on  its  higheft  liimmit  Jupiter  often  aflembled 
the  heavenly  council ;  and  from  thence,  veiled  in 
a  white  gleam,  the  protestors  of  mankind  de- 
fcended,  and  were  vifibly  manifeftcd  to  mortal 
eyes ". 

While  Olympus  was  confidered  as  the  general 
rendezvous  of  thefe  fanciful  beings,  it  was  natural 
to  imagine  that  the  partiality  of  particular  divinities 
might  feledl  other  favourite  fpots  of  the  earth  for 
their  feparate  abode.  The  fingular  alped:  of 
Delphi,  or  Pytho,  which  recommended  it  as  the 
feat  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Pythian  games,  has  already  been  defcribed.  The 
Corinthian  territory  was  particularly  confecrated 
to  Neptune  *^  j  for  where  could  the  god  of  the 
fea  be  more  properly  worlhipped,  than  on  the 
narrow  ilthmus,  whofe  fhores  were  adorned  by 
grateful  monuments  of  delivered  mariners,  and 
which  had  continued,  from  early  times,  the  prin- 
cipal centre  of  Grecian  navigation  ? 

^+  Ste  the  inimitable  defciiption  in  the  6th  book  of  the  OdyfTey, 
ver.  42. 

*^  KoiTa  vivp/a,^  OXvijLTroto.     Along  the  foldings  of  Olympus, 

*^  Homer,  paflim;  and  particularly  Iliad,  1.  xix.  ver.  /}.o, 

♦7  Paufan.  Coiinth.  &  Strabo,  p.  382. 

I  3  A  tra- 
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blifliment 
of  the  O- 
lympic 
games. 


CHAP.       A  tradition  prevailed,   that  even  before  the  Do- 

III.         . 
V       '     I  rian  conqueft,    the  fruitful  and  piAurelque  banks 

Immediate  ^f  ^\^q  Alpheus,  in  the  province  of  Elis,  or  Eleia, 

taules  oi  ^  i  t       •         ss         t      • 

the  eiia-  had  been  confecrated  to  Jupiter  .  it  is  certain 
that  athletic  fports,  finmilar  to  thofe  defcribed  by 
Homer  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  had  been  on 
many  occafions  exhibited  in  Elis,  by  alTembled 
chiefs,  with  more  than  ordinary  folemnity  ^^.  The 
Dorian  conquerors  are  faid  to  have  renewed  the 
confecration  of  that  delighiifui  province.  But  the 
wars  which  early  prevailed  between  them  and  the 
Athenians,  and  the  jealoufies  and  holliiities  which 
aftersvards  broke  out  among  themfelves  ^°,  totally 
interrupted  the  religious  ceremonies  and  exhibi- 
tions with  which  they  had  been  accuftom.ed  to  ho- 
nour their  common  gods  and  heroes.  Amidfl  the 
calamities  which  affli6led  or  threatened  the  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  Iphitus,  a  defcendant  of  Oxylus,  to 
whom  the  province  of  Eleia  had  fallen  in  the  ge- 
neral partition  of  the  peniniula,  applied  to  the 
Delphic  oracle.  The  prieils  of  Apollo,  ever  dif- 
pofed  to  favour  the  views  of  kings  and  legiflators, 
anfwered  agreeably  to  his  wifn,  that  the  feftivals 
anciently  celebrated  at  Olympia,  on  the  Alpheus, 
m.uit  be  renewed,  and  an  armiftice  proclaimed  for 
all  the  ftates  v/illing  to  partake  of  them,  and  de- 
firous  to  avert  the  vengeance  of  heaven^'.  For- 
tified by  this  authority,  and  afHfced  by  the  advice 

*^  Paufan.  1.  v.  paflim,  &  1.  vi.  p.  456. 

^9  Iliad,  ii.  ver.'697.  &  Iliad,  ix.  ver.  623. 

7°  Paufan.  1.  v.  7«  Phlegon  apudEufeb. 

of 
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ofLycurgus,  Iphitus  took  meafures,  not  only  for  ^■^.^^* 
refloring  tlie  Olympic  folemnity,  but  for  render-  s^  ^^.,.j 
ing  it  perpetual.  The  injundlion  of  the  oracle  was 
fpeedily  diffufed  through  the  remoteft  parts  of 
Greece,  by  the  numerous  votaries  who  frequented 
the  facred  fhrine.  The  armiflice  was  proclaimed 
in  PeloponnefuSj  and  preparations  were  made  in 
Eleia,  for  exhibiting  fhows  and  performing  facri- 
fices.  In  the  heroic  ages,  feats  of  bodily  flrength 
and  addrefs  were  deftined  to  the  honour  of  deceafed 
warriors  i  hymns  and  facrifices  were  referved  for 
the  gods.  But  the  flexible  texture  of  Grecian  fu- 
perftition,  eafily  confounding  the  expreffions  of 
refpedful  gratitude  and  pious  veneration,  enabled 
Iphitus  to  unite  both  in  his  new  inftitution. 

The  feflival,  which  lafled  five  days,  began  and  DefcWp- 
ended  with  a  facrifice  to  Olympian  Jove.     The  J,'at",^/gn5 
intermediate   time  was  chiefly  filled   up  by  the  ^^fign  of 
gymnaftic  exercifes,  in  which  all  freemen  of  Gre-  tution. 
cian  extra6lion  were  invited  to  contend,  provided 
they  had  been   born  in  lawful  wedlock,  and  had 
lived  untainted  by  any  infamous  immoral  ftain. 
The  preparation  for  this  part  of  the  entertainment 
was  made   in  the  gymnafium  of  Elis,  a  Ipacious 
edifice,  furrounded  by  a  double  range  of  pillars, 
with  an  open  area  in  the  middle.     Adjoining  were 
various  apartments,    containing  baths,  and  other 
conveniencies  for  the  combatants.      The    neigh- 
bouring country  was  gradually  adorned  with  por- 
ticoes, Ihady  walks  and  groves,  interfperfed  with 
feats  and  benches,  the  whole  originally  deilined  to 
relieve  the  fatigues  and  anxiety  of  the  candidates 

I  4  for 
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CHAP,  for  Olympic  fame  ;  and  frequented,  in  later  times, 
^  -,-  ,f  by  fophifts  and  philofophers,  who  were  fond  to 
contemplate  wifdom,  and  communicate  know- 
ledge, in  thofe  delightful  retreats.  The  order  of 
the  athletic  exercifes,  or  combats,  was  eftablilhed 
by  Lycurgus,  and  correfponded  almoft  exaftly  to 
that  defcribed  by  Homer,  in  the  twenty-third  book 
of  the  Iliad,  and  eighth  of  the  Odyfley.  Iphitus, 
we  are  told,  appointed  the  other  ceremonies  and 
entertainments  -,  fettled  the  regular  return  of  the 
feftival  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year,  in  the 
month  of  July  ;  and  gave  to  the  whole  folemnity 
that  form  and  arrangement,  which  it  preferved 
with  little  variation  above  a  thoufand  years ;  a 
period  exceeding  the  duration  of  the  mofl  famous 
kingdoms  and  republics  of  antiquity  ". 
Its  im-  Such  is  the  account  of  Grecian  writers,   who 

Snfe-^  have,  doubtlefs,  often  afcribed  to  pofitive  inftitu- 
quences.  tion  many  inventions  and  ufages  naturally  refult- 
ing  from  the  progrefiive  manners  of  fociety.  When 
we  come  to  examine  the  Elian  games  in  their  mor^ 
improved  flate,  together  with  the  innumerable  imi- 
tations of  them  in  other  provinces  of  Greece,  there 
will  occur  reafons  for  believing,  that  many  regula- 
tions referred,  by  an  eafy  folution,  to  the  legidarr 
tive  wifdom  of  Iphitus  or  Lycurgus,  were  intro- 
duced by  time  or  accident,  continued  through 
<:uftomj  improved  by  repeated  trials,  and  con- 
firmed by  a  fenfe  of  their  utility.      Yet  fuch  an 

7»  See  the  authors  cited  by  Weft,  fin  his  Diflertation  on  the 
Olympic  Games, 

infti. 
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inftitution  as  tlie  Olympiad,  even  in  its  leaft  per-  ^  ^  -A-  P« 
fed  fornn,  muft  have  been  attended  with  manifeft 
advantages  to  fociety.  It  is  fufficient  barely  to 
mention  the  fufpenfion  of  hoililities  which  took 
place,  not  only  during  the  celebration  of  the  fefti- 
val,  but  a  confiderable  time  both  before  and  after 
it.  Confidered  as  a  religious  ceremony,  at  which 
the  whole  Grecian  name  were  invited,  and  even 
enjoined,  to  affift,  it  was  well  adapted  to  facihtate 
intercourfe,  to  promote  knowledge,  to  foften  pre- 
judice, and  to  haften  the  progrefs  of  civilization 
and  humanity.  Greece,  and  particularly  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  was  the  centre  from  which  the  adven- 
turous fpirit  of  its  inhabitants  had  diffufed  innu^ 
merable  colonies  through  the  furrounding  nations. 
To  thefe  widely  feparated  communities,  which, 
notwithftanding  their  common  origin,  feem  to  have 
loft  all  connection  and  correfpondence,  the  Olym- 
piad ferved  as  a  common  bond  of  alhance,  and 
point  of  reunion.  The  celebrity  of  this  feftival 
continually  attradled  to  it  the  chara61:ers  moft  dif- 
tinguiftied  '^  for  genius  and  enterprife,  whofe  fame 
would  have  otherwife  been  unknown  and  loft  in 
the  boundlefs  extent  of  Grecian  territory.  The 
remote  inhabitants,  not  only  of  European  Greece, 
but  of  Afia  and  Africa,  being  affembled  to  the 
worftiip  of  common  gods,  were  formed  to  the  fenfe 
of  a  general  intereft,  and  excited  to  the  purfuit  of 
national  honour  and  prolperity.  Strangers  of 
^milar   difpofitions   might   confirm    in   Elis   the 

7?  Pindar,  paflmi, 

facred 
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CHAP,  facred  and  indiflbluble  tics  of  hofpitality.  If  their 
^_  ^  .  »  communities  were  endangered  by  any  barbarous 
power,  they  might  here  folicit  affiftance  from  their 
Grecian  brethren.  On  other  occafions  they  might 
explain  the  benefits  which,  in  peace  or  war,  their 
refpeftive  countries  were  bed  qualified  to  commu- 
nicate. And  the  Olympic  feftival  might  thus 
ferve  the  purpofe  of  refident  ambalTadors,  and 
other  inflitutions  alilvc  unknown  to  antiquity. 
State  of  Iphitus  did  not,  probably,  forefee  tlie  manifold 

th'e^age  of  advantages  deftined  to  refult  from  his  plan.  His 
Lycurgus.  jj^ain  aim  was  to  proteftthe  fmall  principahty  of 
Elis  againft  the  dreaded  invafion  of  more  powerful 
neighbours.  This  he  eiTe6i;ually  accompliflied  by 
fencing  it  round  with  a  wall  of  fanftity,  while  his 
more  daring  airociate  fortified  Sparta  with  difci- 
plined  valour.  Yet  Lycurgus  had  farther  ends  in 
view,  when  he  propofed  thofe  celebrated  laws» 
which  were  univerfally  admired,  but  never  imi- 
tated. Greece  in  that  unfortunate  age  prefented  a 
gloomy  pidure  of  domefric  difcord.  The  ele- 
vated, though  romantic,  fentiments  of  antiquity 
had  ceafed  to  prevail ;  the  heroic  chara6ter  was 
effaced ;  and  the  generous,  but  often  deflrudlive 
expeditions  into  foreign  lands,  were  interrupted  by 
lefs  daring,  but  ftill  more  fatal  undertakings.  The 
introduftion  of  feparate  wealth  had  introduced  in- 
equahty  and  ambition.  Each  petty  prince  was 
defirous  to  exalt  his  prerogative,  and  to  extend  his 
dominions.  The  paflions  of  neighbouring  princes 
balanced  his  defire  of  conqueft.  The  refiftance  of 
his  fubjecls  counteracted  his  ufurpations.  Every 
3  kingdom, 
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kingdom,  almofi:  every  city,  was  torn  by  a  double  Chap. 
conflift  ;  dangers  threatened  on  all  fides  ;  fubjefts  ■  -^  j 
expelled  their  kings,  and  kings  became  tyrants  ''*. 

During   thefe  tumultuary  fcenes,  Lycurgus,  of  His  iuftice 
the  line  of  Procles,  and  commonly  reckoned  the  vTw^^.» 

'  /  nim  to  re- 

tenth    in    defcent    from    Hercules,     received    the  fentinent 

Spartan  fceptre  upon  the  death  of  his  elder  bro-  ^"  ^^'  ^* 
ther  Polyde6les  :  but  the  widow  of  Polyde6les  de- 
claring herfelf  pregnant,  he  refigned  the  crown, 
and  aiilimed  the  title  of  Protestor.  This  delicate 
attention  to  juftice,  rare  in  that  turbulent  age, 
excited  juft  admiration  for  Lycurgus,  which  was 
enhanced  by  contrail.  The  ambitious  princefs, 
more  folicitous  to  preferve  the  honours  of  a  queen 
than  defirous  to  knov/  the  tender  cares  of  a  mo- 
ther, fecretly  intimated  to  the  Proteftor,  that,  if 
he  confented  to  marry  her,  llie  would  engage  that 
no  pofthumous  fon  of  his  brother  Ihould  difappoint 
his  hopes  of  the  fucceflion.  Lycurgus  feigned  to 
enter  into  this  unnatural  projedt,  but  exhorted  her 
not  to  endanger  her  health  by  procuring  an  abor- 
tion. When  her  delivery  drew  near,  he  fent  truily 
perfons  to  attend  her,  with  orders  that,  if  fhe 
brought  forth  a  fon,  the  infant  fhould  be  imme- 
diately carried  to  him.  This  command  was 
obeyed,  while  he  fupped  with  the  principal  magi- 
ftrates  of  the  republic.  He  received  the  child  in 
his  arms,  faying,  "  Spartans,  a  king  is  born  to 
"  you  !"  Joyous  congratulations  followed,  to 
commemorate    which,     the    infant    was    named 

74  Thucyd.  1.  i,     Plut.  in  Lycurg. 

Chae- 
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Chaerelaus,  "  the  people's  joy."  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  fame  redounding  to  Lycurgus  from  this 
Histra-  tranfaftion,  the  intrigues  of  the  flighted  queen 
raifed  a  powerful  faftion  againft  him.  He  with- 
drew himfelf  from  the  gathering  florm  ;  and,  be- 
ing yet  in  early  manhood,  indulged  his  inclination 
for  vifiting  foreign  countries  i  an  inclination 
ftrongeft  in  liberal  minds,  and  moft  commendable 
in  ages  of  rudenefs  and  ignorance,  when  the  faint 
rays  of  knowledge  muft  be  collected  from  an  ex- 
tenfive  furface. 
Colkas  The  renowned  ifland  of  Crete,  which  had  given 

poems,and  birth  to  the  gods  and  governments  of  Greece,  firft 
Sem^^to  ^ttrafted  his  regard.  The  Cretans  dill  partially 
Sparta.  adhered  to  the  laws  of  Minos  -,  but  their  ifland 
never  refumed  its  priftine  lufl:re  after  the  fatal  war 
of  Troy.  From  Crete  he  failed  to  Egypt,  and 
carefully  examined  the  civil  and  rehgious  polity  of 
that  ancient  kingdom.  Defpifing  the  terrors  of 
the  fea,  as  well  as  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of 
unexplored  journies  through  barbarous  or  defert 
countries,  he  is  faid  to  have  reached  the  populous 
and  flourilliing  kingdoms  of  the  eaft  :  nor,  could 
we  trull  the  partial  evidence  of  his  countryman 
Ariflrocrates  '%  did  the  remote  provinces  of  India 
efcape  his  obfervation.  He  returned  by  the  coaft 
of  Afia  Minor,  and  obferved,  with  equal  afl:onifli- 
ment  and  fatisfadlion,  the  numerous  Greek  colonies 
that  had  rifen  with  fuch  fudden  fplendor  on  the 
weftern  coafl:  of  that  valuable  peninfula.      The 

75  Apud  Plutaicb.  in  Lycurg, 

nume- 
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numerous  advanta";es  derived  from  this  extendve  CHAP, 

^  III. 

view  of  men   and   manners,  moulded  by  fuch  a  t_,^-  _j 

wide  variety  of  religious,  political,  and  military 
inftitutions,  were  all  eclipfed  by  one  difcovery-— 
the  immortal  poems  of  Homer,  unknown  to  the 
Dorian  conquerors  of  Peloponnefus,  but  carefully 
preferved  among  the  Eolians  and  lonians,  whofe 
anceftors  they  celebrated.  Lycurgus  collefted 
thefe  invaluable  compofitions ;  arranged  the  fe- 
veral  parts  ;  tranfcribed  and  tranfported  them  to 
Sparta  ^*,  where,  after  two  centuries  of  wars  and 
revolutions,  the  cufloms  as  well  as  the  fentiments 
defcribed  by  the  divine  poet  had  been  obliterated 
and  forgotten. 

Neither  the  aflonifhing  invention  of  Homer,  The  views 
nor  his  inimitable  fancy,  nor  the  unrivalled  copi-  fu 'ggfte'd^ 
oufnefs,    energy,    and   harmony  of  his   ftyle,    fo  toLycur- 
powerfully  excited   the  difcerning   admiration    of  '^ 
Lycurgus,    as   the  treafures  of  his    political  and 
moral  knowledge,  which,  being  copied  from  the 

7^  This  fail  IS  generally  acknowledged  ;  yet  Platarch  tells  us, 
that  fome  wilters  were  abfurd  enough  to  relate  that  Lycurgus  lived 
foon  after  Homer,  and  others,  that  he  had  aiTtually  feen  the  divine 
poet.  Homer  defcribes  the  Peloponnefus  with  fuch  accuracy,  that 
the  geographer  Strabo  follows  him,  as  it  were,  ftep  by  ftep,  through 
that  peninfula.  It  is  incredible,  therefore,  that  he,  who  was  Co 
perfeflly  acquainted  with  that  part  of  Greece,  fhould  have  been  to- 
tally forgotten  there  foon  after  his  own  times.  Homer,  it  has  been 
often  obferved,  preferves  a  remarkable  filence  about  himfelf ;  yet 
his  antiquity,  were  it  not  fufficiently  evident  from  the  internal  proofs 
a'love  mentioned,  p.  50.  might  be  proved  from  OdylT.  1.  i.  ver.  351. 
and  particularly  from  Iliad,  1.  xx.  ver.  308.  He  flouriflied  before 
the  return  of  the  Heracleidae,  eighty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy  j 
a  revolution  which,  had  it  happened  before  his  time,  could  not  have 
efcaped  his  notice. 

bright 
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CHAP,  blight  originals  of  an  heroic  age,  naight  be  em- 
ployed to  refornti  the  abiifes  of  a  degenerate  indeed, 
but  not  totally  corrupted,  nation.  By  reftoring, 
in  particular,  the  moderate  fpirit  of  poHcy  which 
prevailed  in  happier  times,  the  Spartan  legiHator 
might  avert  the  moll  imminent  dangers  tliat 
threatened  his  family  and  his  country.  The 
royal  families  of  Argos,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  had 
been  reludantiy  expelled  by  the  refentment  or 
caution  of  their  injured  or  jealous  fubjefts,  who 
regretted  tliat  the  regal  power  was  fo  apt  to  de- 
generate into  a  fyftem  of  opprefTion.  The  mif- 
fortunes  which  had  abolifhed  the  honours,  and 
almoft  extingui filed  the  race  ofAtreus,  Oedipus, 
Thefeus,  and  fo  many  other  kings  and  heroes  of 
antiquity,  mufc  purfue,  and  might  foon  overtake, 
the  defcendants  of  Hercules,  vv^hom  the  feafonable 
laws  of  Lycurgus  maintained,  during  feven  cen- 
turies, on  the  Spartan  throne.  The  accum.ulation 
of  private  wealth,  together  with  the  natural  pro- 
grefs  of  arts  and  luxury,  would  gradually  render 
the  pofTeiTions  of  the  Greeks  more  tempting  prizes 
to  rapacity  and  ambition,  in  proportion  to  the 
decay  of  that  courage  and  difcipline,  which  were 
requifite  to  their  defence.  The  fertile  plains  of 
Laconia  might  again  be  ravaged  by  the  arms  of 
fome  uncultivated,  but  warlike  tribe  ;  Sparta 
might  fuffer  fimilar  calamities  to  thofe  which  fhe 
afterwards  inflicted  on  MeiTenc,  and  the  alterna- 
tive of  dominion  or  fervitude  depended  on  the 
early  inftitutions  that  fliould  be  relpedtively  em- 
braced 
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braced  by  fo  many  neighbouring  and  independent,  chap. 
and  therefore  rival,  communities.  c— v^~-j 

The  lagacity  of  Lycurgus  thus  contemplating  the  The  main 
relations  and  interefts  of  his  country  and  his  family,  icgiflation, 
regarded  martial  fpirit  and  political  liberty  as  the 
great  ends  of  his  legiflation.  Thefe  important 
objedls  had  been  attained  by  tlie  primitive  inftitu- 
tions,  fo  faithfully  defcribed  by  Hom.er.  Lycur- 
gus determined  to  imitate  the  fnr.ple  beauty  of  that 
illuftrious  modelj  snd,  to  the  end  that  the  Spartan 
conilitution  might  enjoy  a  degi-ee  of  permanence 
and  liability  which  the  heroic  policies  had  not  pof- 
feffed,  he  refolved  to  avoid  the  rocks  on  which 
they  had  fhipwrecked,  to  extinguilh  the  ambition 
of  diftant  or  extenfive  conqueft,  to  level  the  in- 
equality of  fortune,  to  crufli  the  baneful  efFefts  of 
wealth  and  luxury,  in  one  word  to  arreft  the  pro- 
grefs  of  what  is  called  the  refinement,  but  what 
feemed  to  the  manly  difcernment  of  this  legiflator, 
the  corruption,  of  human  fociety. 

To  form  fuch  a  defign  was  the  work  of  no  vul-  Circum- 

,  .       .  .  •       1      1        ftances 

gar  mindi  to  carry  it  into  execution  required  the  which  h- 
moft  ftrenuous  exertions  of  perfeverance  and  cou-  ^'^"''^'^  ^'^ 
rage.  Yet,  even  at  this  diftance  of  time,  we  may 
difcover  feveral  favourable  circumilances,  which 
feafonably  confpired  with  the  views  of  Lycurgus ; 
we  may  difcover  in  the  gradual  difplay  of  his  fyllem, 
how  the  firft  inftitutions  naturally  paved  the  way 
for  thofe  which  fucceeded  them ;  and  while  we  ad- 
mire the  genius  and  the  virtue,  we  muft  alfo 
acknowledge  the  dexterity  and  the  fortune,  of  the 
Spartan  legiflator. 

The 


Views. 
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The  experience  of  hiftory  (and  particularly  the 
hilliory  which  we  have  undertaken  to  record)  attefts 
the  extraordinary  revolution  which  one  bold,  wife, 
and  difinterefted  man  may  produce  in  the  affairs 
of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member.  The 
domefbic  diforders  which  multiplied  in  Sparta  after 
the  departure  of  Lycurgus,  obhged  all  ranks  of 
men  to  look  up  to  his  abilities  for  protedlion.  The 
animated  declamations  of  Thales,,  a  poet  whom  he 
had  carried  with  him  from  Crete,  and  who  re- 
hearfed,  with  rapturous  exftacy,  the  verfes  of  Ho- 
mer and  liis  own,  fingularly  difpofed  the  minds  of 
men  for  adopting  his  propofed  regulations. 
iih  recep-  But  neither  thefe  propitious  circumftances,  nor 
Ddphi.  the  merit  of  ten  years  travel  in  purfuit  of  moral 
knowledge  and  improvement,  nor  the  ties  of  blood, 
of  friendlhip,  and  of  gratitude,  which  confirmed 
the  influence  of  Lycurgus  among  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  Sparta,  could  have  enabled  this  great 
man  to  eftablilli  his  plan  of  government,  without 
the  friendly  co-operation  of  the  Delphic  oracle; 
which,  fince  the  decay  of  the  heroic  opinions  and 
belief,  had  become  the  fovereign  umpire  of  Greece. 
The  Pythia  addrefled  him  in  terms  of  the  highefl 
refpeft;  hefitated  whether  to  call  him  a  god  or 
a  man,  but  rather  deemed  hhn  a  divinity  j  ap- 
proved the  general  fpirit  of  the  inftitutions  which 
he  propofed  to  eftabhlh;  and  promifed  to  furnifh 
him,  as  occafion  might  require,  with  fuch  additional 
regulations,  as  (when  adopted  by  the  Spartans) 
would  render  their  republic  happy  and  immortal- 
Fortified   by  this  audiority,  Lycurgus  proceeded 

with. 


the  Rate. 
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with  a  daring  yet  flcilfnl  hand,  firft,  to  new-mcdel  chap. 
the  government;  fecondly,  to  regulate  wealth  and  ^  ^^  _f 
poffeffions ;  thirdly,  to  reform  education  and  man- 
ners ;  judicioufly  purfuing  this  natural  order  of  iegif- 
lation,  becaufe  men  are  iefs  jealous  of  power  than 
tenacious  of  property,  and  Iefs  tenacious  of  pro- 
perty itfelf,  than  of  their  ancient  ufages  and 
cuftoms". 

The  lirfc  rhc'tra^^  or  laws  which  he  efcablifhed,  He  re^^u- 
tended   to  refcore   the  mild  moderation  of  mixed  ';"'',' *^^ 
government,  which  diftinguifhed  the  heroic  ages.  tM.not'po- 
They  confirmed  the  hereditary  honours,  but  abo-    ' '"',  a- 
lilhed   the   defpotifm ",  of  kin^s :    they   enforced  '"'^'■g^  ^'^^ 

,         .  .        .  ,  .  cuffrR-nt 

the  dutiful  obedience,  but  vindicated  the  liberty,  orders  of 
of  fabjefts.  Of  the  reigning  princes,  Chaerelaus 
owed  to  Lycurgus  his  throne  and  his  life,  and  Ar- 
chelaus  deemed  ic  dangerous  to  oppcfe  his  projeils. 
Inftrudted  by  the  fatal  experience  of  neighbouring 
tyrants,  they  were  both  eafily  prevailed  on  to 
prefer  a  fecure,  though  limited,  to  an  abfoiute, 
but  precarious  reign.  The  fuperftition  of  the 
people  could  not  decline  the  authority  of  the  legif- 

77  Tlie  only  di;ngeroiis  oppofition  that  he  met  with,  was  occa- 
fioned  by  his  laws  relpefting  thefe  objciSs.  A  tumult  being  excited, 
the  infolent  Alcander  wounded  him  in  the  face,  by  which  Lycurgus 
loft  the  fight  of  an  eye.  But  the  perfuafive  eloquence  of  the  leg  lla- 
tor  quelled  the  fedition,  and  his  moderation  converted  Alcander 
from  a  violent  oppoler  to  a  (trenuous  partif-n.     Plut.  in  Lycurg. 

78  The  won!  is  fynonymous  with  oracula,  fata;  by  which  names 
his  laws  were  diltinguifiicd  as  the  immediate  diiSlates  and  infpiraiions 
«f  heaven. 

79  The  difference  between  the  cac-jXsiai,  or  royalties  of  the  heroic 
ages,  and  the  rvfam^sc  of  fuccecding  times,  is  explained  by  Ariilot. 
Politic.  &:  Xenoph.  Repub.  Spart. 

Vol.  I.  K  lator, 
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CHAP,  lator,  when  confirmed  by  the  refpedled  command 

^_^_^ ,  of  Apollo ;  and  the  intereft  of  the  nobles  engaged 

them  iinanhnoufly  to  promote  his  meafures.  With 
this  iiluftrious  body,  confifting  of  twenty-eight 
chiefs,  the  moll  diftinguifiied  in  the  tribes  and 
cities  of  Laconia,  Lycurgus  confulted  by  what 
means  to  prevent  the  political  diffenfions  from 
fettling  in  the  defpotifm  of  kings,  or  in  the  info- 
lence  of  democracy.  By  his  new  regulations  the 
ancient  honours  of  the  nobility  were  confirmed  and 
extended.  They  were  formed  into  a  permanent 
council,  or  fenate,  which  examined  all  matters  of 
government  before  they  were  propofed  to  the  deli- 
beration of  the  people.  The  kings  were  entitled, 
as  in  the  heroic  ages,  to  be  the  hereditary  prefi- 
dents  of  this  national  tribunal;  which,  as  in  all 
important  queilions,  it  polTefled  a  negative  before 
debate ;  as  the  members  were  chofen  for  hfe  j  and 
as,  on  the  deceafe  of  any  fenator,  his  fon  or  neareft: 
kinfman  was  naturally  fubfcituted  in  his  fiead, 
mio;ht  have  foon  arroa-ated  to  itfelf  the  whole  le- 
gifiative  as  well  as  executive  authority. 

Inftitutes  jrj  order  to  counterad  this  dangerous  tendency, 
l-ycurgu3  mifatuted  the  bpnori  ,  five  annual  ma- 
giflrates,  invefted  with  a  temporary  power  to  infpe6t 
and  controui  the  adminiflrration  of  government,  and 
to  maintain  the  fpirit  and  vigour  of  the  eftablifhed 

Nature  of  conftitution.  To  the  Ephori  it  belonged  to  convoke, 
prorogue,  and  diiTolve  the  greater  and  lefTer  aflem- 

^^  Their  name,  denoting  overfccrs,   or   infpeflors,   properly  de. 
Xcribes  their  office. 

blies 
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blies  of  the  people,  the  former  compofed  of  nine  chap. 
thoufand  Spartans,  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  the  1^,^.1.^ 
latter  of  thirty  thoufand  Lacedaemonians,  inhabit- 
ants of  the  inferior  towns  and  villages.  By  fre- 
quently convening  fuch  numerous  bodies  of  men, 
who  had  arms  in  their  hands,  they  rendered  them 
fenfible  of  their  own  ftrength.  The  Lacedemo- 
nians felt  themfelves  entitled  not  only  to  execute 
the  juft,  but  to  thwart  the  unjuft,  orders  of  the 
fenate.  Nor  was  their  liberty  endangered  by  the 
limited  prerogative  of  the  kings,  who  monthly 
exchanged  v/ith  the  Ephori  folemn  oaths ;  the 
former  fwearing  for  themfelves  to  obferve  the  laws 
of  Sparta,  the  latter^*  for  the  people  whom  they 
reprefented,  to  maintain  the  hereditary  honours  of 
the  Herculean  race,  to  refpe6l  them  as  miniilers 
of  religion,  to  obey  them  as  judges  in  peace,  and 
to  follow  them  as  leaders  in  war®''. 

This  equitable  diflribution  of  power  was  accom-  His  laws 
panied,  we  are  told,  with  an  exa6l  divilion  of  pro-  in<^pro." 
petty.     At  the  diftance  of  five  centuries  it  was  the  P^'*'>'' 
current  tradition  in   Greece,    that  Lycurgus  had 
totally  altered  the   fituation   and  circumflances  of 
his  countrymen,  by  the  introdu6lion  of  an  agra- 

81  The  authority  of  Herodotus,  1.  i.  and  of  Xenophon  de  Repub. 
Spart.  refutes  Ariftot.  Polit,  1.  ii.  c.  5.  and  Plutarch,  in  Lycurg, 
The  laft  mentioned  writers  refer  the  inftitution  of  the  Tphori  to 
Theopompus,  who  lived  130  years  after  Lycurgus,  But  this  aflcr- 
tion  only  proves  that  neither  Ariftotle  nor  Plutarch  had  fufficiently 
entered  into  the  views  of  the  Spartan  legifiator.  The  Ephori,  as  it 
appears  from  Xenophon  and  Herodotus,  and  from  the  whole  tranf- 
aftions  of  Sparta,  formed  an  cfiential  part  of  his  plan. 

*i  Xencph.  ibid.  * 

K  2  rian 
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^  ^\\f  ^'  '^'^"  ^^^^'   fimilar  to  that  which  has  been  lb  often, 
,__,^___;  but  always  lb  ineffe6lnally,  propofed  in   other  re- 
publics, as  the  fureft  foundation  of  liberty  and  hap- 
F.qiial  di-    pinefs.     Yet  the  equal   divifion   of  lands,    or,   in 
lands.         other  words,  the  community  of  landed  property, 
and  tlie  annual  partition  of  the  harveft,  took  place 
among  the  original  inhabitants  of  Greece,  as  well 
as  amono;  the   freeborn  warriors   of  ancient   Ger- 
many.     It  may  be  fuppofed  therefore,  with  a  high 
degree  of  probability,    that   the  Spartans,  in  the 
time  of  Lycurgus,  ftill  preferved  fome  traces   of 
their  primitive  inftitutions,  and  that  their  minds 
were   comparatively  untainted   with    the  vices   of 
avarice   and  luxury.     To  bring  them  back,  how- 
ever, to  the  perfeft  fimplicity  of  the  heroic  ages, 
and  to  prevent  their  future  degeneracy,  the  terri- 
tory of  L.aconia  was  divided  into  thirty-nine  thou- 
fand  portions,  each  producing  eighty-two  medimni, 
or  bufliels,  of  barley,  with  a  proportional  meafure 
of  fruits,  wine,  and  oil.     The  rich  pafture  ground 
was  probably  left  in  common.     The  kings,  as  in 
tlie   age  of  Flom.er,  enjoyed  their  feparate  ^'   do- 
main,   conferred    by    tlie    voluntary   gratitude    of 
their  fubjefts.      The  fcnators,  contented  with  an 
increafe   of  pov/er  and    honour,   neither  obtained 
nor   defiied   any  pre-eminence  of  fortune.     Their 
moderation    in  this  refpeft  afforded  a  falutary  ex- 
ample  to   the   people,  the  greater"  part  of  whom 

8?  I'he  r-'j.v:'.'  .  Xenoulion  tells  us,  thnt  it  was  always  well 
wauudi  it  prcbably  conlukd,  as  in  Homer's  time,  <pLT«Ai7)?  xut 
tt.  tjpx  ,  of  plantations  and  corn  hind. 

would 
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"would  naturally  be  gainers  by  the  agrarian  law,  chap. 
while  the  few  who  were  rich,  for  that  relative  term  ■      ^      ' 
always    implies    the    fmaller    number,    fubmitted 
\vithout  refiftance  to  the  wifdom  of  Lycurgus,  and 
the  authority  of  Apollo. 

The  equal  divifion  of  land  feemed  not  alone  Introdnc- 
fufficient  to  introduce  an  equality  in  the  manner  of  ,noiK-y. 
life,  and  to  baniili  the  feeds  of  luxury.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  moveable,  or  v^hat  the  Greeks  called 
invifible  property  ^%  might  enable  the  rich  to  com- 
mand the  labour  of  the  poor,  and,  according  to 
the  natural  progrefs  of  vv^ants  and  inventions,  muit 
encourage  the  dangerous  purfuit  of  elegance  and 
pleafure.  The  precious  metals  had  long  been  the 
ordinary  meafures  of  exchange  in  Sparta,  anci, 
could  we  credit  a  very  doubtful  tradition,  had  greatly 
accumulated  in  private  hands.  Lycurgus  with- 
drew from  farther  circulation  all  this  gold  and 
filver,  a  confiderable  part  of  which  probably  repaid 
his  gratitude  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  while  the  re- 
mainder increafed  the  fplendor  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian temples.  Inftead  of  thefe  precious  metals, 
the  Spartans  received  pieces  of  iron,  which  had 
been  heated  red  in  the  fire,  and  afterwards  quencli- 
ed  in  vinegar,  in  order  to  render  them  brittle,  and 
ufelefs  for  every  other  purpofe  but  that  of  ferving 
as  the  current  fpecie. 

Afconifhing,  fay  Xcnophon  and  Plutarch,  were  EfFtas  of 
the  eifefts  of  diis  operation.     With   the  banifli-  tutionT. 
nient  of  gold  and  fiver  were  baniflied  all  the  perni- 

^  Ovi7ix  ccpxvric.     See  Lyfi^s,  pafl'im. 

K  3  clous 
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CHAP,  cious  appetites  which  they  excite,   and  all  the  fri- 
volous   arts   which    they    introduce   and    nourifh. 
Neither  fortune-teller,  nor  phyfician,  nor  fophift, 
were  longer  to  be  feen  in  Sparta ;  gaudy  trinkets 
and  toys,  and  all  ufelefs  finery  in  drefs  and  furnir 
ture,  at  once  difappearcd^  and  the  innocence  and 
dignity  of  Spartan  manners  correfponded  with  the 
primitive  fmiphcity  of  the  iron  money.     But  to 
reduce  to  the  ftandard  of  truth  or  probability  this 
very  fanciful  defcription,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  ufefulnefs  and  fcarcity  of  iron  rendered  it,  in 
early  times,  a  very  ordinary  and  convenient  meafure 
of  exchange.     As  fuch  it  was  frequently  employed 
in  the  heroic  ages^^^  as  fuch  it  long  continued  at 
Byzantium  ^^   and  other  Grecian  cities  ^^      The 
neceffity  of  cooling  it  in  acid,  in  order  to  dinninifh 
its  worth,  indicates  its  high  value  even  in  the  time 
of  Lycurgus.  The  alteration  of  the  fpecie,  therefore, 
probably  appeared  not  fo  violent  a  meafure  as  later 
writers  were  inclined  to  reprefent  itj  nor  could  the 
abolition  of  gold  and  filver  abolifh  fuch  elegancies 
and  refinements  as  furcly  had  no  exiftence  in  Greece 
during  the  age  of  the  Spartan  legillator.     But  it 
may  reafonably  be  believed,  that  the  ufe  of  iron 
money,  which  continued  permanent  in  Sparta  alone, 
after  the  vices  of  wealth  and  luxury  had  polluted 
the  reft  of  Greece,  neceifarily  repelled  from  tlie 
republic  of  Lycurgus  the  votaries  of  pleafurc,  as 
well  as  the   flaves  of  gain,  and  all  the   miferabie 
retinue  of  vanity  and  folly. 

Sj  Homer,  paflim.         85  Ariftoph.  Nubes.       87  piut.  in  Lyfand. 

9  Ihat 
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7hat  wealth  is  little  to  be  coveted,  even  by  the  c  11  a  p. 
moft  fellilh,    which  neither  gratifies  vanity,    nor  »    -^-  _? 
flatters  the  defire  of  power,  nor  promifes  the  means  ^''r'ncipie 
of  pleafure.      Upon  the    fmalleft    abftra6lion,    if  Sptitan 
avarice  were  at  all  capable  of  abfcradtion,  the  mofl  '"^""^'^* 
fordid,  might  fympathife  with  the  contempt  for  fu- 
perfluous  riches,  which  could  never  be  applied  to 
any  purpofe,  either  iifeful  or  agreeable.  What  effort 
could  the  generofity  of  that  people  require  (if  the 
indifference  of  the  Spartans  deferve  the  name  of 
generofity),  among  whom  all  valuable  obje6ls  were 
equally  divided,  or  enjoyed  in  common ^\^  Among 
whom  it  was   enjoined  by  the  laws,  and  deemicd    . 
honourable  by  the  citizens,  freely  to  communicate 
their  arms,  horfes,  inftruments  of  agriculture  and 
hunting;  to  eat  together  at  common  and  frugal 
tables,  agreeably  to   the   inftitutions  of  Crete,    as 
well  as  the  practice  of  the  heroic  ages ;  to  difregard 
every  dillindion  but  that  of  perfonal  merit ;  to  de- 
ipife  every  luxury  but  that  of  temperance;  and  to 
difdain  every  acquifition  but  that  of  the  public 
efteem  ? 

The  general  and  firm  affent  to  the  divine  mif-  Ordinary 
fion  of  Lycurgus  mis^ht  excite  the  moft  generous  °'^'^"P^- 

•'         o  o  CD  tions  and 

and  manly  fentiments  in  the  minds  of  his  country-  amufe- 
men.  The  perfuafive  force  of  his  eloquence, 
affifted  by  the  lyric  genius  of  Thales,  a  poet  worthy 
of  Apollo  and  his  miffionary*^  might  enable  the 
legiflator  to  complete  his  beneficial  and  extenfive 
plan.     But  there  was  reafon  to  apprehend  left  the 

**  Xenoph.  ibid.  c.  vi.  ^9  Plut.  in  Lycurg. 

K  4  fyft^m 
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^  ^if"  ^*  fy^*^'""^  of  Lycurgus,  like  moft  fchemcs  of  reforma- 
tion, fhoiild  evaporate  with  the  enthufiafm  which 
produced  it,  iinlefs  the  mortifications  which  it  en- 
joined were  rendered  habitual  to  praftice,  and 
familiar  to  fancy.  His  laws  were  few  and  fhort ; 
for  the  fake  of  memory  they  were  conceived  in 
verfe;  they  were  not  configned  to  v/riting,  but 
treafured  in  the  hearts  of  his  difciples  as  the  im- 
mediate di6tates  of  heaven.  The  Lacedaemonians 
were  feverely  prohibited  from  the  contagious  inter- 
courfe  of  ftrangers,  except  at  the  ftated  returns  of 
religious  folemnities.  Lycurgus,  who  had  aflifted 
Iphitus  in  reftoring  the  Olympic  games,  inftituted 
fimilar,  though  lefs  fplendid,  feftivals  in  his  native 
country.  When  unemployed  in  the  ferious  bufi- 
nefs  of  war,  the  Lacedemonians  were  continually 
engaged  in  aflemblies  for  converfation  and  the 
gymnaftic  exercifes,  or  in  religious  and  military 
amufements.  Agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
were  left  to  the  fervile  hands  of  the  Helots,  under 
which  appellation  were  comprehended  (as  will  be 
explained  hereafter)  various  hoftile  communities 
that  lucceflively  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Sparta, 
and  whofe  perfonal  labour  was  regarded  as  the 
common  property  of  the  public  '^  The  fciences 
of  war  and  government  were  recommended  by  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  as  the  only  purfuits  deferving 
the  attention  of  freemen. 

9°  Kon  T^ovov  rivix.  ^r,jA,'jaiiic  i>.yr,v  ^s'^ec,  "  And,  in  ToiTie  mpq- 
"  iure,  they,"  the  Laceda?inonians,  "  had  public  ilaves."  Strabo, 
See  likewile  Ariftot.  Repub,  1.  ii.  c.  5. 

In 
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In  the  knowledge  and  pra6lice  of  war,  the  Lace-  c  11  A  P. 
dasmonians   (if  we  beheve  Xenophon,   who   had  v     .^'    » 
fought  with  and  againft  them)    far  excelled  all  Tiieir  mi- 
Greeks  and  Barbarians.     Courage,  the  firft  quality  tutions. 
of  a  foldier,  was  enlivened  by  every  motive  that 
can  operate  mod  powerfully  on  the  mind,  while 
cowardice  was   branded  as  the  moft  odious  and 
deftruftive  of  crimes,  on  the  principle  that  it  tend- 
ed, not  like  many  other  vices,  merely  to  the  hurt 
of  individuals,  but  to  the  fervitude  and  ruin  of  the 
community.    The  Spartans  preferved  the  ufe  of  the 
fame  weapons  and  defenfive  armour  that  had  been 
adopted  in  the  heroic   ages;  Ihortening  only  the 
length,   and  thereby  improving   the  form  of  the 
fword,  which  was  two-edged,  pointed,  mafiy,  and 
fitted  either  by  cutting  or  thrufting  to  inflift  a 
dangerous  wound  ^'.      Their  troops  were  divided 
into   regiments,    confifting  of  five    hundred    and 
twelve   men,  fubdivided  into  four  companies,  and 
each  of  thefe  into  fmaller  divifions,  commanded 
by  their  refpeftive  officers;  for  it  was  peculiar  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  armies  to  contain,  compara- 
tively, few  men  not  entrufted  with  fome  fhare  of 
fubordinate   command  ^^.     The  foldiers   were   at- 
tended 

91  VId.  Pollux,  voc.   |u--57««'. 

9^  Thucydides,  who  remarks  this  peculiarity,  1.  v.  p.  390.  afligns 
the  reafon  of  it,  that  the  care  of  the  execution  might  pertain  to 
many.  The  whole  Lacedsemonian  army,  except  a  few,  confifled, 
he  fays,  in  ct^y^nynq  ac^^orrw,-,  aca  to  ettIi'/.eAk  ts  S'f^'f/Ava  ttoXAo;? 
'Tfeqj-n'in.  It  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  account  given  by 
Thucydides,  in  this  paffage,  of  the  compofition  of  the  Lacediemo- 
})ian  armies,  differs  materially  from   that  of  Xenophon.      I  have 

prefened 
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C  ^TiV^  ^"  ^^rided  by  a  multitude  of  artifans  and  flaveSj  who 

'^        »  furnifhed  them  with    all  neceffary  fupplies,    and 

accompanied  by  a  long  train  of  priefts  and  poets, 
who  flattered  their  hopes,  and  animated  their  va- 
lour. A  body  of  cavalry  always  preceded  their 
march;  fenfible  of  the  weaknefs  of  angles,  they 
encamped  in  a  circular  form  :  the  order  of  their 
guards  and  watches  was  highly  judicious 3  they 
employed,  for  their  fecurity,  out-fentries  and  ve- 
dettes ;  and  regularly,  every  morning  and  evening, 
performed  their  cuilomary  exercifes.  Xenophon 
has  defcribed  with  what  facility  they  wheeled  in  all 
directions;  converted  the  column  of  march  into 
an  order  of  battle;  and,  by  fl<:ilful  and  rapid 
evolutions,  prefented  the  ftrength  ^^  of  the  line 
to  an  unexpected  affault.  When  tbey  found 
it  prudent  to  attack,  the  king,  v;ho  ufually  rofe 
before  dawn,  to  anticipate,  by  early  prayer  and 
facrifice°*,  the  favour  of  the  gods,  communi- 
cated his  orders  to  charge  in  a  full  line,  or  in 
columns,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground, 

preferred  the  latter,  firft,  becaufe  Xenophon  writes  exprefsly  on  the 
fubjeft,  of  which  Thucj'^dides  fpeaks  incidentally  in  defcribing  a 
particular  battle  :  fecondly,  becaufe  the  obfervations  of  Xenophon 
relate  to  the  age  of  Lycurgus,  thofe  of  Thucydides  to  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnefian  war  :  thirdly,  becaufe,  as  will  appear  in  the  fequel, 
Xenophon  had  a  better  opportunity  than  any  other  rtranger,  of  being 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  Lacedremon, 

9J  The  Lacedaemonian  taftics  will  be  explained  more  particularly  . 
hereafter. 

94  Ov  p^j»j  itunvxfo)!  Ivdnv  QsT^r^o^ov  omcoc 

Lycurgus,  never  lofing  fight  of  Homer,  converted  his  advices  into 
laws. 

and 
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and  the  numbers  and  difpofition  of  the  enemy.  In  chap. 
the  day  of  battle,  the  Spartans  affumed  an  unufual  ^  1'^  ^ 
gaiety  of  afpeft;  and  difplayed,  in  their  drefs  and 
ornaments,  m.ore  than  their  wonted  fplendor.  Their 
long  hair  was  arranged  with  fimple  elegance;  their 
fcarlet  uniforms,  and  brazen  armour,  diffufed  a 
luftre  around  them.  As  they  approached  the 
enemy,  the  king  facrificed  anew;  the  mulic  ftruck 
up;  and  the  foldiers  advanced  with  a  flow  and 
fteady  pace,  and  with,  a  cheerful  but  deliberate 
countenance,  to  what  they  were  taught  to  regard 
as  the  nobleft  employment  of  man.  Proper  officers 
were  appointed  to  receive  the  prilbners,  to  divide 
the  fpoil,  and  to  decide  the  contefted  prizes  of 
valour.  Both  before  and  after,  as  well  as  during, 
the  aftion,  every  meafure  was  conduced  with  fuch 
order  and  celerity,  that  a  great  captain  declares, 
that  when  he  confidered  the  difciphne  of  the  Spar- 
tans, all  other  nations  appeared  but  children  in  the 
art  of  war^^ 

But  that  continual  exercife  in  arms,  which  im-  Means  by 
proved  the  flcill  and  confirmed  the  valour,  muft  ^ur'^us  ^' 
gradually  have  exhaufled  the  ftrenoth  of  Sparta,  mamtain- 

*^  ^  .  ^  ^   .  edthepo- 

unlefs  the  care  of  population  had  formed  an  objeft  puiouf- 
of  principal  concern   in   the   fyftem  of  Lycurgus.  "^^creaibd 
Marriap;e  v/as  dire6lly  enjoined  by  fome  very  fino-ular  the 
inltitutions"  ;  butltill  more  powerfully  encouraged  Spaita. 

OS  Xenoph.  de  Repub.  Spart. 

9^  Bachelors  were  debarred  from  afTifting  at  the  female  dances. 
They  were  compelled  to  walk  naked  through  the  ftreets  in  the  winter 
folftice,  finging  a  ludicrous  fong,  which  confeffed  the  juflice  of  their 
puniftimentj 

by 
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CHAP,  by  extirpating  its  greateft  enemies,  luxury  and  va- 
^  ,  ^'  ^  nity.  ButL.yciirgus,  not  contented  with  maintaining 
the  populoufnefs  of  Sparta,  endeavoured  to  fupply 
the  pafc  generation  with  a  nobler  and  more  war- 
like race,  and  to  enlarge  and  elevate  the  bodies  and 
minds  of  men  to  that  full  proportion  of  which 
their  nature  is  fufceptible.  The  credulous  love 
of  wonder  has  always  been  eager  to  alTert,  v/hat 
the  vanity  of  every  age  has  been  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  world 
poflelTed  a  meafure  of  fize  and  ftrength,  as  well 
as  of  courage  and  virtue,  unattainable  and  un- 
known amidft  the  corruptions  and  degeneracy  of 
later  times.  The  frequent  repetition  of  the  fame 
romantic  tale  renders  giants  and  heroes  familiar 
and  infipid  perfonages  in  the  remote  hiftory  of 
almoft  every  people :  but  from  the  general  mafs 
of  fable,  a  juft  difcernment  will  feparate  the  ge- 
nuine ore  of  Homer  and  Lycurgus.  The  laws 
of  the  latter  brought  back  the  heroic  manners 
which  the  former  had  deicribed  ;  and  their  effects, 
being  not  lefs  permanent  than  falutary,  are,  at 
the  diftance  of  many  centuries,  attefted  by  eye- 
witneifes,  whofe  unimpeached  veracity  declares 
the  Spartans  fuperior  to  other  m.en  in  the  excel- 
lencies of  mind  and  body  °^ 
latfoli?""  Of  this  extraordinary  circumflance,  the  evi- 
concern-     dcncc  of  Contemporary  writers  could  fcarcely  con- 

97  As  to  the  mind,  the  Spartans  were,  fays  Xenophon, 
tfTTEiSsfffjij  xezt  a,iSr,iA.oi-fifoi,  xcci  us  on  iyxfiXTiTipoi,  Ibid.  C.  iii. 
And  as  to  the  body,  Aix'Pi^r.n-i-a.c  xca  xarcc  [My-b'n;  xcn  xccto,  ^^y^t 
(a^^ui;  (>  Z7r«pT)j  aTriTsAvjca.      Ibid. 

vince 
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vince  us,  if  they  had  barely  mentioned  the  faft, 
without  explaining  its  caufe.  But  in  defcribing 
the  lyftem  of  Lycurgus,  they  have  not  omitted 
his    important   regulations   concerning   the   inter-  riage,  and 

r     ,  1        r  -J    cliildren. 

courfe  between  the  lexes,  wom.en,  marriage,  and 
children,  whole  welfare  was,  even  before  their 
birth,  a  concern  to  the  repubUc.  The  generous 
and  brave,  it  is  faid,  produce  the  brave  and 
good ;  but  the  phyncal  qualities  of  children  ftill 
more  depend  on  the  conftitution  of  their  parents. 
In  other  countries  of  Greece,  the  men  were  li- 
berally formed  by  war,  hunting,  and  the  gymnallic 
exercifes  ;  but  the  women  were  univerfally  con- 
demned to  drudge  in  fedentary  and  ignoble  occu- 
pations, which  enfeebled  the  mind  and  body. 
Their  chief  employment  was  to  fuperintend,  more 
frequently  to  perform,  the  meaneft  offices  of  do- 
meftic  oeconomy,  and  to  prepare,  by  the  labour 
of  their  hands,  food  and  raiment  for  themfelves 
and  families.  Their  diet  was  coarfe  and  fparing  ; 
they  abftained  from  the  ufe  of  wine  ;  they  were 
deprived  of  liberal  education,  and  debarred  from 
fafliionable  amufements.  Women,  thus  degraded 
by  fervility,  appeared  incapable  of  giving  good 
fons  to  the  republic,  which  Lycurgus  regarded  as 
the  principal  duty  of  the  Lacedaemonian  females. 
By  the  inllitutions  of  Sparta,  therefore,  the  work- 
ing of  wool,  the  labours  of  the  loom  and  needle, 
and  other  mean  mechanical  arts,  were  generally 
committed  to  fervile  hands.  The  free-bom  wo- 
men enjoyed  and  pra<5tiled  thofe  liberal  exercifes 
and  amufements^  which  were  elfewhere  confidered 

as 
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CHAP,  as  the  peculiar  privilege  of  men  ;  they  afTifled  at 
the  public  folemnities,  mingled  in  general  con- 
verfation,  and  difpenfed  that  applaufe  and  reproach, 
which  difpenfed  by  them,  are  always  moil  effec- 
tual °^  Hence  they  became  not  only  the  com- 
panions but  the  judges  of  the  other  fex ;  and,  ex- 
cept that  their  natural  delicacy  was  not  affociated 
to  the  honours  of  war,  they  enjoyed  the  benefit, 
without  feeling  the  reftraint,  of  the  Spartan 
laws. 

The  reftoration  of  the  natural  rights  of  women 
reilored  moderation  and  modelly  in  the  intercourfe 
between  the  fexes.  Marriage,  though  enjoined  as 
a  duty,  could  only  be  contra6led  in  the  full  vigour 
of  age  5  and  thefe  fimple  inftitutions  had  a  more 
falutary  influence  on  the  phyfical  improvement  of 
the  Spartans,  than  either  the  doubtful  expedient, 
which  prevailed  among  them  to  the  lateft  times, 
of  adorning  the  women's  apartments  with  the  finell: 
llatues  of  gods  and  heroes,  that,  by  frequently 
contemplating  thefe  graceflil  images,  they  might 
produce  fairer  offspring ;  or  the  unnatural  and 
deteflable  cruelty  of  expofmg  delicate  or  deformed 
children,  a  practice  ftrongly  recommended  by  Ly- 
curgus,  and  filently  approved,  or  faintly  blamed, 
by  the  greateft  philofophers  of  antiquity. 

9S  This,  llkiwiie,  was  the  bunnefs  of  women  in  the  heroic  ages. 
AATia  yi,a.Xx   ccr^y; 

II.  1.  vi.  ver.  4.5.3. 

Even 


tion. 
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Even  in  a  moral  view,  the  charafter  of  Spartan  chap. 
mothers  mull  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  their 
fons  ;  fince  much  of  the  happinefs  of  life  depends  ^f  "'^^" 
on  the  firft  impreflions  of  our  tender  years.  When 
boys  were  emancipated  from  the  jurifdi6lion  of 
women,  they  were  not  intrufted,  as  in  other 
parts  of  Greece,  to  the  mercenary  tuition  of  flaves, 
who  might  degrade  their  fentiments,  and  corrupt 
their  morals.  The  education  of  youth,  as  an 
office  of  the  higheft  confidence,  was  committed 
to  thofe  who  had  enjoyed,  or  who  were  entitled  to 
enjoy,  the  mofl  fplendid  dignities  of  the  republic; 
after  the  example  of  ancient  times,  when  Phoenix 
educated  Achilles,  and  when  it  was  realbnably  re- 
quired that  the  mailer  fhould  himfelf  polTeis  the 
virtues  with  which  he  undertook  to  infpire  his 
difciples.  The  Spartan  youth  were  taught  mufic 
and  drawing  :  the  former  of  which  comprehended 
the  fcience  not  only  of  founds,  but  of  number  and 
quantity:  they  were  taught  to  read  and  Ipeak 
their  own  language  with  graceful  propriety ;  to 
compofe  in  profe  and  in  verfe  j  above  all,  to 
think,  and  in  whatever  they  faid,  even  during  the 
flow  of  unguarded  converfation,  to  accommodate 
the  expreiiion  to  the  fentiment ''.  Their  fedentary 
ftudies  were  reheved  by  the  orcheftric  and  gym- 
naftic  exercifes,  the  early  praftice  of  which  might 
qualify  them  for  the  martial  labours  of  the  field. 

99  In  the  fmart  pithy  fentences,  or  npothegms,  for  which  the 
Spartans  were  famous,  the  thought  is  fometimes  elegant,  and  fome- 
times  ingenious  ;  but  their  meiit  depends  for  the  moft  part  on  the 
cbfeivance  of  the  rule  in  the  text.     See  Pint.  Apoth. 

For 
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c  H  A  P,  Yqy  this  mofl  important  bufinefs  of  their  man- 
■^  -^-  _.  hood,  they  were  ftill  further  prepared,  by  being 
enured,  even  in  their  tender  years,  to  a  life  of 
hardfhip  and  feverity.  They  wore  the  fame  gar- 
ment, fummer  and  winter ;  they  walked  bare- 
footed in  all  feafons  ;  their  diet  was  plain  and 
frugal,  and  for  the  moft  part .  fo  fparing,  that 
they  lofl  no  opportunity  to  fupply  the  defed. 
What  they  were  unable  to  ravifii  by  force,  they 
acquired  by  fraud.  When  their  theft  (if  theft 
can  be  practifed  where  feparate  property  is  almoft 
unknown)  was  difcovered,  they  were  feverely  pu- 
nifhed ;  but  if  their  dexterous  deceit  efcaped 
obfervation,  they  were  allowed  to  boaft  of  their 
fuccefs,  and  met  with  due  applaufe  for  their  a6ti- 
vity,  vigilance,  and  caution ;  which  indicated  a 
character  well  fitted  to  excel  in  the  ufeful  flrata- 
gems  of  war  '°°. 
Peculiar  After  attaining  the  ordinaiy   branches    of  edu- 

diicipline  cation,  youth  are  frequently  left  the  mailers  of 
youth.  their  own  a6tions.  Of  all  pratlical  errors,  Ly- 
curgus  deemed  this  the  mofc  dangerous.  His 
difcernment  perceived  the  value  of  that  mofb  im- 
portant period  of  life,  which  intervenes  between 
childhood  and  virility  ;  and  the  whole  force  of  his 
difcipline  was  applied  to  its  dire6tion  and  im- 
provement. Inllead  of  being  loofened  from  the 
iifual  ties  of  authority,  the  Spartans,  at  the  age  of 
adolefcence,  were  fubiecled  to  a  more  rigorous 
reftraint  -,    and  the  m.oll'  extraordinary  expedients 

ICO  Befides  Xenoplion  and  Plutarch,  fee,  for  the  Spartan  educa- 
tion, Plato  in  Protsgcr. 

♦  '  w^ere 
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were  employed  to  moderate  the  love  of  pleafure,  C  HA  P. 
to  correct  the  infolence  of  inexperience,  and  to 
controul  the  headftrong  impetuofity  of  other 
youthful  paffions.  Their  bodies  v;ere  early  fa- 
mi  liarifed  to  fatigue,  hunger,  and  watching ; 
their  minds  were  early  accuftomed  to  difficulty 
and  danger.  The  laborious  exercife  of  the  chace 
formed  their  principal  amufcmentj  at  ftated 
times,  the  magiftrates  took  an  account  of  their 
actions,  and  carefully  examined  their  appearance. 
If  the  feeds  of  their  vicious  appetites  had  not  been 
thoroughly  eradicated  by  a  life  of  habitual  toil  and 
temperance,  they  were  fubjefted  to  corporal 
punifhment,  which  it  was  their  cuftom  to  endure 
with  patient  fortitude.  The  m.axims  of  honour 
were  inftilled  by  precept,  and  enforced  by  exam.ple. 
The  public  tables,  which  were  frequented  by  all 
ages,  fcrved  as  fo  many  fchools  of  wifdom  and 
virtve,  where,  on  ordinary  occafions,  but  more 
particularly  on  days  of  feftivity,  the  old  related 
their  ancient  exploits,  and  boafted  their  paft 
prowefs  ;  thofe  in  the  vigour  of  life  difplayed  the 
fentiments  which  their  manly  courage  infpired ; 
and  the  young  expreffed  a  modeft  confidence  that, 
by  ftedfaftly  adhering  to  the  precepts  of  Tycurgus, 
they  might  be  enabled  in  due  time  to  equal,  per- 
haps to  furpafs,   the  glory  of  both. 

But  the  defire  of  emulating  the  fame  of  their  Their 
illuftrious,  anceilors  v/as  not  the  moll  ardent  prin- 
ciple that  animated  the  minds  of  the  riling  gene- 
ration.    They  were  taught  to  vie  with  each  other 
in   every   agreeable    and   ufeful    accompliiliment. 

Vol.  I.  L  '  As 
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CHAP.  As  they  were  publicly  educated  in  feparate  ckfles, 
1  '  ■  according  to  their  refpeftive  ages  of  childhood, 
adolefcence,  and  puberty '"",  their  charafters  were 
exatlly  afcertained  and  fully  known ;  and  the 
rewards  and  honours  gradually  beftowed  on  them, 
were  apportioned  to  the  various  degrees  of  excel- 
lence which  they  had  previoufly  difcovered.  When 
they  attained  the  verge  of  manhood,  three  youths 
of  fuperior  merit  were  named  by  the  Ephori,  that 
they  might  refpedively  choofe,  each  an  hundred 
of  their  companions,  v/ho  fhould  be  entitled  to  the 
honourable  diilinftion  of  ferving  in  the  cavalry. 
The  reafons  of  preference  and  rejection  v/ere 
openly  explained  -,  and  the  youths  who  had  been 
fet  afide,  became,  from  that  moment,  the  rivals 
and  opponents  both  of  the  eleccors  and  of  the 
eleded.  At  home  and  abroad,  in  the  afiemblies 
for  converfation  and  exercife,  in  the  gymnaltic 
and  muiical  contefts,  in  their  militaiy  expeditions, 
'  as   well    as    their    martial   amufemients,    the    two 

parties  difplayed  the  utmoft  emulation  and  ardour, 
the  one  to  regain  the  equality  which  they  had  loft, 
the  other  to  maintain  their  afcendant.  They  fel- 
dom  rencountred  in  the  ftreets  or  walks,  without 
dil'covering  their  animofity  in  mutual  reproaches, 
.  and  fometimes  in  blows.  But  thefe  quarrels  were 
not  dangerous,  either  to  the  fafety  of  the  public, 
or  to  the  perfons  of  individuals,   becaule  the  com- 

*"'  I  have  chofen  thefe  words  to  exprefs  the  fucceiTive  ages  of  the 
wat-:,  jM-sifax.c;,  i!p;:Qo:_,  They  continued  r.^xuviic  till  46,  which 
was  reckoned  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  beginning  of  old  age, 
Vid  Cic.  de  Seue^lute, 

7  batants 
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batants  were  obliged  to  feparate   (under  the  pain  chap. 
of  punifhment  and  difgrace)  at  the  peaceful  fum-  .        *; 
mons    of  every    by-ftanderj    and   the    refpeded 
admonitions  of  age  controlled,  on  fuch  occafions, 
the  youthful  fermentation  of  turbulent  paiTions. 

The  reverence  of  aged  wifdom,    which  formed  Tiiepater- 
tlie  prevailing  fentiment  of  the  heroic  times,  was  ,fty  ;„ 
reftored  by  the  legiflation  of  Lycurgus,  and  em-  ^P^'^^* 
ployed   as   a   main  pillar  of  his   political  edifice. 
The  renovation  of  limited  government,   the  equal 
partition  of  lands,   and  the  abolition  of  wealth  and 
luxury,   had  removed  the  artificial  fources  of  half 
the  miferies  and  difgrace  of  human  kind.      But 
Lycurgus    confidered    his   fyftem  as   incomplete, 
until  he  had  levelled  not   only  the   artificial,    but 
many  of  the  natural  inequalities,   in  the  condition 
of  his  fellow-citizens.     The  fears  and  infirmities 
of  the  old  were  compenfated  by  honour  and'refpe6t; 
the  hopes  and  vigour  of  the  young  v/ere  balanced 
by  obedience   and    reftraint.      The  difference  of 
years   thus   occafioned   little  difproportion  of  en- 
joyment ;  the  happinefs  of  every  age  depended  on 
the  praflice  of  virtue;  and  as  all  adventitious  and 
accidental  diftindlions  v/ere  removed,    men  per- 
ceived the  importance  of  perfonal  m.erit,  and  of 
its  reward,  the  public  efteem,  and  eagerly  grafped 
the    advantages    which    glory  confers  ;    the    only 
exclufive  advantages  which  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
permitted  them   to   enjoy.      The  paternal  autho- 
rity '°*,    which  maintained  the  difcipline,  and  pro- 

*°-  The  "  jiatria  poteftas." 

L  2  moted 
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inoted  the  grandeur  of  Rome,  was  firmly  efla- 
blillied  at  Sparta,  where  every  father  might  exer- 
cifc  an  unhmited  power,  over  not  only  his  own, 
but  the  children  of  others,  v/ho  were  all  alike 
regarded  as  the  common  fons  of  the  republic. 
This  domeftic  fuperiority  naturally  prepared  the 
Vv'ay  for  civil  pre-eminence  ;  the  ele6live  dignities 
of  the  ftate  were  obtained  only  by  men  of  expe- 
rienced wifdom ;  and  it  required  fixty  years  of 
laborious  virtue  to  be  entitled  to  a  feat  in  the  fe- 
nate-houfe,  the  higheft  ambition  of  the  Spartan 
chiefs.  Such  regulations,  of  which  it  is  impoffible 
to  miflake  the  fpirit,  had  a  diredl  tendency  to 
produce  moderation  and  firmnefs  in  the  public 
councils,  to  controul  the  too  impetuous  ardour 
of  a  warlike  people,  to  allay  the  ferm.ent  of  do-  - 
meftic  facfdon,  and  to  check  the  dangerous  ambi- 
tion of  foreign  conqueft.  The  power  of  the 
magiflrate  was  confounded  with  the  authority  of 
the  parent ;  they  mutually  affifted  and  ftrength- 
ened  each  other,  and  their  united  influence  long 
upheld  the  unfnaken  fabric  of  the  Spartan  laws, 
which  the  old  felt  it  their  intereft  to  maintain,  and 
the  young  deem.ed  it  their  gioi-y  to  obey. 
Colnci-  Such  were  the  celebrated  in{l:itutions  of  Lycur- 

theinftitu-  gus,     v/hich   are    eminently   diftinguiilied    by    the 
L,°cur°us    ^i^P^^^'^^y  ^f  ^'^^'^^  defign,  the  exad  adaptation  of 
with  thofe   their  parts,    and   the   uniform  confidence  of  the 
roic  acres,    v/hole,   from  the  political  eftabliiliments  of  other 
countries,  v/hich  are  commonly  the  irregular  and 
motley  produ<51:ion  of  time  and  accident.     Wi'th- 
out  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  fyftem,    it 

is 
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is  impofTible  to  feize  the  fpirit  of  praticukr  laws.  C  11  A  P. 
But  if  the  whole  be  attentively  confidered,  we  v_._--^,._j 
fhall  perceive  that  they  contain  nothing  fo  original 
or  fo  fingular  as  is  generally  believed.  From  the 
innumerable  coincidences  that  have  been  remarked 
between  the  heroic  and  the  Spartan  difcipline, 
there  feems  fufficient  ground  to  conclude  that  the 
one  was  borrowed  fi-om  the  other  ;  and  if  we  ac-  Spiiit  of 
curately  contemplate  the  genius  of  both,  we  may 
difcern  that  they  tended  not  (as  has  been  often 
faid)  to  flop  and  interrupt,  but  only  to  divert, 
the  natural  current  of  human  propenfities  and 
pafTions.  The  defire  of  wealth  and  of  pov/er,  of 
effeminate  eafe,  of  frivolous  amufements,  and  of 
all  the  artificial  advantages  and  enjoymiCnts  of  fo- 
ciety,  are  only  fo  many  ramifications  of  the  love 
of  afbion  and  of  pleafure  j  paffions  which  it  would 
be  impofTible  to  eradicate  without  deflroying  the 
whole  vigour  of  the  mind.  Yet  thefe  propenfities, 
which  it  is  often  the  vain  boafb  of  philofophy 
to  fubdue,  policy  may  direct  to  new  and  more 
exalted  objefts.  For  the  fordid  occupations  of 
intereft,  may  be  fubftituted  the  manly  purfuits  of 
honour  -,  the  love  of  virtuous  praife,  may  controul 
the  defire  of  vicious  indulgence  j  and  the  impref- 
fions  of  early  inftitution,  confirmed  by  example 
and  habit,  may  render  the  great  duties  of  life  its 
principal  employment  and  pieafare. 

Such  a  condition  of  fociety  feem.s  the  highefl  F^^f^ofti^* 
elevation   and  grandeur    to  which   human   nature  i.atiiu- 
can  afpire.     The  Spartans  attained,  and  long  pre-  ^"^"*' 
fcrved,  this  ftate  of  exaltation  j    but  feveral  cir- 

L  3  cumftances 
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^  ^if"  ^'  cumftances  and  events,  which  the  wifdom  of  Ly- 
'°^  had  forefeen,  but  which  no  hunnan 
power  could  prevent,  underniined  the  foundation 
of  their  greatnefs  and  felicity.  Their  military 
prowefs  gave  them  victory,  fiaves,  and  wealth ; 
and  though  individuals  could  feel  only  the  pride 
of  virtue,  and  enjoy  only  the  luxury  of  glory,  the 
public  embibed  the  fpirit  of  rapacity  and  the  am- 
bition of  conqueil.  As  in  other  countries  the 
vices  of  individuals  corrupt  the  community,  in 
Laconia  the  vices  of  the  public  corrupted  indi- 
viduals. This  unfortunate  tendency  was  increafed 
by  the  inequality  of  the  cities  originally  fubjeft  to 
the  Lacedemonian  laws.  Sparta,  die  capital, 
contained  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  territory ;  the  reft  were  divided 
among  thirty,  and  afterwards  eighteen,  fubordi- 
nate  towns  ^°*.  The  fuperior  numbers  of  the 
Spartans  enlarged  their  fphere  of  competition,  and 
increafed  their  ardour  of  emulation.  I'hey  foon 
furpaffed  their  neighbours,  net  only  in  valour  and 
addrefs,  but  in  dignity  and  in  power.  All  matters 
of  importance  were  decided  in  the  lelTer  affembly ; 
the  greater  was  feldom  fummoned  ;  and  the 
members  of  the  former,  inftead  of  continuing  the 
equals,  became  the  mafters,  and  at  length  the 
tyrants,  of  their  Lacedsemonian  brethren.      The 

^=?  Lycurgus  had  formed  Sparta  for  defence,  nr^t  for  conqiieft-. 
Ke  exprefsiy  forbade  them  to  purlue  a  flying  enemy;  he  forbade 
them  to  engage  frequently  in  war  with  the  fame  people.  Both  in- 
junftions  were  violated  in  the  Meflcnian  wars. 

i°4  Strabo,  1.  viii. 

ufurpa- 
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uflirpation  of  power  fomented  .  their  defire  of  C  h  a  p. 
wealth ;  feveral  lots  were  accumulated  by  the  fame 
perfons  as  early  as  the  Perfian  war  '°*  y  and  the 
necefTity  of  defending  their  poflefiions,  and  their 
authority,  againfl  men  wiio  had  arms  in  their 
hands  and  refentment  in  their  hearts,  rendered 
their  government  uncommonly  rigid  and  fevere. 
The  flaves,  the  freedmen  '°*,  the  tenants  of  the 
Laconic  territory,  and  even  fuch  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital  as,  on  account  of  their  poverty,  cow- 
ardice, or  any  other  difgraceful  circumilance,  were 
debarred  from  the  dignities  of  the  republic  '°^  tef- 
tified  the  keeneft  animofity  againfl  the  ftern  pride 
of  the  Spartan  magiftratcs,  and,  to  ufe  the  lively 
but  indelicate  exprefiion  of  Xenophon,  would  have 
devoured  them  raw  "^'^  The  Spartans,  however, 
ftill  maintained  their  fuperiority  by  force  or  by 
fraud,  by  feafonable  compliance,  or  by  prompt  and 
judicious  feverity.  By  dividing  the  ftrength  they 
difarmed  the  fury  of  their  enemies,  and  the  flames 
of  domellic  difcord  v/ere  eclipfed  by  the  fplendour 
of  foreign  conqueft,  by  which  both  the  magiftrates 
and  the  llibje<5ls  were  enriched  and  corrupted :  yet, 
amidft  civil  difcord  and  political  degeneracy,  they 

'°>  Demaratus  told  Xerxes  that  there  were  but  eight  thonfand 
Spartan  lots  (Herodot.),  and  about  a  century  afterwards  their 
number  was  reduced  to  one  thouland.     Arift.  Polit. 

'^"^  So  I  have  tranllated  the  word  i'£oJaawi5'£i?,  on  the  authority  of 
Xhucydides,  1.  v.  Sveurai  ^i  to  vicj^ottjiuoiq  i\2\.'^e^o)i  r.^n  uva.i>  The 
refentment  even  of  the  freedmen  proves  the  intolerable  feverity  of  the 
government. 

"=7  They  were  called  vwo/aeiov;:,  inferiors,  in  oppofition  to  the 
ouioioiy  or  peers. 

"=3  Xenophon  Kdltn.  1.  iil. 

L  4  ftill 
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CHAP,  ftiii  preferved  their  religious  and  military  inftitu- 

\_  -^ ,i  tions,  as  well  as  their  invaluable  plan  of  education  ; 

and  their  tranfaftions,   even   in  the  lateft  ages  of 
Greece,  will  furnifh  an  annple  and  honourable  com- 
mentary on  the  laws  of  Lycurgus. 
I^aft  trar.f-       Concerning;  this  extraordinary  man,    only  one 

sftion  of       -  .  *-'  .  1     1        •  1 

jLycuigus.  larther  '  circumltance  is  recorded  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  authenticity ;  a  circumltance  highly 
defcriptive  both  of  his  own  charafter,  and  of  that 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Having  beheld  the 
harmony  of  the  pohtical  machine,  which  he  had  fb 
fkiifully  contrived,  he  fummoned  an  afiembly,  and 
declared,  that  now  he  had  but  one  new  regulation 
to  propofe,  upon  which,  however,  it  v/as  firil  ne- 
ceiTary  to  confult  the  oracle  of  Delphi ;  that, 
meanwhile,  his  countrymen,  who  had  ieen  the 
fuccefs  of  his  labours,  would  engage  that  -no  alter- 
ation fnould  take  place  before  his  return.  The 
kings,  the  fenate,  and  the  people,  ratified  the  cn^ 
gagement  by  a  folemn  oath,  Lycui-gus  undertook 
his  journey;  the  oracle  predifted  the  happinefs 
which  the  Spartans  fliould  enjoy  under  his  ad- 
mirable laws  ;  the  refponfe  was  tranfmitted  to  his 
country,  where  Lycurgus  himfelf  determined  never 
more  to  return,  convinced  that  the  duration  of  the 
government  which  he  had  eftablifhed  would  be 
better  fecured  by  the  eternal  fanctity  of  an  oath, 
than  by  the  temporary  influence  of  his  own  per- 
fonal  prefence, 

"=■9  Some  contrndicloiy  traditions  concerning  bis  death  arc  pre- 
ferved in  Pliit.  in  Lycurg.  &  Juftin.  1.  iii. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

State  of  Greece  after  the  Jholition  of  Royalty. — 
Defcription  of  Laconia  and  Mejfenia, — Caujes  of 
the  War  between  ihofe  States. — Invafion  of  Mej- 
fenia.— Dijirefs  of  the  Mejfenians. — The  horrid 
Means  by  which  they  endeavour  to  remedy  it. — 
l^hey  obtain  Affifiance  from  Argos  and  Arcadia. — 
T'heir  Capital  taken  by  the  Spartans. — IJfue  of 
the  firfl  Mcffenian  War. — State  of  Greece. — 
T^he  Colony  of  'Tarentujn  founded. —  27^*?  Jecond 
Mejfenian  War. —  Character  and  Exploits  of 
Arifiomenes. — l^he  Diflrefs  of  the  Spartans. — 
I'hey  obtain  Affifiance  from  Athens. — 'The  Poet 
Tyrtteus.  —  Subjugation  of  Mejfenia.  —  Future 
Fortunes  of  its  Citizens. — Their  Eflablifhment  in 
.  Sicily. 

HA  D  the  Greeks  remained  fubje6l  to  kings,  chap. 
it  is  probable  that   they  would  have  con-       ^^' 
tinued  longer  to  exert  their  united  valour  againft  State  of 
the  furrounding;  Barbarians.      The  fuccefsful  ad-  P'^fu!^^' 

o  tei   the 

ventures  of  the  Argonauts,   the  glorious,  though  ^^boiition 

,  ,  .   _  111  .of  mo- 

fatal,    expedition  againit  Troy,    would  have   am-  narchy. 

mated  the  emulation  and  the  hopes  of  fucceeding 

canditates  for  fame  -,   and  the  v,'hole  nation,  being 

frequently  em.ployed   in  diilant  and  general  enter- 

prifes,  would,  through   the  habits   of  m.utual   in- 

tercourfe,    and  the  natural  tendency   of  military 

fubor- 
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c  H  A  P.  fubordination,  have  been  gradually  moulded  into 
one  powerful  monarchy.  This  revolution  would 
have  given  immediate  tranquillity  to  Greece,  but 
deftroyed  the  profped  of  its  fliture  grandeur.  The 
honourable  competitions  of  rival  provinces  muft 
have  ceafed  with  their  political  independence  ;  nor 
would  the  Greeks  have  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring,  by  a  long  and  fevere  apprenticefnip  in 
arms,  that  difciplined  valour  which  eminently 
diflinguilhed  them  above  other  nations  of  anti- 
quity. In  moft  countries  it  has  been  obferved, 
that,  before  the  introduftion  of  regular  troops,  the 
militia  of  the  borders  far  excel  thofe  of  the  central 
provinces.  Greece,  even  under  its  kings,  was 
divided  into  fo  many  independent  ftates,  that  it 
might  be  regarded  as  confifling  entirely  of  frontier. 
Under  the  republican  form  of  government,  it  was 
ftill  more  fubdivided  j  and  motives  of  private 
ambition  now  co-operating  with  reafons  of  na- 
tional animofity,  wars  became  more  frequent,  and 
battles  more  bloody  and  more  obfbinate.  It  is 
little  to  be  regretted  that  fcarcely  any  materials 
remain  for  dcfcribing  the  perpetual  hoftilities  be- 
tween the  Thebans  and  the  Athenians ;  between 
the  latter  and  the  Peloponnefians  j  between  the 
Phocians  and  Theffalians  j  and,  in  general,  be- 
tween each  community  and  its  neighbours.  The 
long  and  ipirited  conteu:  between  tlie  Lacedemo- 
nians and  MefTenians,  is  the  only  war  of  that  age 
which  produced  permanent  effefls.  The  relation 
of  this  obfiiinate  fcruggle  has  happily  come  down 
to  us,    accompanied  with  fuch   circumftances   as 

paint 
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paint  the  condition  of  the  times,  and  anfwer  the  ^  ^ -^  ^• 
main  ends  of  hiftory.  ^- y.- i 

The  territories  of  Laconia  and  MefTenia  occu-  Defcrip- 
pied  the  fouthern  regions  of  the  Peloponnefus.  The  ^,'°,"° 
fhores  of  Laconia  were  wallied  by  the  eaftern,  or 
the  T^gean ;  thofe  of  Meffenia  *,  by  the  weftern, 
or  the  Ionian,  Sea.  The  former  country  extended 
forty  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  fixty  from  north 
to  fouth.  The  ground,  though  roughened  by 
mountains,  like  the  reft  of  the  Peloponnefus, 
abounded  in  rich  and  fertile  vallies,  equally  adapted 
to  the  purpofes  of  cultivation  and  pafture.  The 
whole  country  was  anciently  called  Hecatonpolis*, 
from  its  hundred  cities.  They  were  reduced  to  the 
number  of  thirty^  as  early  as  tlie  time  of  Lycur- 
gus.  The  decay  or  deftruftion  of  Helos,  Amycl^, 
Pharis,  and  Geronthae,  and  other  lefs  confiderable 
towns,  gradually  increafed  the  populoufnefs  of 
Sparta,  the  capital,  fituate  near  the  centre  of  La- 
conia, and  almoft  furrounded  by  the  Eurotas. 
The  other  inland  places  of  moft  note  were  Gerenea, 
Thurium,  and  Sellafia.  The  fea-ports  were  Pra- 
fiae,  Cyphanta,  Zaraxj  Limera,  fam.ous  for  its 
vines;  and  Gythium,  whofe  capacious  harbour 
was,    in   all  ages,  more  than  fufficient  to  contain 

'  Ifocrat.   in  Archidam.  calls   the  country  Meflene;  Paiifanias, 
Mefl'euia. 

-  Strabo,  1.  vili.  p.  562.  mentions  this  only  as  a  heaifayj  but  it 
has  been  always  repeated. 

J  Strabo  fays,  **  about   thirty,"  and  calls  them  7rc>.iyjjai,  oppi- 
du!a,  little  towns. 

the 
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the  naval  ftrength  of  Sparta*.  In  the  time  of 
Lycurgus,  the  freemen,  of  full  age,  amounted  to 
thirty-nine  thoufand  '.  Thofe  of  full  age  are  gene- 
rally reckoned  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole;  fo 
that  the  free  inhabitants  of  Laconia  may  be  com- 
puted at  one  hundred  and  fifty-fix  thoufand;  and 
the  (laves,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  probably  ex- 
ceeded four  times  that  number. 

and  of  MelTenia  was    lefs  extenfive,  but   more  fertile, 

than  J_.aconia;  and  the  former  countiy,  m  ancient 
times,  was  proportionably  more  populous.  Both 
kingdom.s  were  principally  fapported  by  agriculture 
and  pafturage,  their  fubjefts  never  having  attained 
any  high  degree  of  improvement  in  arts,  manu- 
faftures,  or  commerce.  Meffenia  was,  however, 
adorned  by  the  feaports  of  Corone,  Pylus,  Me- 
thone,  and  Cypary^ffus.  The  mod  confiderable 
inland  towns  were  Andania,  the  ancient  capital ; 
tlie  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Eira;  the  frontier  town  of 
Ampheia;  and  the  celebrated  Ithome,  near  to  the 
ruins  of  which  was  ere6led,  by  Epaminondas,  the 
comparatively  modern  city  of  Mellene^. 

Spirit  of  As  the  countries  of  Laconia  and  MeiTenia  were 
both  governed  by  kings  of  the  family  of  Hercules, 
and  both  inhabited  by  fubjeds  of  the  fame  Doric 
race,  it  might  have  been  imagined  that  fuch  power- 
ful connections  would  have  difpofed  them  to  con- 
tinue in  a  ftate  of  mutual  friendll:iip;  or,  if  the 
ties  of  blood  could  not  excite  neio-hbcurina:  ilates 

4  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  563,  &c.    &  Paufan.  in  Lacoii. 

5  Plut.  in  Lyciir. 
*  Paufan.  in  Mcffen.  Sc  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  360,  Sec. 

to 


iTient  in 
both  com- 
munities. 
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to  a  reciprocation  ot'  good  ofEces,  that  they  would  ^  ^^^  ^' 
at  leaft  hav^e  engaged  them  to  maintain  an  inoffen-  v — ,-— ' 
live  tranquillity.     The   different  branches   of  the 
family  of  Hercules  were  induced  by  intereft,  as  well 
as    perliiaded    by   affeftion,    mutually   to   fupport 
each  other.     When  the  prerogative  was  invaded  in 
any  particular   kingdom,    it   was  natural  for    the 
neighbouring  princes  to  defend  the  caufe  of  royalty ' ; 
and  we  find  that,  on   feveral  occafions,  they  had 
engaged  to  afiift  each  other  in  reprefling  the  fac- 
tious turbulence  of  the  nobles,  and   the   feditious 
fpirit  of  the  people.     But  when  the   influence   of 
the  family  of  Hercules  declined  with  the  abolition 
of  monarchy  in   moft  countries  of  Greece,    the 
capital   of   each   little  principality,    which   always 
enjoyed  a  pre-eminence  in  the  national  aflembhes, 
began   to   ufurp   an  unlimited   authority  over  the 
neighbouring  cities,  and  to  controul,  by  its  muni- 
cipal jurifdiftion,  the  general  refolves  of  the  com- 
munity.     Sparta  had,   in   this   manner,   extended 
her  power  over  the  fmaller  towns  of  Laconia.    Tho. 
walls  of  Helos,  whofe  inhabitants  had  pertinacioufly 
refilled    this    ufurpation,    were   levelled  with    the 
ground,  the  citizens  reduced  to  the  moil  miferable 
ilavery,  and  a  law  ena6led  by  the  Spartan  council, 
which  forbade,  under  fevere  penalties,  the  eman- 
cipation of  the   Helots,    or   the  felling  of   them 
into  foreign  countries,  where  they  might  entertain 
the  flattering  hopes  of  regaining  their  loll  liberty. 
The   lame    tyrannical  fpirit  which  governed  the 
meafures  of  the  Spartans,  had  taken  poffciTion  of 

7  Ifocrat.  in  Archidiira. 

their 


between 
them 
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CHAP,  their  neighbours  the   Meffenians,  and  had  urged   j 
^  -  -    »  the   inhabitants  of  the  capital  to  invade,  conquer, 

and  enflave  feveral  of  the  fmallcr  cities. 
General  While  fuch  aiTibitious  principles  prevailed  with 

caules  cr  .  .  _  ,  ,        .  . 

the  war  both  natiOHS,  It  was  fcarcely  to  be  imagined  that 
the  more  powerful  fhould  not  exert  its  utmoft 
ftrength  to  obtain  dominion,  and  the  weaker 
its  utmOil  courage  and  adivity  to  preferve  inde- 
pendence. Befides  this  general  caufe  of  animofity, 
the  rich  fields  of  Meffenia  o^ered  a  tempting  prize 
to  the  avarice  of  the  Spartans;  a  circumftance  con- 
tinually alleged  by  the  Melfenians,  as  the  princi- 
pal motive  which  had  induced  their  enemies  to 
commence  an  unjuil  and  unprovoked  war.  The 
Spartans,  however,  by  no  means  admitted  this  re- 
proach. It  was  natural,  indeed,  that  fuch  dif- 
ferences fhould  arife  betv/een  the  fubjefts  of  rival 
flates,  as  might  furnifh  either  party  with  a  plau- 
(ible  pretence  for  taking  arms.  Thefe  differences 
it  will  be  proper  briefly  to  relate,  after  premifing, 
that,  although  the  Greek  hiftorians  iricntion  three 
MelTenian  wars,  the  third  had  little  refemblance, 
either  in  its  objeft,  or  in  its  effe6ts,  to  the  firft 
and  fecond.  Thefe  were  the  generous  ftruggles  of 
a  warlike  people  for  preferving  their  hereditary 
freedom  and  renown,  v/hile  the  third,  though  dig- 
nified with  the  fame  appellation,  was  only  an  un- 
fuccefsful  revolt  of  flaves  from  their  mailers. 
Tiieirmu-  Qn  the  confines  of  Meflenia  and  Lacedsm.on 
lies.  ■'"  ftood  an  ancient  temple  of  Diana,  which,  being 
erefted  at  the  common  expence,  was  open  to  the 
prayers  and  facrilices  of  the  two  nations.     Hither, 

according 
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according  to  annual  cuftom,  repaired  a  fele6t  band  chap. 
of  Spartan  virgins  to  folemnize  the  chafte  rites  of  1  ,-,-._/ 
their  favourite  divinity.  A  company  of  Meffenian 
youths  arrived  at  the  fame  time  to  perform  their 
cuilomary  devotion,  and  to  implore  the  protection 
of  the  warlike  goddcfs.  Inflamed  by  the  beauty  of 
the  Spartan  ladies,  the  Meffenians  equally  dif- 
regarded  the  lanftity  of  the  place,  and  the  modeft 
charafter  of  Diana,  whofe  worfhip  they  came  to 
celebrate.  The  licentious  youths,  after  vainly  at- 
tempting by  the  mofc  ardent  prayers  and  vows,  to 
move  the  ftern  inflexibility  of  Spartan  virtue,  had 
recourfe  to  brutal  violence  in  order  to  confummate 
their  fatal  defigns ;  fatal  to  themlelves,  to  their 
country,  and  to  the  unhappy  viftims  of  their  fury, 
who,  unwilling  to  furvive  fo  intolerable  a  difgrace, 
periflied  miferably  by  their  own  hands  *. 

To  this   atrocious   injury,    on   the  part  of  the  Euephmrs, 
Mefienians,  facceeded  another,  of  a  more  private  dremoni- 
nature,    on  that   of  the  Lacedemonians.      Poly-  ?"'  f^'. 

'  _  ^  ^         •'       rrauds  the 

chares  was   a  Mefl^enian  of  noble  birth,   of  great  Meffeniaa 
wealth,  confpicuous  for  the  virtues  of  pubhc  and  y^^J^  ^' 
private  life,  and  renowned  for  his  viftories  in  the  ^b^p. 

IX.     I. 

Olymipic  games.  The  property  of  Polychares,  a.c.  744. 
like  that  of  the  mofh  opulent  of  his  countrymen, 
chiefly  confiftcd  in  numerous  herds  of  cattle;  part 
of  which  he  intrufl;ed  to  a  Lacedemonian,  of  the 
name  of  Euephnus,  who  undertook,  for  a  ftipu- 
lated  reward,  to  feed  them  on  the  rich  meadows 

2  Paufan.  in  MeflTsn.  p.  232.  The  Meffenians  denied  this  whole 
tianfa(5lion,  and  fvibftltuied  a  more  improbable  ftory  in  its  (lead. 
Pauian.  ibid. 

which 
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CHAP,  which  he  pofTefTed  on  the  Lacedsemonian  coaft. 

IV,  / 

»_  ^-  _'  The  avarice  of  Euephnus  was  not  reftrained  by 
the  fenfe  of  duty,  the  principles  of  honour,  or  the 
facred  ties  of  hofpitality.  Having  fold  the  cattle 
to  foreigners,  who  often  came  to  purchafe  that 
article  in  Laconia,  he  travelled  to  the  MelTenian 
capital,  and  vifiting  his  friend  Poiychares,  lament- 
ed the  lofs  of  his  property  by  the  incurfion  of 
pirates. 

AffafTin-         ^hc  frequency  of  fuch  events  would,  probably, 

2tcs  nis  /•        1      • 

ion.  have  concealed  the  fraud;  but  a  flave,  whom  Eu- 

ephnus fold  along  with  the  cattle,  having  efcapcd 
the  vigilance  of  his  new  mafters,  arrived  in  time 
to  undeceive  the  generous  credulity  of  Poiychares. 
The  perfidious  Lacedsemonian,  feeing  his  con- 
trivance thus  unexpectedly  difconcerted,  endea- 
voured to  deprecate  the  jufh  refentment  of  his 
friend,  by  the  moft  humiliating  confeHlon  of  his 
guilt,  and  by  infilling  on  the  temptation  of  gain, 
the  frailty  of  nature  %  the  fincerity  of  his  re- 
pentance, and  his  earned  defire  of  making  imme- 
diate reltitution.  Unfortunately,  indeed,  he  had 
not  any  confiderable  fum  of  money  in  his  poliefTion; 
but  if  Poiychares  v/ould  allow  his  fon  to  accompany 
him  to  Lacedcemon,  he  would  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  youth  the  full  price  which  he  had  received 
for  his  father's  property.  On  this  occafion  it  is 
eafier  to  pity  the  misfortune,  than  excufe  the  weak- 

aiixot  yi'JitToci.,    to-  «f.JO d  fAS'yir»iv  uKxyx.r.)i  e%£t«       PaUSAN. 

Et  rinteiet  enfin  pere  de  tous  les  crimes.  Hen'RIade. 
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hefs  of  the  MefTenian.  The  youth  had  no  fooner  ^  ^^'  A  p. 
{ct  foot  on  the  Lacedemonian  territory,  than  the  i  -/  _f 
traitor  Euephnus  ftabbed  him  to  the  heart. 

The  afflifted  father,  affembling  his  friends  and  Polychares 
followers,  travelled  to  Sparta,  and  im.plored  the  geance  on 
jiift  vengeance  of  the  laws  againft  the  accumulated  [.^'ng^*'^'" 
guilt  of  perfidy  and  murder.  In  vain  he  repeatedly 
addreffed  himfclf  to  the  kings,  to  the  Ephori,  to 
the  fenate,  and  to  the  affembly.  The  money,  the 
eloquence,  the  intrigues  of  Euephnus,  and,  above 
all,  his  charafter  of  Spartan,  prevailed  over  the 
impotent  folicitations  of  a  iMefTenian  ftranger.  Po- 
iychares,  provoked  by  the  cruel  difregard  of  the 
Lacedemonians  to  his  juft  demands,  determined 
to  return  home;  but  having  lofl  his  undcrftand- 
ing  through  rage  and  defpair,  he  affaulted  and  flew 
feveral  Spartan  citizens  whom  he  met  on  the  road; 
and  after  thus  quenching  his  refentment  againft 
the  guilty  in  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  he  was 
conducted  by  the  afiiftance  of  his  friends  to  his 
native  country. 

He  had   not  long  returned  to  Andania,  when  The  spar- 
ambaifadors  arrived  from  the  Spartan  fenate,  de-  demands 
manding  the  perfon  of  fuch  an  atrocious  and  open  '"^  perfon. 
offender.     The  Meffenians  affembled  to  deliberate 
on   this  requeft;    and  Androcks   and  Antiochus, 
who  were  jointly  invefted  with  the  regal  power, 
having  differed,  as  ufually  happened,  in  their  opi- 
nions, each  prince  was  fupported  by  the  ftrength 
of  a  numerous  fadtion.     The  debate  was  decided 
by  an  expedient  often  adopted  in  fuch  tumultuary 
affemblies.     Both  parties  had  recourfe  to  arms, 
■    Vol.  I.  M  and 
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CHAP,  and  the  fedition  being  fatal  to  Androcles,  the  opi- 
nion of  Antiochiis  prevailed,  who  declared  againft 
delivering  Polychares  into  the  power  of  his  enraged 
The  Mef-  enemies.  But  Antiochiis,  though  he  denied  the 
fuTto  ^^'  unreafonable  demand  of  the  Spartan  ambafladorSj 
cornpijs      difmiffed  them  with  a  propofal,  v/hich  left  them 

but  oner  -..^.  ^         -^        ,      . 

toreferthe  no  room  to  complain  of  injuftice.     He  oftered,  in 

JhKm-''    the  name  of  the  Meffenian  affembly,  to  refer  all 

phidyons.   t};ie  differences  between  the  two  nations  to  the  re- 

fpe6led  council  of  the  Amphidyons.  This  equitable 

propofal,  which  ill  fuited  the  ambitious  defigns  of 

Sparta,  was  not  honoured  with  an  anfwer  from  that 

republic,  who,  defirous  to  acquire  die  rich  fields 

of   MefTenia,    prepared   for    taking    arms ;    and, 

having    completed   her   preparations,    bound   her 

citizens,  by  oath,  never  to  defift  from  hoftility  till 

they  had  effeded  their  purpofe  '^ 

The  Spar-       Without  an  open  declaration  of  war  (for  ambi- 

priie  Am-   tion  had  extinguifhed   every  fentiment  of  piety) 

oiymp       th^y  in'^^ded  the  Mellenian  frontier,  and  attacked 

ix-  2-         the  fmall  town  of  Ampheia,  which,  from   its  ad- 

•/43'  vantageous  fituation  on   a  rock,   feemed  equally 

proper  for  infefling  the  enemy,  and  fecuring  their 

ov/n  retreat".     The  time  chofen   for  the  aiTault 

was   the  dead  of  night,   when    the    unfufpefting 

inhabitants  repofed  in  full  confidence  of  their  ac- 

cuftomed  fecurity.     There   was    neither   centinel 

'°  Sti-abo  exprefles  this  oath  ftrongly,  but  oddly,  'Oi^caa-tTs:;  f*>} 

*'  Having  fworn  not  to  return  home  before  that  they  either  took 
"  Mefiene,  or  that  they  all  died." 

*'    0^/xr,T/ig*Ok  e9rtT>/^ckOW       PaUSAN. 

at 
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^t  the  gateSj  nor  garrifon  within  the  place,  chap. 
The  alarm  was  immediately  followed  by  exe-  1  -/  _} 
cution.  Many  Ampheians  were  aflafTinated  in 
their  beds;  feveral  fled  to  the  altars  of  the  gods, 
the  fandlity  of  which  proved  a  feeble  prote6lion 
againft  the  Spartan  cruelty;  and  a  miferable  rem- 
nant efcaped  to  diffule  the  melancholy  tidings  of 
their  unexpefted  calamity. 

On  this  important  emergency  EliphaeS,  who  Spulted 
had  lucceeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father  An-  oftheMef! 
tiochus,  fummoiied  a  general  affembly  of  his  coun-  f^nians  j 
trymen  to  the  plain  of  Stenyclara ;  where,  after 
hearing  the  opinion  of  others  concerning  the  criti- 
cal fitiiation  of  their  affairs,  he  declared  his  own 
fentiments,  which  were  full  of  honour  and  magna- 
nimity :  "  That  the  final  event  of  the  war  was  not 
"  to  be  conjedured  by  its  unfortunate  beginning; 
"  the  MefTcnians,  though  lefs  enured  to  arms  than 
"  their  warlike  opponents,  would  acquire  both 
"  fkill  and  courage  in  purfuing  the  meafures  of  a 
"  jufl  defence;  and  the  gods,  proteftors  of  inno- 
"  cence,  would  make  the  flruggles  of  virtuous 
"  liberty  prevail  over  the  rude  afTaults  of  violence 
**  and  ambition."  The  difcourfe  of  Euphaes  was 
received  with  fhouts  of  applaufe;  and  the  MefTe- 
nians,  by  advice  of  their  king,  abandoned  the  open 
country,  and  fettled  in  fuch  of  their  towns  as  were 
befl  fortified  by  art  or  nature,  leaving  the  remain- 
der to  the  invafion  of  an  enemy,  with  whofe  bra- 
very and  numbers  their  own  weaknefs  was  yet  un- 
able to  contend.  But  while  they  kept  within  their 
wallsj  they  continued  to  exercife  themfelves  in 
M  2  arms, 
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^  ^v^  ^*  ^^^^^'  ^""^  ^°  acquire  fuch  vigour  and  difciplinCj  as 
w— V— ~  might  enable  diem  to  oppofe  the  Spartans  in  the 
field.     Four -years  elapfed  from  the  taking  of  Am- 
pheia  before  they  ventured  to  embrace  this  dan- 
gerous meafure.     During  all  that  time,  the  Spar- 
tans made  annual  incurfions  into  their  country,  de- 
ftroying  their  hai-veils,  and  carrying  into  captivity 
fuch  ftraggling  parties  as  they  happened  to  furprife. 
They   took  care,   however,   not  to  demolifh  the 
houfes,  to  cut  down  the  wood,  or  otherwife  to  dif- 
figure  or  defolate  a  country,  which  they  already 
regarded  as  their  own. 
who  deter-       The   Meficnians,  on  the  other  hand,  as   their 
rWkabat-   courage  Continued  to  increale,  were  not  contented 

*'v  with  defendino:  their  own  walls,  but  detached,  in 

Olymp.  ^  -        .  . 

X.I,         fmall  parties,  the  boldeft  of  their  warriors  to  ravage 

•  •  740-  jj^g  fca-coaft  of  Laconia.  Encouraged  by  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  thefe  predatory  expeditions,  Euphaes  de- 
termined to  take  the  field  v/ith  the  flower  of  the 
Mefienian  nation.  The  army  of  freemen  was  at- 
tended by  an  innumerable  crowd  of  flaves,  carry- 
ing wood  and  other  materials  neceflary  for  encamp- 
ment. Thus  prepared,  they  put  themfelves  in 
motion,  and,  before  they  reached  the  frontier, 
were  feen  by  the  Spartan  garriibn  of  Ampheia, 
v/ho  immediately  founded  the  alarm  of  an  ap- 
proaching enemy.  The  Spartans  flew  to  arms 
with  more  than  their  wonted  alacrity,  delighted 
with  the  opportunity  for  which  they  had  fo  long 
wilhed  in  vain,  of  deciding,  at  one  blow,  the  event 
of  a  tedious  war.  The  hoftile  armies  approached 
with  a  celerity  proportioned  to  the  fury  of  their 
9  refent- 
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refentment,  and  arrived,  with   higli  expedations,  chap. 
at    the    intermediate  plain  which   overfpread    the  .     .1  '  f 
confines   of  the  two  kingdoms.      But  there  the 
martial  ardour  of  the  troops   received  a  check, 
which  had  not  been  forefeen  by  their  commanders. 
The   rivulet,   interfefling  the   plain,    was  Avelled 
by  the  rains   into   a  torrent.     This   circumftance 
prevented   a  general    engagement.      The  cavalry 
alone  (amounting  on  either  fide  to  about  five  hun- 
dred horfe)  pafled  near  the  head  of  the  ravine,  and 
contended  in  an  indecinve  ikirmifn  -,  while  the  fui-y  ^hJcli  ^ 
of  the   infantry  evaporated  in    empty  boalls  and  dc-ciuve. 
unavailing    infults.       Night  infenfibiy   came    on, 
during  which  the  Mellenians  fortified  their  camp 
with   fo   much   flvill,  that  the  enemy,  rather  than 
venture  to  ftorm  it,    preferred  -to  return  home, 
after  an  expedition,  which,  confidering. their  fupe- 
riority  in  numbers,  appeared  no  lefs  inglorious  than 
ineffeftual. 

The   pufillanlmous   behaviour   of  the    Spartan  Spartans 
army  deferved  not  the  approbation  of  the   fenate.  carmno-"'' 
The  fevere  fathers  of  the  republic  upbraided  the  °"  the  war 
degeneracy  of  the  youth,  who  no  longer  paid  re-  gour. 
gard  to   the  fandity  of  the  oath  which  they  had 
taken,  never  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  they  had 
completely  fubdued  the  MefTenians.     The  fpiric  of 
the  fenate  was  foon  difi'ufed  through  the  commu- 
nity; and  it  was  determined,  in  the  general  afTem.- 
bly  of  the  nation,  to  prepare  for  carrying  on  a 
more   fierce  war  than   the  enemy  had  yet   expe- 
rienced.    At  the  approach  of  autumn,  the  feafoq 
always  preferred  for  the  predatory  expedidons  of 
M   7  thofe 
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thofe  early  times,  all  the  Spartans  of  military  age, 
as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  fubordinate  towns 
of  Laconia,  known  by  the  general  name  of  Lace- 
Number      dsEmonians,  were   ready  to  take  the  field.      After 

of  their  '        ,  ' 

forces.        leaving  a  fufBcieut  body  of  troops  for  the  internal 
fafety  of  the  country,  the  number  that  might  be 
ipared  abroad,  probably  amounted  to  about  twenty 
thoufand  men.     This  powerful  army  was  ftill  far- 
ther increafed  by  the  confluence  of  ftrangers,  par- 
ticularly the  AfTinians  and  Dryopians,   who  fled 
from  the  crqel  tyranny  of  Argos,    a  republic  no 
lefs  blameable  than  Sparta,  for  oppreflive  feverity 
towards  her  weaker  neighbours.     Befides  this  re- 
inforcement,   the    Spartans    hired   a   confiderable 
body  of  archers  from  Crete,  to  oppofe  the  horfe 
and  light  infantry  of  the   Meflenians.     The  ma- 
nagement of  the  expedition  was   entrufled  to  the 
Spartan  kings  Theopompus  and  Polydorus  j   the 
former  of  whom  commanded  the  right,  and  the 
latter  the  left,  wing,  while  the  central  divifion  was 
committed  to  the  difcretion  and  valour  of  Eury- 
leon,  who,  though  born  in  Sparta,  was  defcended 
of  the  royal  race  of  Theban  Cadmus. 
Second  en-       Ancicnt  writers  have  neglefted  to  mention  the 
oiynlp."  '   fcene  of  this  fecond  engagement,  which  Paufaniaj 
^.  '^         has,  with   more  diffufivenefs  than  accuracy,   de- 
fcribed  in  his  hiftorical  journey  through  MelTenia; 
but  it  is  reafonable  to  conjedure,  from  this  omif- 
fion,   that  both  the  firfl  and  fecond  battles  hap-r 
pened    near    the    fame   place,    on    the    extenfive 
plain  which  conneds  the  frontiers  of  the  two  king- 
doms. 

The 
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The  Meffenians  were  inferior,  both  in  numbers  ^  HA  P* 
and  in  difcipline,  but  ardent  in  the  caufe  of  every 
thing  mod  dear  to  them.  Euphaes  headed  their 
left  wing,  which  oppofed  the  divifion  of  Theo- 
pompus;  Pytharatus  led  the  right;  and  Cleonnis 
commanded  the  centre.  Before  the  fignal  was 
given  for  charge,  the  commanders  addrelTed  their 
refpeftive  troops.  Theopompus,  with  Laconic 
brevity,  **  reminded  the  Spartans  of  their  oath, 
**  and  of  the  glory  which  their  anceftors  had  ac- 
"  quired  by  fubduing  the  territories  of  their  neigh- 
**■  hours,"  Euphaes,  at  greater  length,  animated 
his  foldiers  to  vidlory,  by  defcribing  the  fatal  con- 
fequences  pf  a  defeat.  "  Their  lands  and  for- 
'^  tunes  were  not  the  only  objedls  of  contention : 
"  they  had  already  experienced  the  Spartan  cruelty 
"  in  the  unhappy  fate  of  Ampheia,  where  all  the 
"  men  of  a  military  age  had  been  put  to  the 
"  fwordi  the  women,  as  well  as  the  children,  with 
"  their  aged  parents,  fubje6led  to  an  ignominioijp 
"  fervitude;  their  temples  burnt  or  plundered; 
"  the  city  levelled  with  the  ground ;  and  the 
"  country  defolated.  The  calamities,  hitherto 
"  confined  to  that  little  diftrid,  would  be  diffufed 
"  over  the  whole  of  their  beautiful  territory,  unlefs 
"  the  adiive  bravery  of  IVIeiTenia  fhould  now,  by  a 
"  noble  effort  of  patriotifm,  overcome  the  num- 
"  bers  and  difcipline  of  Sparta."  Encouraged  by 
the  ardour  of  their  prince,  the  Meffenians  rather 
ran  than  marched  to  the  battle.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  enemy,  they  thre3.t>ncd  tliem  with 
their  eyes  and  geftures,  reproaching  them  with  an 
M  4  infatiable 
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CHAP,  infatiable  avidity  for  wealth  and  power,  an  unna- 
^  ^ '  ,.  tiiral  difregard  to  the  ties  of  blood,  .an  innpious 
contennpt  for  their  common  gods,  and  particularly 
for  the  revered  name  of  Hercules,  the  acknow- 
ledged founder  and  patron  of  both  kingdoms. 
From  words  of  reproach  they  made  an  eafy  tranfi- 
tion  to  deeds  of  violence.  Many  quitted  their 
ranks,  and  affailed  the  embattled  phalanx  of  the 
Spartans.  The  wounded  fpent  the  laft  exertions  '* 
of  their  frrength  in  fignal  acls  of  vengeance,  or 
employed  their  laft  breath  in  conjuring  their  com- 
panions to  imitate  the  example  of  their  bravery  i 
and  to  maintain,  by  an  honourable  death,  tlie  fafety 
Flercenefs  and  renown  of  their  country.  To  the  generous 
nacytfthe  ^^dour  of  the  MeiTenians,,  Sparta  oppofed  the  af- 
combat-  fured  intrepidity  of  difciplined  valour.  Her  citi- 
zens, enured  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  clofed  their  ranks, 
and  remained  firm  in  their  refpedive  pofts.  Where 
the  enemy  in  any  part  gave  way,  they  followed 
them  with  an  undifturbed  progrefsj  and  endea- 
voured, by  the  continuance  of  regular  exertion,  to 
overcome  the  defultory  efforts  of.  rage,  fury,  and 
deipair  '^ 

Such  were  the  principal  differences  in  the  fenti- 
rnents  and  condud  of  two  armies,  both  of  which 

»*  Agreeably  to  the  melancholy  firranefs  of  the  advice  aftenvardg 
given  by  Tyrtasus  to  the  Spartans, 

Tyrt^us,  edit.  Glaf.  p.  4.  ver.  5. 
*3  The  n-.cde  of  fighting  in  that  age  is  forcibly  defcribed  by 
Tyrtseus,  p.  7.  edit.  Glaf.  AA?ux  rtj  tv  ^icJcw;  (/.imu/  Troai  ui/L^aTi^^'nckt 
to  the  end  of  the  poem. 

were 


ants. 
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were  alike  animated  by  the  love  of  glory  and  the  c  h  A  P. 
defire  of  vengeance ;  paflions  which  they  carried  to  .  -,'-Tif 
fuch  a  length,  that  there  was  no  exannple,  on  either 
fide,  of  a  foldier  who  deigned  to  feek  for  quarter, 
or  who  attempted  to  footh,  by  the  promife  of  a 
large  ranfom,  the  unrelenting  cruelty  of  the  viftors. 
Em.ulation  and  avarice  conlpired  in  defpoiling  the 
bodies  of  the  flain.  Amjdft  this  barbarous  em- 
ployment, which  cuftom  only  rendered  honourable, 
many  met  with  an  untimely  fate;  for  while  they 
ftripped  the  dead  with  the  rafhnefs  of  blind  avidity, 
they  often  expofed  their  own  perfons  to  the  darts 
and  fwords  of  their  enemies}  and  fometimes  the 
dying,  by  a  fortunate  wound,  foothed  the  agonies 
of  the  prefent  moment,  and  retaliated  their  pafl: 
fufferings  on  their  unguarded  defpoilers. 

The  kings,  who  had  hitherto  been  fatisfied  with  The  Spar- 
leading  their  troops   to   adlion,    and  Iharing    the  M^Slan 
common  danger,  longed,    as  the   battle  began  to  *^'"S5  pre- 
warm,  to  fignalize  their  valour  in  fingie  combat,  garre  in 
With  this  defign  Theopompus,  liflening  .only  to  ^0^^^^. 
his  courage,  firft  marched  towards  Euphacs,  who, 
feeing  him  approach,  cried  out  to  his  com.panions, 
"  Does  not  Theopompus  well  imitate  the  bloody- 
"  minded  Polynices'%   who,  at   the   head  of  an 
"  army  of  llrangers,  levied  war  againft  his  native 
"  country,  and,  with  his   own  hand,  flew  a  bro- 
"  ther,  by  whom,  at  the  fame  inllant,  he  himfelf 
"  was  flain?    In  like  manner  does  Theopompus, 
"  with  unnatural  hatred,    perfecute  his  kinfir^en 


*4  See  above,  p.  26, 

«  of 
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CHAP,  cc  Qf  (.}^g   ^ace  of  Hercules;  but  I  truft  he  iliall 

'   -/-  _<■  *'  meet  the  punifhment  due  to  his  impiety."     At 

prevented  fight  of  this  intercfling  fpeftacle,  the  troops  were 

dour  of  '  infpired  with   new  ardour,   and   the   battle   raged 

t'^cir  ^.-^.1^  redoubled  fury.     The  chofen  bands,  who  re- 

troops.  _  ^  ' 

fpediveiy  watched  the  fafety  of  the  contending 
princes,  became  infenfible  to  perfonal  danger,  and 
only  folicitous  to  preferve  the  facred  perfons  of 
their  kings.  The  ftrength  of  Sparta,  at  length, 
began  to  yield  to  the  aftivity  of  her  rivals.  The 
troops  of  Theopompus  v/ere  broken  and  thrown 
into  diforder;  and  the  relu6tant  prince  was  himfelf 
compelled  to  retire.  At  the  fame  time  the  right 
wing  of  the  MelTenians,  having  loft  their  leader 
Pytharatus,  yielded  to  the  exertions  of  Polydorus 
and  his  Spartans:  but  neither  this  general,  nor 
king  Euphaes,  thought  proper  to  purfue  the  flying 
enemy.  It  feemed  more  expedient  to  ftrengthen, 
with  their  victorious  troops,  the  central  divifions 
of  their  refpeftive  armies,  which  ftill  continued  to 
fight  with  obftinate  valour,  and  doubtful  fuccefs. 
nivlffue'  Night  at  length  put  an  end  to  the  engagement, 
of  the  which  had  proved  extremely  humJiiating  to  both 
parties;  for  next  morning  neither  offered  to  re- 
new the  battle,  neither  ventured  to  ere6t  a  trophy 
ofviftory;  while  both  craved  a  fufpenfion  of  arms, 
for  the  purpofe  of  interring  the  dead;  a  demand 
generally  conftrued  as  an  acknowledgment  of  de« 
feat. 
Its  remote       Although   the  immediate  effects  of  the   battle 

confe-  Ti        1    n       o  • 

ciuenccs.     were  alike  deftructive  to  the  Spartans  and  to  the 
MefTenians,  its  remote  confequences  were  pecu- 
liarly 
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llarly  ruinous  to  the  latter.     They  were  lefs  rich  c  ha  p. 
and  lefs  numerous  than  their  opponents}  their  army  w— v— » 
could    not   be  recruited  with   the  fame  facility ; 
many  of  their  flaves  were  bribed  into  the  enemy's 
fervice ;    and  a  peftilential  diftemper,  concurring 
with  other  misfortunes,  reduced  them  to  the  lail 
extremity  of  diftrefs.     The  Spartans,  mean  while, 
carried  on  their  annual  incurfions  with  more  than 
ufual  cruelty,  involving  the  huftandman,  with  his 
labours,    in  undiftinguifhed  ruin,   and  deftroying 
by  fire  and  fword  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the 
unfortified  cities.     The  miferable  ravages  to  which 
thefe  cities  were  continually  expofed,  obliged  the 
Meilenians  to  abandon  them,  and  to  feek  refuge 
among  the  almoft  inacceffible  mountains  of  Ithome ;  The  Mef- 
a  place  which,  though  fituate  near  the  frontiers  of  fhut^them- 
Laconia,  afforded  them  the  fecurcft  retreat  amidfl  !^'^f^  "P 

.  ...  ,     .  ,      -      .       ,  ,        in  the  for- 

their  prefent  calamities,  being  iLrongly  fortified  by  trefs 
nature,  and  furrounded  by  a  wall,  which  bid  de-    '^°'"^* 
fiance  to  the  battering  engines  known  in  that  early 
age. 

The  MefTenians,  thus  defended  againft  external  Their  fuf- 
affaults,  were  ilill  expofed  to  the  danger  of  periili-  there! 
ing  by  famine.  The  apprehenfion  of  this  new 
calamity  gave  additional  poignancy  to  the  feelings 
of  their  unhappy  fituation,  and  encreafed  the  hor- 
rors of  the  peftilence  which  raged  more  fiercely 
than  ever  among  men  cooped  up  within  a  narrow 
fortrefs.  Under  the  preffure  of  prefent,  and  the 
dread  of  future  evil,  their  minds  were  favourably 
difpofed  for  admitting  the  terrors  of  fuperftition.  A 
meffenger  was  fent  to  Delphi  to  enquire  by  what 

facrifice 
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CHAP,  facrifice  they  might  appeafe  the  refentment  of  the 
n_   ,^,'-    f  angry  gods.      On  his   return   to  Ithome,  he  de- 
clared the  ftern  anfwer  of  the  god,  which  demand- 
ed the  innocent  blood  of  a  virgin  of  the  royal  race. 
Prepare  to  The  McfTenians  prepared,  in  full  aflembly,  to  obey 
vhgin^  of    the  horrid  mandate.     The  lots  were  call,  and  the 
the  royal     daughter  of  Lycifcus  was  declared  worthy  of  aton- 
ing, by  her  blood,  for  the  fins  of  the  prince  and 
people :    but  the  father,  who  was  only  a  diftant 
branch  of  the  royal  family,   allowed  his  paternal 
afFeftion  to  prevail  over  the  didlates  of  both  his 
patriotifm  and  his  piety.      By  his  advice,  Ephe- 
bolus,    a  diviner,  oppofed  the  facrifice,  averting 
that  the  pretended  princefs  was  not  what  fhe  ap- 
peared, but  a  fuppofititious  child,  whom  the  arti- 
fice of  the  wife  of  Lycifcus  had  adopted  to  conceal 
who  is       jiej.  barrennefs.     While  the  remonflrances  of  the 

withdrawn  .  . 

by  her  fa-   diviner  engaged  the  attention  of  the  afTem.bly,  Ly- 
*         'cifcus  privately  withdrew  his  daughters  and,  efcap- 
ing  unobferved  through  the  gates  of  Ithome,  fought 
protedion,  againfl  the  cruelty  of  fortune  and  of  his 
friends,    among  the   unrelenting  enemies   of  his 
country. 
Arlftode-         He  had  already  made  confiderable  progrefs  in 
vmes  hh    ^^^^  journey  towards  Sparta,  when  the  difcdvery  of 
his  departure  threv/  the  MelTenians  into  great  con- 
flernation ;  nor  is  it  eaiy  to  determine  what  might 
have  been  the  efFe6t  of  their  fuperfcitious   terrors, 
had  not  Ariftodemus,  another  branch  of  the  Her- 
culean ftock,  and  flill  lefs  dillinguifhed  by  birth 
than  merit,  vohmtarily  offered  to  devote  his  own 
child  for  the  public  fafety.     But  this  facrifice  v/as 

likewiic 


own 
daughter. 
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llkewife  oppofed  by  a  youth,  who,  paffionately  in  CHAP, 
love  with  the  intended  vi6lim,  cried  out,  that  the  i  -  -  _j 
youno;  lady  had  been  betrothed  to  himj  and  that  ^^'  ^°^^*' 

J  <j  J  _  "  oppoles 

it  belonged  to  her  deflined  hufband,  not  to  her  thisdefign. 
inhuman  father,  to  difpofe  of  her  life  and  fortune. 
When  his  noify  clamours  were  little  regarded  by 
the  afiembly,  he  had  the  effrontery  to  affert,  that 
the  daughter  of  Arifliodemus  could  not  anfwer  the 
condition  required  by  the  oracle ;  that,  even  be- 
fore the  nuptial  rites  had  been  confummated,  flie 
had  pitied  the  violence  of  his  paflion,  and  that 
now  llie  carried  in  her  v/omb  the  fruit  of  their  un- 
happy loves.  Ariftodemus,  hearing  this  decla- 
ration, was  feized  with  rage  and  indignation  at  the 
unmerited  difgrace  thrown  on  his  family.  "It 
"  then  appeared,"  fays  an  ancient  author  ^\ 
"  with  what  eafe  defciny  tarnifhes  the  feeble 
"  virtues  of  men,  as  the  (lime  of  a  river  does 
"  the  fliining  ornaments  which  cover  its  humid 
"  bed."  The  angry  father  plunged  his  dagger  sheisnain 
into  the  breaft  of  his  unfortunate  daughter,  and,  ther,^"^^^" 
with  horrid  barbarity,  opening  her  womb  in  the 
prefence  of  the  amazed  affemibly,  demanded  juf- 
tice  on  the  infamous  impoftor  who  had  traduced 
her  virtue.  The  Mellenians  were  flill  farther  irri- 
tated againd:  the  youth,  in  confequence  of  the 
opinion  of  Ephebolus,  who  declared  that  another 
vidim  muft  be  fought  to  appeafe  the  anger  of  the 
gods,     becaufe   Ariflodemus    had    facrificed    his 

>S  Paufanias,  p,  232.  This  ip.iobt  fatisfy  the  fuperftition  of 
antiquity,  but  will  appear,  in  modern  times,  a  poor  excufe  for  fuch 
a  fli«cking  baibarity. 

daughter. 
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C  ^Jv'^  ^'  daughter,  not  in  obedience  to  the  oracle,    bbt  to 
«   -,-  _f  gratify   the  impetuous  pafiion  of  his  own  ungo- 
vernable foul.     The  rage  of  the   affembly  would 
have  fpeedily  fent  the  lover  to  attend  the  fhade  of 
his  miftrefs  ;    but  fortunately  he  was  beloved  and 
pitied  by  king  Euphaes,  whofe  authority  controul- 
ed,  on  this  occafion,  the  audacious  infolence  of  a 
prieft,  and  checked  the  wild  fury  of  the   popu- 
lace.     The  king  alTerted   that    that  Apollo  had 
reafon    to    complain  of  their    difobedience :    the 
god  demanded  the  blood  of  a  virgin,  a  virgin  had 
been  ilain  ;   but  neither  did  the  Pythia  determine, 
nor  belonged   it  to  them  to  enquire,   by  whofe 
hands,  or  from  what  motive,  the  victim  fhould  be 
put  to  death, 
obiilnate         The  Oracle,  thus  favourably  Interpreted  by  the 
the  Mef-     wifdom  of  the  prince,  not  only  allayed  the  frantic 
ienians,      rage,    but   reflored   the    fainting   hopes,    of    the 
people.     They  determined  to  defend  their  capital 
to  the  laft  extremity ;  and  this  generous  refolution, 
which  they  maintained  inviolate  during  the  courle 
of  feveral  years,  was  juftified  by  obftinate  exertions 
of  valour, 
who  pro-         The  fpirited  and  perfevering  efforts  of  the  Mef- 
a'nce  fVom'  ^^^^^^^}  ^s  wcll  as   the  proud   tyranny  of  Sparta, 
Argos  and  tended  to  procure,    to  the  weaker  ftate,   feveral 
ufeful  alliances  among  the  neighbouring  republics. 
Of  all   the  communities  inhabiting  the  Pelopon- 
nefus,   the  Corinthians  alone,   as  a  maritime  and 
commercial  people,    entertained  little  jealoufy  of 
the  Spartans  ;    while  the  Argives  and  Arcadians, 
from  proximity  of  fituation,  as  well  as  interference 

of 
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of  intereft  and  ambition,   held  the  difciples  of  X.y-  CHAP, 
curgus  in  pecuhar  deteftation.     By  the  afiillance  of  ■_  -/  ^ 
thefe  powerful  allies,   the  Meffenians  gained  confi- 
derable  advantages   in  two  general  engagements ; 
in  the  former  of  which  their  king  Euphaes,   be- 
trayed by  the  ardour  of  fuccefs  into  an  unequal  Their 
combat,  was  overpowered  by  numbers,    and  flain  i\fc"efs! 
in  the  aftion.      The  valour   of  Ariftodemus  was 
called  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to  fill  the  vacant 
throne  ;  and  his  conduft  in  war  juftified  the  high 
opinion  entertained  of  him  by  his    countrym.en. 
For  five  years  he  baffled  the  afpiring  hopes  of  the 
Spartans ;  defeated  them  in  feveral  defultory  ren- 
counters ;    and,  in  a  pitched  battle,  fought  near 
the  walls  of  Ithome,  overcame  the  principal  ftrength 
of  their  repubhc,   affifted  by  that  of  the  Corin- 
thians. 

This  vi6lory,  though  obtained  by  flratagem 
rather  than  by  fuperiority  of  courage  or  difcipline, 
threw  the  Spartan  fenate  into  the  greateft  perplex- 
ity, and  deprived  them  of  the  expe6lation  of  put- 
ting a  fpeedy,  or  even  a  fortunate,  end  to  the  war. 
In  their  diftrefs  they  had  recourfe  to  the  fame  ithome  at 
oracle,   which   had  relieved  the  afflidions  of  the  •^"g^^^"*'^ 

'  _  _  renders. 

Meffenians.  As  the  policy  of  the  god  feldofn 
lent  away,  in  ill  humour,  the  votaries  of  his  fhrine, 
the  deftru6lion  of  Ithome  was  announced  with 
prophetic  obfcurity.  The  Spartans,  with  revived 
hopes,  again  took  the  field  ;  and  their  new  ardour 
was  fuccelsful  in  feveral  fkirmifhes  wdth  the  Mef- 
fenians,  who,  harafled  by  an  open,  were  ftiil  m.ore 
fatally  opprefTed  by  a  fecret  foe.     The  people  were 

again 
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^  ^\^  ^'  ^g^i^^  feized  with  fuperftitious  terrors.  Dreams, 
'_  — ^-  _j  vifions,  and  other  prodigies  confirmed  the  me- 
lancholy prediction  of  Apollo.  The  impatient 
temper  of  Ariflodemus  made  him  withdraw,  by  a 
voluntary  death,  from  the  evils  which  threatened 
his  country.  The  other  leaders  of  greateft  re- 
Olyrap.  nown  had  perillied  in  the  field.  Ithome,  deprived 
A.C.724.  of  its  principal  fupport,  and  invefled  more  clofely 
than  before,  was  compelled,  after  a  fiege  of  five 
months,  to  fubmit  to  the  flov/  but  irrefiftible  im- 
preffions  of  famine.  Such  of  its  inhabitants  as 
were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  hofpitality  in  Sicyon, 
Argos,  or  Arcadia,  travelled  with  all  poITible  ex- 
pedition into  thofe  countries.  The  facred  families, 
who  were  attached  to  the  miniflry  of  Ceres,  fought 
a  fecure  refuge  among  the  venerable  priefts  of 
Eleufis,  in  Attica.  The  greater  part  of  the 
people  difperfed  themfeives  through  the  interior 
towns  and  villages,  endeavouring,  in  the  obfcurity 
of  their  ancient  habitations,  to  elude  the  induflri- 
ous  fearch  of  an  unrelenting  enemy  '". 
Conie-  The    Lacedaemonians,    having    thus    obtained 

?h'e"S*'  poffefTiOii  of  die  MefTenian  capital,  difcovered 
Meiienian  figjial  gratitude  to  their  gods,  fidelity  to  their 
allies,  and  cruelty  to  their  enemies.  Ithome  was 
demoliihed  to  the  foundation.  Of  its  fpoil,  tliree 
tripods  were  confecrated  to  Amyciean  Apollo. 
The  firft  was  adorned  with  the  image  of  Venus, 
the  fecond  witli  that  of  Diana,  and  the  third  with 
the  figures  of  Ceres  and  Proferpine.     To  the  Af- 

•*^  PaiUiin.  Meffen.  &  Strabo,  1.  viii. 

fmians, 


war 
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fmians,  who  had  aflifted  them  with  peculiar  alacrity  chap. 
iqi  the  war,  the  Spartans  gave  that  beautiful  por-  ..  _  _'.  j 
tion  of  the  Meilenian  coafb,  which  alTumed,  and 
long  retained,  the  name  of  its  new  inhabitants. 
They  rewarded  the  good  intentions  of  the  Mef- 
fenian  Androcles,  who,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  had  difcovered  his  partiahty  for  Sparta, 
by  bellowing  on  his  defcendants  the  fertile  difiridt 
Hyamia.  The  reft  of  the  Mefienian  nation  were 
treated  with  all  the  rigour  of  Spartan  pohcy.  They 
were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  their 
proud  vicbors,  to  prefent  them  every  year  with 
half  the  produce  of  their  foil,  and,  under  pain  of 
the  fevereft  punifhment,  to  appear  in  mourning 
habits,  at  the  funerals  of  the  Spartan  kings  and 
magiftrates  '^ 

After  the  clofe  of  the  firft  Meflenian  war,  Greece  State  of 

r       r  ^  i  -  i  Greece  at 

appears,  for  leveral  years,  to  have  enjoyed  an  un-  thar  time. 
ufual  degree  of  tranquillity.  Peace  promoted  po- 
pulation ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnefus 
continued  to  difFufe  their  numerous  colonies  over 
the  iflands  of  Sicily  and  Corcyra,  as  well  as  over 
the  fouthern  divifion  of  Italy,  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Magna  Gr^cia  '^     In  this  deli-  ^ 

cious  country  two  confiderable  eftablifhments  were 

»7  Paufan.  ibid. 

*^  This  name,  as  will  be  proved  hereafter,  denoted  the  Greek 
fettlements  both  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  colonies  there  became,  in 
progrefs  of  time,  perhaps  more  confiderable  than  the  mother-country* 
Their  proceedings  will  be  fully  related  in  the  following  woik;  but 
not  until  their  tranfaflions  enter  into  the  general  fyftem  of  Grecian 
politics. 

Vol.  I.  N  formed;, 
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CHAP,  formed,  about  the  fame  time,   the  one   at  Rhe- 

IV.  . 

i_  -,-!__■  gium,   and   the  other   at  Tarentum.      Rhegium, 

fituate  on  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  continent, 
foon  acquired  the  afcendant  over  the  neighbouring 
cities  J  and  Tarentum,  having  become  the  moft 
powerful  community  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  had  the 
honour  of  giving  name  to  the  fpacious  bay,  wliich 
penetrates  fo  deeply  into  Italy,  that  it  almoll  unites 
the  Tufcan  and  the  Ionian  feas. 

Tlje  particular  caufes  which  occafioned,  or  the 
various  confequences  which  attended,  thefe  feveral 
migrations,  are  not  related  in  ancient  hiftory ;   the 
Lacedsemonian    eftablifliment    at   Tarentum   was 
alone  marked  by  fuch  circumftances  as  have  me- 
-  rited,  on  account  of  their  Angularity,  to  be  handed 
down  to  fucceeding  ages. 
The  Lace-       During  the  fecond  expedition  '^  of  the  Spartans 
ans  found    againft    MefTenia,    the    army,    confifting   of   the 
Tarentum  greater  part  of  the  citizens  who  had  attained  the 
military  age,   bound  themfelves,  by  oath,  not  to 
return  home  until  they  had  fubdued  their  enemies. 
This  engagement  detained  them  feveral  years  in 
the  field,  during  which  Sparta,  inhabited  only  by 
women,  children,  and  helpiefs  old  men,  produced 
no  fucceeding  generation  to  fupport    the   future 
glories  of  the  republic.     Senfible  of  this  inconve- 
nience, which,  in  a  warlike   and  ambitious  Hate, 
furrounded  by  warlike  and  ambitious  rivals,  might 

^0  They  had  taken  the  fame  oath  in  the  fiift  expedition  t  but  it- 
appears  from  Paufanias,  that  they  did  not  obfcrve  it.  The  fenafors 
upbraided  the  youth  with  cowardice  and   contempt  of  their  oath, 

^':l^«a^  KMt  TH  0QK8  VTTiou-^ixVt        pAUSAN.    p.  J»8. 

have 
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have  been  prodin5tive  of  the  moft  dangerous  con-  chap. 
fequences,  the  fenate  recalled  fuch  young  men  as,  ■_  /  _f 
having  left  their  country  before  they  had  attained 
the  military  age,  were  not  under  any  obligation  to 
keep  the  field ;  and  enjoined  them  to  alTociate 
promifcuoiifly  with  the  married  v/omen,  that  the 
city  m.ight  thus  be  preferved  from  decay  and  defb- 
iation.  The  children  born  of  thefe  ufeful,  though 
irregular  connections,  were  diilinguiflied  by  the 
name  of  Parthenise ;  pi-obably  denoting  the  condi- 
tion of  their  mothers  *°.  They  had  no  certain 
fat.'ier;  nor  were  they  entitled,  though  citizens  of 
Sparta,  to  an^  private  inheritance.  Thefe  cir- 
cumftances  kept  them  a  diftind  body,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  attached  by  the  ftrifteft  friend- 
'ihip  to  each  other,  and  hoftile  to  the  reft  of  the 
community. 

This  dangerous  difpofition  was  ftill  farther  en-  ConCpU 
creafed  by  the  imprudent  behaviour  of  the  Spar-  Parth 
tans,  who,   on  their  return  from  the  conqueft  of  J^^^ 
Mefienia,    treated  the  Parthenise    with   the  moft 
fuperciiious  contempt.      The   young   men  could 
endure  poverty  and   misfortune,    but   could    not 
brook  difgrace.      Their    unhappy  fituation^    and 
the  impatience  with  which  they  fubmitted  to  it, 
naturally  connected   them  with  the  Helots,  thofe 
miferable  flaves  whofe  juft  indignation  ever  prompt- 
ed them  to  revolt  from  the  cruel  tyranny  of  their 
m afters.      A   confpiracy  was    formed  -,    the  day, 

2°  nsii&^vi'y.     Filius  natus  ex  ea,  qua;  quum  duceretur,  virgo 
non  eiar,-    Aristot.  Polit.  I.  v.  c.  j. 

N  a  place. 


enise 
and  He- 
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^  ^Tv^  ' '  P^^^^^j  '^'"^'-^  fignal  were  determined,    upon  which 

t y  ,^  the  Parthenia^i  and  Helots,  armed  with  concealed 

daggers,  and  with  the  moll  hoftile  fury,  fhould 
retaliate,  in  the  public  affembly,  their  pall  fuffer- 
ings  and  infults  on  the  uniufpefting  fuperiority 
of  the  proud  lords  of  Sparta.  The  time  ap- 
j3roached,  and  the  defign  was  ripe  for  execution, 
when  die  prefident  of  the  affembly  ordered  the 
crycr  to  proclaim.  That  none  prefent  fhould 
throw  up  his  cap  (for  that  had  been  the  fignal 
appointed  by  the  conlpirators) ;  and  thus  clearly 
intimated  that"  the  plot  had  been  difcovered,  and 
that  the  Spartans  were  prepared  to  meet  and  to 
Overcome  the  dan2:eroTis  treachery  of  their  de- 
pendants.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  punilh- 
ftient  Infiicled  on  the  Helots,  or  whether,  as  the 
confpiracy  had  been  laid  open  by  one  of  their 
iiumiber,  the  merit  of  an  individual  was  allowed 
to  atone  for  the  guilt  of  the  fociety.  The  Par- 
theni^,  however,  were  treated  wirh  a  remarkable 
degree  of  lenity,  Higgefted,  probably,  by  the 
fears,  rather  than  by  the  humanity  of  Sparta". 
They  were  not  only  allowed  to  efcape  unpunilhed 
from  their  native  country,  but  farniilied  v/ith  every 
thing  neceffary  for  undertaking  a  fuccefsful  expe- 
dition againf:  the  neighbouring  coalls ;  and  thus 
enabled  to  efiablifii  themfelves  under  their  leader  ^ 
Phalantus,  in  tiie  dcliQ;htful  receffes  of  the  Taren- 
tine  gulph", 

?■!  Eglior.  apud  Sriul ,  I.  v;<  «  Paufan.  Phoc. 

The 
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The  Spartans,  when  delivered  from  the  danger  chap. 
of   this    formidable    confpiracy,    enjoyed,    above  i___^^.l_j 
thirty  years,    domeftic    as   well   as  public  peace,  ?''\^  ^''^- 
until  again  difturbed  by  the  revolt  of  the  Mefle-  prepare  to 
nians.     The  difhonourable  conditions  impoied  on  '^^^°'', 
that  people,   the  toilfome  labours  to  which  moft 
of  them  were  neceffarily  condemned,  in  order  to 
produce  the  expected  tribute  ;    the  natural  fertility 
of  the  foil,  augmented  by  induilry,   and  augment- 
ing in  its  turn  the  populoufnefs  of  the  country ;  all 
thefe  caufes  conipired  to  fharpen  their  refentment, 
to  embitter  their  hoflility,  and  to  determine  them, 
at  every  hazard,  to  expofe  their  fortune  to  the  de-. 
cifion  of  the  fv/ord.      The  negligence  of  Sparta 
was  favourable  to  the  progrefs  of  rebellion.    While 
fhe  degraded  the  MeiTenians  by  the  moft  humiliat- 
ing marks  of  fervitude,  llie  allowed  them,  how- 
ever, to  rebuild  their  cities,    to  alTemble  in  the 
public  places,  and  to  communicate  to  each  other 
their  mutual  grievances  and  complainiis.     To  re- 
ward the  fervices  of  Androcles,     the    MefTenian 
king,    fhe  had  beftowed  on  his  family  the  rich 
province  of  Hyamia  -,    but  the  defcendants  of  that 
prince  preferring  the  duties  of  patriotifm  to  the 
diftates  of  gratitude,  countenanced  and  encouraged 
the  warlike  difpofitions  of  his  countrymen.     The 
young  men  of  Andania  longed  to  take  up  armSo 
They  were  headed  by  Ariftomenes,  a  youth  de-  oiymp. 
fcended  from  the  ancient  line  of  Meilenian  kinss,  ^'"'A"  1; 
adorned  with  the  moft  extraordinary  quaUties  of 
mind  and  body,  and  whofe  exploits,  if  inftead  of 
being  fung  by  Rhianus,  and  related  by  Paufanias, 
N  3  ihey 
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CHAP,  j-hpy  had  been  defcribed  by  Xenophon,  or  cele- 
^_  ^"    ■  brated  by  Homer,   would  place  him  in   the   firft 

rank  of  Grecian  heroes. 
Obtain  af-       In  entering  upon  this  memorable  war  the  Mel- 
fi'lm^he     ^c^i^ris  confulted  the  didates  of  prudence,  at  the 
Argives      fame  time  that  they  indulged  the  motives  of  ani- 
dians,         mofity  and    ambition.      Before  difcovering  their 
intention  to  take  arms,  they  difpatched  mefiengers 
to  the  Arcadians  and  Argives,    intimating  their 
inclination  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Sparta,  pro- 
vided they  could  depend  on  the   hearty  afliflance 
of  their  ancient  allies.      The  Argives  and  Arca- 
dians were  naturally  enemies  to  their  warlike  and 
ambitious   neighbours  ;    and,    at    this    particular 
juncture,  the  enmity  of  the  former  towards  Sparta 
was,  by  recent  injuries,  kindled  into   refentment. 
Both   nations   confirmed,    by  the   moft  flattering 
promifes,  the  refolution  of  the  Meffenians,  who, 
with  uncommon   unanimity  and   concert,    fought 
deliverance  from  the   oppreffive  feverity  of  their 
tyrants. 
The  battle       The  firfl  ene;agement  was  fought  at  Derae,    a 
village  of  MelTenia.     The  foldiers,  on  both  lides, 
behaved  with   equal    bravery  j     the   victory   was 
Bravery      doubtful ;    but  Ariftomenes,    the  Mcflenian,    ae- 
ration of     quired  unrivalled  glory  and  renown.     On  the  field 
Anftoroe-   ^^  battle  he  was  faluted  king  by  the  admiring  gra- 
titude of  his  countrymen,     He  declined,  however, 
the  dangerous  honours  of  royalty,  declaring  hini- 
felffatisfied  with  the  appellation  of  General,  v/hich, 
in  that  age,  implied  a  fuperiority  in  m^artial  exer- 
cifes;,  as  well  as  in  the  knowledge  of  war^  and  in 

th-e 
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the  experience  of  command.  The  MeiTenian  ex-  chap. 
celled  in  all  thefe,  and  pofieiTed,  befides,  a  degree  i_  ^, ',,_f 
of  military  enthufiafm,  which,  as  it  was  employed 
to  retrieve  the  defperate  affairs  of  his  country, 
deferves  to  be  for  ever  remembered  and  admired. 
Senfible  how  much  depended  on  the  aulpicious 
beginning  of  the  war,  he  immediately  marched  to 
Sparta  ;  entered  the  city,  which  was  neither  walled 
nor  lighted,  during  night ;  and  fuipended  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva  a  buckler,  infcribed  with  his 
name,  as  a  monument  of  his  fuccefs  againft  the 
enemy,  and  an  offering  to  procure  the  good-will 
of  that  warlike  goddefs. 

The  hardinefs  of  this  exploit  was  rivalled  by  the  Thefingu- 
fingular  intrepidity  of  his   companions  Panormus  oypanoi-" 
and  Gonippus.     While  the  Lacedaemonians  cele-  mus  and 
brated,  in  their  camp,  the  feilival  of  their  heroes 
Caftor   and  Pollux,   the  two  youths  of  Andania, 
mounted  on  fiery  fleeds,  with  lances  in  their  hands, 
and  a  purple  mantle  flowing  over  their  white  vell- 
ments,  prefented  themfelves   in  the  midfl  of  the 
joyous  alTembly.      Tlie   fuperftitious   crowd,    dif- 
folved  in  mirth  and  wine,  imagined  that  their  hea- 
venly proteftors  had  appeared  in  a  human  form,  in 
order  to  grace  the  feftival  eftabhlhed  in  their  ho- 
nour *\   As  they  approached,  unarmed,  to  pay  their 
obeifance   to   the  divine   brothers  of  Helen,  the 
young  Meflenians  couched  their  fpears,  attacked 

*?  Paufanias,  p.  266.  However  furpiifing  this  credulity  may- 
appear  in  the  prefent  age,  it  is  attefted  by  the  moft  unqueftionable 
evidence.  Striking  inftances  ot"  it  will  occup  in  later  periods  of  the 
Greek  hiftory, 

N  4  the 
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CHAP,  the  multitude  with  iri-efiftible  fjry,  flew  them  with 

v,,.^ >  their  weapons,    or  trod   them    down   with    their 

horfes,  and,  before  the   adembly  recovered  from 

its  furprife  and  confternation,  fet  out,   in  triumph, 

on  their  return  to  Andania. 

The  Spar-       Thefe  exploits,  and  others   of  a  fimilar  kind, 

larmed       which  are  not  particularly  recorded,  were  fuflicient 

have  re-      ^q  2.]3.r]n  the  fears  of  the  Spartans,    and  to  miake 

coiirle  t-)  ^ 

the  oracle,  them  feck  the  advice  of  Apollo.    The  oracle,  when 

confulted  by  what  means  they  miglit  change  the 

fuccefs  of  the  war,    ordered  them  to  dem.and  a 

oiymp.       general  from.  Athens  ;    a  refponfe  highly  mortify- 

A.  C.623.  ing  to  the  high  Spartan  fpirit,  as  their  own  kings, 

defcended  from  Hercules,  were  the  conftituticnal 

commanders    of   their   armies.      In    comoliance, 

however,  v;ith  the  mand^^te  of  the  god,  the  haugh- 

tinefs  of  Sparta  was   obliged   to  miake  a  requefi: 

which  the  jealoufy  of  Athens  durfb  not  venture  to 

TheAthe-  j-gf^ifg^     'pj^g  Athenians,    when    informed   of  the 

tnein  i  jjr-  oracle,  immediately  difpatched  to  Sparta,  Tyrtsus, 

laeus,  the  ,  ,.■,  \    ^       -  •  •  ii- 

poet.  3,  mian  Vv'ho,  like  every  Athenian  ciiizen,  haa,   in- 

deed, borne  arm.s,  but  who  had  never  been  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  any  rank  in  the  army.  He  was 
chiefly  knovm  to  his  fellow-citizens  as  a  poet  j  a 
charafter  in  which  he  has  been  juftly  admired  by 
fucceeding  ages  **.      Among  the  Spartans,  how- 

*4  Infigius  Homenis, 

Tyrtatufque  mares  animcs  in  martia  bclla, 
Verfibus  exacuit,  HoR.. 

Three  poems  of  Tyrtxus,  containing  the  praife  of  valour,  are  pre- 
lerved  in  Stobasus ;  a  fourth  on  the  lame  fubie£V,  is  the  only  oration 
now  remaining  of  Lycurgus  the  Athenian  orator,  the  friend  and 
rival  of  Demofthenes.  A  few  dctacbed  couplets  niaj  alfo  be  read 
jn  Stxabo  and  Paufjnias. 

ever. 
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ever,  he  was  regarded  as  the  lacred  mefienp;er  of  C  H  A  P. 

IV. 

the  divinity;  and  his  verfes  were  fnppofed  to  con-  ^    ^'    f 
vey  the  inftruftions  and  fentiments  infpired  by  his 
heavenly  protedlor. 

The  heroic  valour  of  Ariftomenes  long  conti-  Succefsof 

nued  to  prevail  againft  the  force  of  the  oracle,  as  [^^^^^^[[r 

well  as  againft  all  the  other  enemies  of  Mefienia.  ^^^'  ^^^^ir 

-TTiriio  •         1  r  heroic  A- 

He  defeated  tne  Spartans  in  three  fuccelTive  en-  ri^lomene^, 
gagements,    the  circiimftances  of  which    are   fo 
fimilar,  that  they  have  frequently  been  confounded 
with   each  other.      They  were  all  fought  in  the 
plain  of  Stenyclara,  and  the  moft  remarkable  at  a 
place  called  the  Boar's  Monument,   from   a  tradi- 
tion diat  Hercules  had  anciently  facrificed  there  an 
animal  of  that  fpecies.     The  Meffenians  were  rein- 
forced by  the  affiftance  of  their  allies  of  Elis  and 
Sicyon,    as  well  as  of  Argos  and  Arcadia.     The 
Spartans  were  followed  by  the  Corinthians,  their 
ancient  confederates,  and  by  the  citizens  of  Le- 
prea,  who  chofe  to  feek  the  prote6lion  of  Sparta, 
rather  than  fubmit  to  the  government  of  Elis. 
The  combined  army  was  commanded  by  Anax- . 
ander  the  Spartan  king,  whofe  influence,  however, 
was  rivalled  by  the  authority  of  Hecat^us  the  di- 
viner, and  of  Tyrtceus  the  poet.     The  MefTenians 
had  not  a  poet  worthy  of  being  oppofed  to  Tyr- 
t^eus ;  but  the  predic5tions  of  their  diviner  TFieocles 
were  able,   on  fome  occafions,    to  promote  or  to 
reftrain  the  ardour  of  Ariftomenes  himfelf. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  engagement  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  fpirited  exertion  of  the  Meflenian 
general.     At  the  head  of  a  fmall  band  of  chofen 

com- 
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CHAP,  companions,  he  charged  the  principal  divifion  of 
the  Spartan  army,  commanded  by  the  king  in 
perfon.  The  refiftance  was  obftinate,  and  lafted 
for  feveral  hours.  When  the  Spartans  began  to 
give  way,  Ariflomenes  ordered  a  new  body  of 
troops  to  complete  his  fucccfs,  to  rout  and  piirfue 
the  enemy.  He,  with  his  httle  but  determined 
band,  attacked  a  fecond  divifion  of  the  Lacede- 
monians, wiiich  ftill  continued  firm  in  its  poft. 
Having  compelled  thefe  alio  to  retreat,  he,  with 
amazing  rapidity,  turned  the  valour  of  his  troops 
againft  a  third,  and  then  againft  a  fourth  bri- 
gade *S  both  of  which  giving  ground,  the  whole 
army  was  put  to  flight,  and  purfued  with  great 
fiaughter.  The  merit  of  thefe  atchievements  was, 
on  the  return  of  Ariftomcnes,  celebrated  with 
great  pomp  at  Andania.  The  men  received  their 
favourite  hero  with  joyous  acclamations ;  and  the 
women,  ftrowing  his  way  with  flowers,  fung  in  his 
praife  a  fbanza  that  has  reached  modern  times, 
exprefling,  with  elegant  fimplicity,  the  glorious 
viftory  obtained  over  the  Lacedsemonians. 

The  tribute  of  jufl;  applaufe  paid  to  the  virtues 
of  Ariitom.enes  infpired  him  with  a  generous  am- 
bition to  defer ve  the  fmcereit  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen.  With  unremitting  activity  he  con- 
tinued, with  his  httle  band  of  faithful  adherents, 

*5  Paufanias  acknowledges  that  the  exploits  of  Ariftomenes,  in 
this  engagement,  ainioft  exceed  belief.  Paufan.  Meflen.  There  is 
a  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  charafter  and  exploits,  as  well  as  in 
the  fituatlon,  of  Ariftomenes,  and  thofe  of  the  celebrated  Scottifh 
patriot  Wallace.     Vid.  Biuhan.  Hill,  Scot.  1.  vlii.  paflim. 

to 
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to  over-run  the  hoftile  territory,  to  deftroy  the  C  H  A  Pi 
defencelefs  villages,  and  to  carry  -the  inhabitants  ■  ^  _r 
into  fervitude.  The  towns  of  Pharse,  Carya,  and 
Egila  fuccefTively  experienced  the  fatal  effedts  of 
his  ravages.  In  the  firft,  he  found  a  confiderable 
booty,  in  money  and  comnnodities ;  in  the  fe- 
cond,  he  found  a  booty  flill  more  precious,  the 
daughters  of  the  principal  inhabitants  dancing  in 
the  chorus  of  Diana,  whom  "he  honourably  pro- 
tefted  againft  the  licentious  violence  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  reftored,  uninjured,  for  the  ranfom 
offered  by  their  parents.  After  attacking  Egila, 
Ariftomenes  met  with  an  unexpefted  check  from 
the  enthufiafm  of  the  Spartan  matrons,  who  were 
offering  facrifice  to  Ceres  in  a  neighbouring 
temple,  long  held  in  peculiar  veneration.  As 
foon  as  they  perceived  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
the  women,  who,  according  to  the  inftitutions  of 
Lycurgus,  had  been  trained  to  all  the  manly  ex- 
ercifes  of  the  other  fex,  iffued  forth  from  the 
temple,  and  affailing  the  Meffenians  with  knives, 
hatchets,  burning  torches,  and  the  other  inftru- 
ments  of  facrifice,  threw  them  into  diforder, 
wounded  feveral  of  the  faldiers,  and  feized  the 
perfon  of  their  commander.  Next  day,  however, 
Ariftomenes  was  delivered  from  captivity,  through 
the  good  ofBces  of  Archidamea,  prieftefs  of 
Ceres,  whofe  fufceptible  heart  had  long  admired 
and  loved  the  merit  and  renown  of  the  brave  Mef- 
fenian. 

The  amazing  fuccefs  of  the  Meffenians,  which.  The  Spar- 
in  the  courfe  of  three  years,  had  been  interrupted  ^aterby 

only  Tyrtanis. 
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CHAP,  only  by  this  iaconfiderable  accident,  difpofed  tho 

V ^ >  Spartan  kings  to  abandon  the  war,  and  to  allow 

their  enemies  to  enjoy  the  honour  and  advantages 
which  they  had  fo  bravely  earned.  This  refolution 
was  approved  by  the  fenate  and  aflembly.  The 
jillies  of  Sparta  readily  adopted  the  fame  opinion. 
Tyrt^us  alone  oppofed  the  difgraceful  meafure, 
with  all  the  force^  of  his  authority.  The  facred 
charafter  of  the  bard,  with  the  divine  influence  of 
his  poetry,  prevailed  -,  and  the  Spartans  again 
entered  Meffenia  with  an  army,  as  numerous  and 
powerful  as  any  they  had  before  coile6ted.  But  at 
fight  of  the  MefTenian  troops,  headed  by  Ariflo- 
menes,  they  were  thrown  into  new  confternation. 
The  dreaded  prowefs  of  their  heroic  antagonift, 
\vhic]i  they  had  io  often  and  fo  fatally  experienced, 
continually  prefented  itfelf  to  their  minds  -,  and 
the  infpired  arts  of  Tyrtrsus  were  again  neceflary 
to  refill  ;he  increafing  panic.  A  fecond  time  he 
revived  their  drooping  courage,  while  he  expatiated 
on  die  glory  of  ancient  warriors ;  the  magnanimity 
of  defpifmg  fortune  ^  the  praife  and  honours  of 
valour  J  the  joys  and  rewards  of  vi6lory'^^  Thefe 
fentiments,  diftated  by  the  true  fpirit  of  heroifm, 
fired  their  minds  with  martial  ardour.  Difregard- 
ing  the  fweets  of  life,  they  longed  for  an  honour- 
able death.  One  confideration  only  (fuch  was  the 
fuperftition  of  ancient  times)  damped  the  generous 
warmth  that  animated  their  fouls.  In  an  engage-, 
ment,   which  there  was    every  reafon  to  believ^ 

?5  Tyitasus,  p.  2  and  3.   edit.  Glafg. 

WOUI4 
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v\*ould  be  fou2;ht  with  the  moft  obftinate  valour  on  ^  ^^  A  P. 

"^  .  IV. 

both   fides,    what   crowds   of  warriors   muit   fall,  v_  -^-.j 

whofe  bodies,  heaped  together  in  horrid  confulion, 
could  not  be  recognifed  by  their  friends,  or  obtain, 
with  due  folemnity,  the  facred  rites  of  funeral! 
This  melancholy  thought,  which  chilled  the  boldeft 
heart  with  religious  horror,  might  have  formed  an 
infurmountable  obftacle  to  their  fuccefs,  had  not 
their  terrors  been  removed  by  the  prudent  mif- 
fionary  of  Apollo.  By  the  advice  of  Tyrtasus, 
each  foldier  tied  a  token,  inlcribed  with  his  name 
and  defignation,  round  his  right  arm,  by  means  of 
which  his  body,  however  disfigured ''^  might  be 
known  to  his  friends  and  kindred.  Thus  fortified 
againft  the  only  illufion  that  could  alarm  the  minds 
of  men  who  preferred  death  to  a  defeat,  they  rufh- 
ed  forward  to  attack  , their  dreaded,  and  hitherto 
victorious,  foes. 

The  MefTenian  general  had  drawn  up  his  forces  The  bsttle 
at  a  place  called  the  Great  Ditch,  from  which  this  ?l  ^\ 

1  rencnes. 

engagement  has  been  called  the  battle  of  the 
Trenches'"*.  The  national  ftrength  was  reinforced 
by  a  confiderable  body  of  Arcadian  troops,  ccmi- 
manded  by  their  king  Ariftocrates,  to  v/hofe 
treachery,  as  much  as  to  their  ov/n  valour,  the 
Spartans  were  indebted  for  the  viftory. 

The  Spartans,  though  poffelTed  of  little  private  Ti-eadiery 

1113  <-  1        1  1  II-  of  Arifto- 

wealth,   had   a  coniiderable  puohc  treafure,  with  crates, 
which  they  early  began  to  bribe  thofe  w^hom  they  Ibf  Area- 

dians. 
*7  Confufa  corporum  lineamenta.     Justin, 
*3  Polybius,.  1,  iv.     Strabo,  1,  viii. 

8  delpaired 
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CHAP,  defpaired  to  conquer.  With  this,  perhaps,  oa 
V  1-^,-  ,._f  many  former  occafions,  they  ha.d  tempted  the 
avarice  of  Ariftocrates,  who,  from  want  of  oppor- 
tunit}'^  rather  than  of  inclination  to  betray,  had 
hitherto  m^aintained  his  fidehty  inviolate.  But 
when  he  perceived  the  unufual  ardour  which  ani- 
mated the  enemy;  and  refle£ted,  that  if,  without 
his  concurrence,  victory  ihould  declare  itfelf  on 
tkeir  fide,  he  might  for  ever  be  deprived  of  an 
occafion  to  earn  the  wages  of  his  intended  iniquity, 
he  determined  to  abandon  his  ancient  allies,  and 
to  enfure  fuccefs  to  the  Lacedasmonians.  In  fight 
of  the  tvv'o  armiies  he  explained  and  exaggerated  to 
his  troops  the  advantageous  pofition  of  the  Spar- 
tans ;  the  difficulty  of  a  retreat,  in  cafe  they  them- 
felves  v/ere  obhged  to  give  ground;  and  the  in- 
aufpicious  omens  which  threatened  deftruftion  to 
Meffene.  In  order  to  avoid  the  ruin  ready  to 
overtake  their  allies,  he  commanded  his  men  to  be 
prepared  to  follow  him  on  the  firft  fignal  for  the 
engagement.  When  the  charge  was  founded,  and 
the  Meflenians  were  preparing  to  refift  the  firft 
onfet  of  the  enemy,  Ariftocrates  led  off  his  Arca-^ 
dians;  and,  to  make  his  defeftion  more  apparent. 
The  Mef-  crofTed  the  whole  Mefi^enian  army.  The  MefTe- 
feated,  nians,  confounded  with  a  treachery  fo  bold  and 
manifeft,  almoft  forgot  that  they  were  contending 
againft  the  Spartans.  Many  forfook  their  ranks, 
and  ran  after  the  Arcadians,  fometimes  conjuring 
them  to  return  to  tlieir  duty,  and  fometimes  re- 
proaching them  with  tlieir. perfidious  ingratitude. 
Their  intreaties  and  infults  were  alike  vain;  their 

ai-my 
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army  was  furrounded  almoft  on  every  fidej  the  chap. 
little  band  of  Ariftomenes  alone,  with  pertinacious  .,  ,-^"-  t 
valour,  refilling  the  efforts,  and  breaking  through 
the  embattled  fquadrons,  of  the  enemy.  Their 
example  encouraged  others  of  their  countrymen  to 
effeft  an  efcape  by  equal  bravery;  but,  in  attempt- 
ing this  dangerous  meafure,  the  greater  part  of  the 
loldiers  periihed,  as  well  as  the  generals  Androcles, 
Phintas,  and  Phanas,  perfons  defcended  from  the 
ancient  ftock  of  Meflenian  nobility,  and  who,  next 
to  Ariftomenes,  formed  the  principal  ornament 
and  defence  of  their  declining  country. 

Among  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  the  fate  M^gnani- 
of  a  nation  often  depended  on  the  event  of  a  battle.  Aiiito- 
The  contention  was  not  between  mercenary  troops,  '"*^""= 
who  regarded  war  as  a  trade,  which  they  carried 
on  merely  from  intereft,  without  emulation  or  re- 
fentment.  The  citizens  of  free  communities  fought 
•for  their  liberties  and  fortunes,  their  wives  and 
children,  and  for  every  obje6t  held  dear  or  valuable 
among  men.  In  fuch  a  ftruggle  they  exerted  the 
utmoft  efforts  of  their  animofity  as  well  as  of  their 
ftrengthi  nor  did  the  conflid:  ceafe,  till  the  one 
party  had  reduced  the  other  to  extremity.  It  was 
not  extraordinary,  therefore,  that  after  the  bloody 
battle  of  the  Trenches,  the  MelTenians  Ihould  be 
unable  to  keep  the  field.  Ariftomenes,  however, 
determined,  while  he  preferved  his  life,  to  main- 
tain his  independence.  With  thi§  view  he  col- 
ledted  the  miferable  remains  of  his  unfortunate 
troops;  alTembled  the  fcatcered  inhabitants  of  the 
open  country;  abandoned  the  cities  and  villages  on 
I  the 
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^  ^v^  ^*  ^^^  plain  to  the  mercy  of  the  vicbors ;  and  feizecJ, 
»    -^     .'  with  his  litfle  army,  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Eira, 
he  throws    fituate  amoHg  the  mountains  which  rife  alor^  the 
to  tile  for-  fouchern  fhore  of  Meflenia^  defended  on  the  north 
Sri  °^       ^y  ^^°  river  Neda,  and  open  only  on  die  fouth  to- 
wards the  harbours  of  Pylus  and  Methone,  v/hich 
offered  it  a  plentiful  fupply  of  corn,  filh,  and  other 
neceffary  provifions. 
A.  C.  682       Jn  this  fituation  the  gallant  Meffenian  refilled, 
for  eleven  years,  the  efforts  of  the  Spartans,  who 
endeavoured,   with  unremitting  induflry,    to   be- 
come maflers  of  the  fortrefs.     Nor  was  he  fatisfied 
with  defending  the  place;  on  various  occafions  he 
made  vigorous  and  fuccefsful  fallies  againft  the  be- 
ravages  the  fiegers.     With  a  body  of  three  hundred  MefTenians, 
territories  J  of  tried  valour  and  fidelity,  he,  at  different  times, 
over-ran  the  Spartan  territories,  and  plundered  fuch 
cities   as  were  either  weakly  garrifoned  or  negli- 
gently defended.     In  order  to  put  a  flop  to  incur- 
fions   equally  difhonourable   and  deflruftive,    the 
Spartans  ordered  their  frontier  to  be  laid  wafte,  and 
thus  rendered  incapable  of  affording  fubfiflence  to 
the  enemy.     But  they  themfelves  were  the  firfl  to 
feel  the  inconveniency  of  this  meafure.      As  the 
lands  towards  that  frontier  were  .the  mofl  fertile  in 
the  province,   and  the  crops  in  other  parts  had 
failed   through  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon,  the 
Spartans  were  threatened  with  all  the  calamities  of 
famine;  to  v/hich  the  proprietors   of  the  wafled 
grounds,  deprived  of  their  harvefls  by  a  rigorous 
injun6lion  of  the  ftate,  were  prepared  to  add  the 
horrors  of  a  fedition.     Tyrtseus  difplayed,  on  this 

occafion, 
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foccafion,  the  wonderful  power  of  his  art,  by  ap-  c  H  a  F. 
peafing  the  angry  tumult,  and  teaching  the  Spar- 
tans patiently  to  bear,  in  the  fervice  of  their  coun* 
try,  the  lofs  of  fortune,  as  well  as  of  life. 

While  the  enemy  were  difturbed  by  thefe  com-  and  plun- 
motions,  Ariftomenes  fet  out  froiri  Eira,  with  his  cl:?/ 
favourite  band,  and,  marching  all  night,  arrived 
by  day-break  at  Amyclse,  a  Lacedeemonian  city, 
fituate  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  at  the  diftance 
of  a  few  miles  from  the  capital.  Having  entered 
the  place  without  refiftance,  he  carried  off  a  con- 
fiderable  booty  in  Haves  and  merchandife,  and  re- 
turned to  his  mountains,  before  the  Spartans, 
though  apprifed  of  his  incurfion,  could  arrive  to 
the  affiftance  of  their  neighbours* 

A  continued  feries  of  fuch  exploits,  carried  on  Ariftome* 
with  equal  fuccefs,  infpired  into  the  Meffenians  a  pjffoner! 
degree  of  confidence^  which  had  almoft  proved 
fatal  to  their  caufe.  Neglecting  that  celerity,  and 
thofe  precautions,  to  which  they  owed  their  paft 
advantages,  they  began  to  continue  fo  long  in  the 
field,  that  the  Spartans  found  an  opportunity  to 
intercept  their  return.  The  little  band  of  Arifto- 
menes  behaved  with  its  ufual  gallantry,  and  long 
defended  itfelf  againft  far  fuperior  numbers,  headed 
by  the  two  kings  of  Sparta*  The  commander, 
after  receiving  many  wounds,  was  taken  prifonerj 
and,  v/ith  fifty  of  his  braved  companions,  carried 
in  chains  to  the  Lacedsemonian  capital.  The  re- 
fentment  of  that  republic  againft  thofe  who  had 
inflifted  on  her  fuch  dreadful  calamities,  was  not 
to  be  gratified  by  an  ordinary  punifliment.     After 

Vol.  I,  O  much 
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p  ^  A  P.  much  deliberation,  the  prifoners  were  thrown,  alive, 
t    -^-  _f  into    the  Cendaj   a  profound  cavern,  which  was 
Thrown     commonly  employed  as  a  receptacle  for  the  mod 
Ceada.^      atrocious  Criminals.     All  the  companions  of  Arif- 
tonlenes  were  killed  by  the  fall;  he  alone  was  pre- 
ferved   by   an    accident,    which,    though    natural 
.     enough  in  itfelf,  has  been  disfigured  by  many  fa- 
bulous circumftances ""'.     The  Spartans,  who  loved 
valour  even  in   an  cnem.y,  permitted  him,  at  his 
carneft  defire,  to  be  buried  with  his  Ihieldj  a  wea- 
pon of  defence  held  in  peculiar  veneration  by  the 
His  won-    Grecian  fbldiers.     As  he  defcended  into  the  deep 
itlvltiln'  cavity,  the  edge  or  bofs   of  his   ample   buckler, 
andefcape.  ftrildng  againft  the  fides   of  the  pit,   broke  the 
force  of  the  fall,  and  faved  his  life.     Two  days  he 
continued  in  this  miferable  dungeon,  amidfl  the 
ftench  and  horror  of  dead  bodies,  his  face  covered 
with  his  cloak,  waiting  the  flow  approaches  of  cer- 
tain death.      The  third   day   (at  day-break)    he 
heard  a  noife,  and  looking  up,  perceived  a  fox  de- 
vouring the  mangled  remains  of  his  companions. 
He  allowed   the   animal  to  approach   him,    and 
catching  hold  of  it  with  one  hand,  while  he  de- 
fended himfelf  againft  its  bite  with  the  other,  he 
determined  to  follow  wherever  it  fhould  condudb 
him.     The  fox  drew  towards  a  chink  in  the  rock, 
by  which  he  had  entered  the  cavity,  and  through 
which  he  intended  to  get  out.     Ai-iltomenes  then 

*9  An  eagle,  it  is  faid,  flew  to  his  relief,  which  arofe  fiojn  his 
having  a  fpread  eagle  on  his  fhield.  Paufanias  fays,  he  iaw  tha 
flr.eld,  which  was  prelerved  in  the  fubterraneous  chapel  of  Tropho- 
nius  at  Labedea. 

3  gave 
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^ave  liberty  to  his  guide,  whom  he  followed  with  CHAP* 
much  difficulty,   fcrambling  through  the  paffage  ^^..^^L^ 
^hich  had  been  opened  for  his  deliverance.     He 
immediately  took  the  road  of  Eira,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  pleafing  aftoniiliment  among  his  tranf- 
ported  companions  i 

The  news  of  his  wonderful  efcape  were  fooh  con-  tie  fur- 
veyed  to  Sparta  by  fome  MefTenian  deferters,  whofe  coWnthian 
information  on  fuch  a  fubjeft  vv^as  not  more  ere-  *^^'^P' 
dited,  than  if  they  had  brought  intelligence  of  one 
rifen  from  the  dead.  But,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few 
days,  the  exploits  of  Ariftomenes  convinced  the 
incredulity  of  the  Spartans.  He  was  informed  by 
his  fcouts,  that  the  Corinthians  had  fent  a  power- 
ful reinforcement  to  the  befiegers ;  that  thefe  troops 
were  ftill  on  their  march,  obferving  no  order  or 
difcipline  in  the  day,  and  encamping  during  night 
without  guards  or  centinels.  A  general  lefs  adtive 
and  lefs  enterprifing,  would  not  have  negle6ted  fo 
favourable  an  occafion  of  annoying  the  enemy. 
But  Ariftomenes  alone  was  capable  of  efFeding 
this  purpofe  by  the  means  which  were  now  em- 
ployedi  That  no  appearance  of  danger  might 
alarm  the  negligence  of  the  Corinthians,  he  fet  out 
unattended^'',  waited  their  approach  in  conceal- 
ment, attacked  their  camp  in  the  dead  of  night, 
marked  his  route  with  blood,  and  returning  loaded 

30  The  exploits  of  Ariftomenes  often  oblige  us  to  remember  the 
cxpreffion  in  Paufanias,  p.  24.4.:  A^is-ojjuvry  h  e^yx  <paci  ccm-o^u-" 
^aa^ui  irtsav  t»  in  avlfce.  hot,  axoc  v-'-  *'  That  he  did  more  than  fcem-* 
<«  ed  poffible  for  any  one  man." 

O  2  1vitl> 
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C  ^  A  P.  ^vij-ji  fpoils  to  Eira,  offered  to  Meffenian  Jove  the 
s— .-.^^ — »  Hecatomphonia ;  a  facrifice  of  an  hundred  vi6tims, 
which  he  alone  was  entitled  to  perform,  who  with 
his  own  hand  had  killed  an  hundred  of  his  ene- 
mies. This  was  the  third  time  the  Meffenian  hero 
had  celebrated  the  fame  tremendous  rite. 
The  Lace-  Eleven  years  had  the  vigorous  and  perfevering 
ans  trea-  efforts  of  a  fingle  man  prolonged  the  deftiny  of 
admTtted  ^^^'^'  Ariftomencs  might  have  ftill  withilood  the 
into  Eira.  impetuous  ardour  of  the  Spartans,  but  he  could 
not  withftand  the  unerring  oracles  of  Apollo,  which 
predicted  the  fall  of  the  devoted  city.  The  pur* 
pofe  of  the  gods,  however,  was  accomplilhed,  not 
by  open  force,  but  by  the  fecret  treachery  of  a 
Lacedsemonian  adulterer.  This  Lacedsemonian 
was  the  flave  of  Em^peramus,  a  Spartan,  who  in 
the  field  yielded  the  poll  of  honour  only  to  the 
kings.  The  perfidious  flave  had  efcaped  to  the 
enemy  with  his  matter's  property,  and  had  formed 
an  intrigue  with  a  MelTenian  woman,  whom  he 
vifited  as  often  as  her  hufband  was  called  in  his  turn 
to  guard  the  citadel.  Amidfl  the  miferable  joys  of 
their  infamous  commerce  the  lovers  were  one  night 
dillurbed  by  the  hufband,  who  loudly  claimed 
admittance,  which  however  he  did  not  obtain 
till  his  wife  had  concealed  the  adulterer.  When 
the  wife,  with  the  rnofl  infidious  flattery,  enquir- 
ing by  what  excefs  of  good  fortune  fhe  was  bleffed 
v/ith  her  hufband's  unexpefted  return,  the  fimple 
MefTenian  related,  that  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther had  driven  the  foldiers  from  their  pofls,  the 
wind  and  thunder  and  rain  being  fo  violent  that 

it 
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it  was  fcarcely  pofTible  for  them  to  continue  any  chap. 
longer  uncovered  on  the  high  grounds  j  nor  could  ._  -  _'  __, 
their  defertion  be  attended  with  any  bad  confe- 
quences  either  to  themfelves  or  to  their  country, 
as  Ariftomenes  was  prevented  by  a  recent  wound 
from  walking  the  rounds  as  ufual,  and  as  it  could 
not  be  expelled  that  the  Spartans  Ihould  venture 
an  attack  againft  the  citadel  during  the  obfcurity 
and  horror  of  a  tempeft.  The  Lacedemonian 
flave  overheard  this  recital,  and  thus  obtained  a 
piece  of  intelligence,  which  he  well  knew  might 
not  only  atone  for  his  pafb  crimes,  but  entitle  him 
to  gratitude  from  his  ancient  mafter.  He  cau- 
tioufly  efcaped  from  his  concealment,  and  fought 
with  thp  utmoft  celerity  the  Spartan  camp.  Nei- 
ther of  the  kings  being  then  prefent,  the  command 
belonged  to  Emperamus,  who  readily  pardoned  the 
fortunate  treachery  of  a  fervant  that  had  afforded 
him  the  means  of  obtaining  the  higheft  objeft  of 
his  ambition.  Notwithftanding  the  flipperinefs  of 
the  deep  afcent,  the  Spartans,  by  the  direftion  of 
the  fiave,  mounted  the  unguarded  citadel,  and  ob- 
tained poffeffion  of  all  the  principal  pofts,  before 
the  Meffenians  became  fenfible  of  their  danger. 

As  foon  as  it  was  known  that  the  enemy  had  Obftinate 
entered  into  the  city,  Ariftomenes,  accompanied  that"pTa^e. 
by  the  warlike  prophet  Theocles,  together  with 
their  refpedlive  fons  Gorgus  and  Manticles,  endea- 
voured to  animate  the  defpair  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  to  make  them  defend  to  the  laft  ex- 
tremity, the  little  fpot  of  ground  to  which  they 
could  yet  apply  the  endearing  name  of  country. 
O  3  Such 
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CHAP.  Such  however  were  the  terrors   and  confufion  of 

IV. 

\_  -.^-  J  the  night   (the  darknefs,   thunder,   and   tempeft, 
oiymp.     beins;  rendered  ftill  more  dreadful  by  the  prefence 

A.C.671.  of  an  armed  enemy )j  that  it  was  impolTible  to 
form  the  Meffenians  into  fuch  an  order  of  battle 
as  might  enable  them  to  ad  with  concert  or  efFed. 
When  the  morning  appeared,  they  faw  the  danger 
more  diftinctly  than  before,  arid  the  impoflibility 
of  any  other  affiflance  than  what  may  be  derived 
from  defpair.  They  determined,  at  every  hazard, 
to  attack  and  penetrate  the  Spartan  battalions. 
Even  the  women  armed  themfelves  with  tiles,  with 
ftones,  with  every  weapon  that  prefented  itfelf  to 
their  fury.  They  lamented  that  the  violence  of 
the  wind  prevented  them  from  mounting  to  the 
roofs  of  the  houfes,  which  they  had  purpofed  to 
throw  down  on  the  enemy;  and  declared  that  they 
would  rather  be  buried  under  the  ruins  of  their 
country,  than  dragged  in  captivity  to  Sparta. 
Such  generous  refolutions  ought  to  have  retarded 
the  fate  of  MelTene ;  but  it  was  impoffible  to  fight 
againft  fuperior  numbers,  aided  by  the  elements 
and  by  the  manifeft  partiality  of  the  gods ;  for  the 
thunder  happening  on  the  right  of  the  Spartans, 
afforded  them  an  aufpicious  omen  of  future  victory, 
and  prefented  to  the  Meffenians  the  fad  profpect  of 
impending  calamities. 

Thefe  circumftances,  fo  favourable  to  the  Spar- 
tans, were  improved  by  the  prudence  of  Hecatus 
the  diviner,  who  advifed  that  the  foldiers  who 
compofed  the  laft  ranks,  as  diey  could  not  be 
brought  up  to  the  attack,  fhould  be  remanded  to 

the 
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the  camp ;  and  after  refrefhing  themfelves  with  ^  ha  p. 
'fleep  and  nourilhment,  recalled  to  the  afliftance  of  ^  -/-  ■ 
their  countrymen.  Thus,  without  depriving  them- 
felves of  prefent  ftrength,  the  Spartans  provided  for  a 
future  fupply  of  frefh  troops;  while  the  MefTenians, 
engaged  in  continual  adtion  with  the  aflailants, 
were  obliged  at  the  fame  time  to  combat  cold, 
fleep,  fatigue,  and  hunger.  For  three  days  and 
nights  they  withftood  the  combined  force  of  thefe 
finally  irrefiftible  enemies ;  and  when  at  length 
they  began  to  give  way,  the  diviner  Theocles 
threw  himfelf  into  the  midft  of  the  Spartans,  crying 
out,  "  That  they  were  not  always  to  be  vi6torious, 
"  nor  the  Meffenians  always  to  be  their  (laves. 
<*  Such  was  the  will  of  the  gods!  who  commanded 
*^  him  to  perifh  in  the  wreck  of  a  country,  which, 
*'  in  a  future  age,  was  deftined  to  rife  from  its 
"  ruins." 

It  might  have  been  expefted  that  the  patriotifm  Ariftome- 
of  Ariftomenes  would  have  chofen  the  fame  ho-  ^luas  a' 
nourable  occafion  of  expirino;  with  the  freedom  of  '"f'""^"lP^ 

r        o  the  Mefle- 

his  repubhc.  But  the  general  preferred  hfe  for  niansto- 
the  fake  of  defending  the  fmall  remnant  of  a  com-  ^^^'j^^  ^' 
munity,  which,  he  flattered  himfelf,  would  be  im- 
mortal, not  only  from  the  predidlion  of  Theocles, 
but  from  another  circumftance  equally  important. 
"When  the  downfal  of  Eira  was  foretold  by  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  the  prudent  chief  had  removed 
to  a  place  of  fecurity  fome  facred  pledges  believed 
to  contain  the  fate  of  MefTene.  Thefe  myfterious 
fecurities  confifted  of  thin  plates  of  lead,  rolled 
up  in  the  foon  of  a  volume,  on  which  was  en- 
O  4  graved 
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CHAP,  graved  an  account  of  the  hiftory  and  worfliip  of 
^_  -^-  ._■  the  goddefTes  Ceres  and  Proferpine.     Having  con- 
cealed in  mount  Ithome  this  invaluable  monunnent, 
which    had    been    delivered    down  in  veneration 
from  the  remoteft  antiquity,  Arillomenes  deter- 
mined never  to  defpair  of  the  fortune,  or  to  for- 
fake   the  interefts  of  his   country.     Although  he 
perceived,  therefore,  that  it  was  now  become  ne-: 
ceffary  to  relinquifh  Eira,  he  did  not,  on  this  ac-^ 
count,  abandon  the  fafety  of  its  remaining  citizens. 
In   order   to  preferve   them,   the  only  expedient 
that  could   be  employed,  with   any  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs,  was  the  founding  a  retreat,  and  the  collecting 
into  one  body  fuch  of  his  foldiers  as  were  not  al- 
ready too  far  engaged  with  the  Spartans.     Having 
accomiplifhed  this  meafure,  he  placed  the  women 
and  children  in  the  centre  of  the  battalion,    and 
committed  the  command  of  the  rear  to  Gorgus 
and  Manticles.     He   himfeif  conduded  the  van, 
and  marching  towards   the  enemy  with  his  fpear 
equally  poized,    and  with   well-regulated    valour, 
fhowed,  by  his  mien  and  countenance,  that  he  was 
refolved  to  defend  to  the  laft  extremity  the  little 
remnant  of  the  Meffenian  ftate.      The  Spartans, 
as  direfted  by  Hecatus  the  diviner,  opened  their 
ranks,  and  allowed  them  to  pafs  unhurt,  judicioufly 
avoiding  to   irritate  their  defpair.      The    MefTe- 
nians  abandoned  their  city,  and  in  mournful  filence 
rnarched  towards  Arcadia. 
Their  kind       _/Vs  the  wars  of  the  Grecian  republics  were  more 
in  that       bloody  and  deftrudive  than  thofe  of  modern  times, 
counuy.     ^Q  ^gj,g  j.j^g-^  alliances  more  generous  and  fincere. 

When 
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V/hen  the  Arcadians  were  informed  of  the  taking;  C  H  ^  P. 

>=>  IV. 

of  Eira,  they  travelled  in  great  numbers  towards  1^  — ^-nuj* 
the  frontiers  of  their  kingdom,  carrying  with  them 
vifluals,  clothing,  and  all  things  neceffary  to  tiie 
relief  of  the  unfortunate  fugitives  ;  whom  having 
met  at  mount  Lycaea,  they  invited  into  their  cities, 
offered  to  divide  with  them  their  lands,  and  to 
give  them  their  daughters  in  marriage  ^'. 

The  generous  fympathy  of  the  Arcadians  ani-  Ariftome- 
mated  Ariftomenes  to  an  exploit,  the  boldnefs  of  pofer'to 
which  little  correfponded  with  the  depreffion  inci-  {^"T'''^ 

^  ^  Spaita» 

dent  to  his  prefent  fortune.  He  had  only  five 
hundred  foldiers  wliofe  adivity  and  ftrength  were 
ftill  equal  to  their  valour  j  and  thefe  he  commanded, 
in  the  prefence  of  his  allies,  to  march  flraightway 
to  Sparta.  Three  hundred  Arcadians  defired  to 
fliare  the  glory  of  this  fpirited  enterprize  ;  and  it 
was  hoped,  that  as  the  greater  part  of  the  Lace- 
demonians were  employed  in  plundering  Eira,  this 
fmall  but  valiant  body  of  men  mjght  make  a  deep 
impreiTion  on  a  city  deprived  of  its  ufual  defence. 
The  arrangements  for  this  purpofe  were  taken  with  Treacheiy 
the  Arcadian  king  Ariftocrates,  whofe  behaviour  nin.ment 
at  the  battle  of  the  Trenches  had  occafioned  the  ?i^:'""~ 
defeat  of  the  MefTenians,  and  whofe  artifice  had 
fmce  perfuaded  them,  that  his  fhameful  behaviour 
on  that  day  was  the  efFe6t  of  panic  terror,  not  of 
perfidious  intention.  A  fecond  time  the  treache- 
rous Arcadian  betrayed  the  caufe  of  his  country 
^nd  its  allies.     Having  retarded  the  execution  of 

J'  Polyb.  1.  iv. 

Ariflo- 


crates. 
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CHAP.  Ariftomenes's  project,  on  pretence  that  the  appear- 
«  -/_■  ance  of  the  entrails  was  unfavourable,  he  difpatch- 
oiymp.  jj  ^  confidential  flave  to  Sparta,  who  difcovered 
A.C.671.  the  imminent  danger  threatening  that  repubhc  to 
Anaxander  the  Lacedaemonian  king.  The  flave 
was  intercepted  on  his  return,  carrying  a  letter  from 
that  prince,  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  faithful 
fervices  of  his  ancient  benefaflor.  Upon  the  dif- 
covery  of  this  letter,  which  totally  difconcerted  the 
intended  enterprize  againft  Sparta,  the  Arcadians, 
frantic  v/ith  difappointment  and  rage,  ftoned  to 
death  the  perfidious  traitor  who  difgraced  the  name 
of  king.  The  MelTenians  joined  not  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  fubftantial  att  of  juflice.  Watching 
the  countenance  of  Ariftomenes,  whofe  authority 
was  equally  powerflil  in  the  council  and  in  the  field, 
they  obferved,  that  inftead  of  being  agitated  by 
refentment,  it  was  foftened  by  grief.  The  hero 
was  affected  with  the  deepeft  melancholy,  on  re- 
flefting  that  the  only  defign  was  now  rendered 
abortive,  by  which  he  could  foon  hope  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  his  country.  Both  nations  teftified 
the  mod  fignal  deteflation  of  the  chara6ler  of  Ari- 
.ftocrates.  The  Arcadians  extinguifhed  his  name,, 
and  extirpated  his  whole  race.  The  MefTenians 
eredled  a  column  near  the  temple  of  Lycsean 
Apollo  (fo  named  from  mount  Lycsea,  on  the 
confines  of  Arcadia),  with  an  infcription,  fetting 
forth  his  crime  and  punifhment ;  alTerting  the  im- 
pofiibility  of  concealing  treacherous  bafenefs  from 
the   invefligation  of  Time,    and  the  penetrating 

mind 
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mind  of  Jove ;  and  praying  the  god  to  defend  and  Chap. 
blefs  the  land  of  Arcadia  ^*.  '-  -,-  -^ 

Thus  ended  the  fecond  MefTenian  war,  in  the  Futmefor, 
autumn  of  the  year  fix  hundred  and  feventy-one  5^"^°^-l^® 
before  Chrifl,      The  fugitive  Meffenians  experi-  ans, 
enced  various  fortunes.      The   aged  and   infirm 
were  treated  by  the  Arcadians,  among  whom  they 
continued  to  refide,  with  all  the  cordial  attention 
of  ancient   hofpitality.      The  young  and   enter- 
prifing  took  leave  of  their  benefadiors,  and  under 
the  conduft  of  Ariftomenes  repaired  to  Cyllene, 
an  harbour  belonging  to  the  Eieans.     Agreeably  oiymp. 
to  the  information  which  they  had  received,  they  A.^C.'eVo, 
found  in  that  place  their  countrymen  of  Pylus  and 
Methone,  with  whom  they   confulted  about  the 
means  of  acquiring  new  eftablifliments.      It  was 
determined,  by  the  advice  of  their  Elean  friends, 
not  to  undertake  any  expedition  for  this  purpofe 
until  the  return  of  fpring,  when  they  fhould  again 
convene  in  full  affembly,  finally  to  conclude  this 
important  deliberation.     Having  met  at  the  time 
appointed,   they  agreed  unanimoufly  to  commit 
their  future  fortunes  to  the  wifdom  and  paternal 
care  of  Ariftomenes,  who  declared  his  opinion  for. 
eftablifhing  a  diftant  colony,   but  declined  the  ho- 
nour of  conducing   it  in  perfon,    and  named  for 
this  office  the  brave  MefTenian  youths  Gorgus  and 
Manticles.      The  former  of  thefe   inheriting  his 
father's  hatred  againft  Sparta,  advifed  his  country- 

J*  The  infcription  is  prefei  ved  by  Polybius,  1.  iv.  and  by  Pau- 
fanias,  Meffen. 

men 
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men  to  take  pofleflion  of  the  ifland  of  Zacynthus, 
which,  from  its  fituation  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  lay 
conveniently  for  haraffing  the  maritime  parts  of 
Laconia.  Manticles  propofed  a  different  opinion, 
obferving  that  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  though  lefs 
advantageoufly  fituated  for  the  purpofes  of  revenge, 
was  far  better  adapted  to  fupply  the  neceffary  com- 
forts of  life ;  and  that  the  MefTenians,  if  once 
fettled  in  that  large  and  beautiful  ifland,  would 
foon  forget  the  calamities  v/hich  Sparta  had  in-: 
fiifled  on  them.  It  is  uncertain  whether  motives 
of  vengeance  or  utility  would  have  prevailed  with 
the  Meflenians ;  for  before  any  refolution  wa^ 
taken  on  diis  important  fubjeft,  a  meflfenger  ar- 
rived from  Rhegium,  then  governed  by  Anaxilas, 
a  prince  defcended  from  the  royal  houfe  of  MelTenia, 
who  invited  his  wandering  countrymen  to  a  fafe 
and  honourable  retreat  in  his  dominions.  When, 
agreeably  to  this  invitation,  they  arrived  at  Rhe- 
gium,  Anaxilas  informed  them,  that  his  fubjecfls 
were  continually  harafled  by  the  piratical  depreda- 
tions of  the  Zanclians,  an  Eolian  colony  ",  who 
poflefled  a  delightful  territory  on  the  oppofite 
coaft.  With  the  affiftance  of  the  Mefi^enians  it 
would  be  eafy  (he  obferved)  to  deflroy  that  nefl: 
of  pirates ;  a  meafure  by  which  the  city  of  Rhe- 
gium  would  be  delivered  from  very  troublefome 
neighbours,  and  the  Meflfenians  enabled  to  efl:a- 
blifli  themfelves  in  the  moft  delicious  fituation  of 
the  whole   Sicilian  coafi:.     The  propoffl  was  re- 

3J  Xhucydid.  1.  yi. 
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ceived  with  alacrity  j    the  armament  failed  for  Si-  G  h  a  p. 

IV. 

cily  J  the  Zancleans  were  befieged  by  fea  and 
land.  When  they  perceived  that  part  of  their 
wall  was  deftroyed,  and  that  they  could  derive  no 
advantage  from  continuing  in  arms,  they  took 
refuge  in  the  temples  of  their  gods.  Even  from 
thefe  refpefted  afylums  the  refcntment  of  Anaxilas 
was  ready  to  tear  them ;  but  he  v/as  reftrained  by 
the  humanity  of  the  MefTenians,  who  had  learned 
from  their  ov/n  calamities  to  pity  the  unfortunate. 
The  Zancleans  thus  delivered  from  the  fword 
and  from  fervitude,  the  ordinary  confequences  of 
unfuccefsful  war,  fwore  eternal  gratitude  to  their 
generous  prote6tors.  The  Melfenians  returned 
this  friendly  fentiment  with  an  encreafe  of  bounty  j 
they  allowed  the  Zancleans  either  to  leave  the 
place,  or  to  remain  in  the  honourable  condition  of 
citizens  ;  the  two  nations  gradually  coalefced  into 
one  com.munityj  and  Z ancle,  in  memory  of  the 
conqueft,  changed  its  name  to  MefTene  ^*,  a  name 
which  may  ftill  be  recognized  afcer  the  revolution 
of  twenty-five  centuries. 

34  Such  is  the  account  of  Paufanlas,  or  rather  of  the  ancient 
authors  whom  he  follows.  But  it  mull  not  be  dilTembled,  that 
Herodotus,  lib.  vi.  c.  23.  Thucydides,  p.  114.  and  Diodorus, 
lib.  xi.  place  Anaxilas,  king  of  Rhegium,  much  later  than  the 
fecond  Meflenian  war.  It  deferves  to  be  confidered,  that  Paufanias, 
writing  cxprefsiy  on  the  fubjeiSl:,  Is  entitled  to  more  credit  than  au- 
thors who  only  fpeak  of  it  incidentally.  But  when  we  lefleft  that 
thefe  authors  are  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  there  feems  no  way  of 
folving  the  difficulty,  but  by  luppofing  two  princes  of  the  name  of 
Anaxilas,  to  the  latter  of  whom  his  countrymen,  by  a  fpecies  of 
flatter)'  not  uncommon  in  Greece,  afcribed  the  tranlaflions  of  the 
firlt. 

It 
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CHAP.       It  has  been  already  obferved,    that  Ariftomelies 

IV.  . 

._    ^    _f  declined  the  honour  of  conducing   the  colony. 

'■^P^.°^      His  fubfequcnt  fortune  is  differently   related    by' 

Anftome-  .  -  ,,        -r.      r     •  i  • 

nes.  ancient  writers  \     r  aulanias,  to  whom  we  are  in- 

debted for  the  fulleft  account  of  the  Meffenian 
hero,  informs  us,  that  he  failed  to  the  iflc  of 
Rhodes  with  Demagetes,  the  king  of  the  city  and 
territory  of  lalyfus  in  that  iQand,  who  being  ad-' 
vifed  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  to  marry  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  moil  illuftrious  character  in  Greece,  had 
without  hefitation  preferred  the  daughter  of  Arifto- 
menes.  From  Rhodes  he  failed  to  Ionia,  and 
thence  travelled  to  Sardis,  with  an  intention  of 
being  prefented  to  Ardys  king  of  the  Lydians, 
probably  to  propofe  fome  enterprize  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  that  prince,  which  might  finally  be  pro- 

Hh  death  du6live  of  benefit  to  Meffene.  But  upon  his  ar- 
rival at  Sardis  he  was  feized  with  a  diflemper 
which  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Other  generals  have 
defended  their  country  with  better  fuccefs,  but 
none  with  greater  glory  j  other  charafters  are 
more  fully  delineated  in  ancient  hidory,  but  none 
more  deferving  of  immortal  fame  j  fmce  whatever 
is  known  of  Ariftomenes  tends  to  prove,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  of  his  age  and  country,  hef 
united,  in  fingular  perfe6lion,  the  merits  of  the 
citizen  and  of  the  foldier,  the  powers  of  the  «n- 
derflandins;  and  the  virtues  of  the  heart. 


and  cha 


'iD 


3S  Confer.  Paufan.  Meflen.  &  Plin.  1.  xi.  cap.  70.  Val.  Maxim* 
lib.  i.  cap.  Si 
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CHAP.     V. 

State  of  the  Pelofonne/us  after  the  Conquefl  of  Mef^ 
Jenia, — Of  the  Northern  Republics  of  Greece.—^ 
Of  the  Grecian  Colonies. — Revolutions  in  Go- 
vernment. — Military  Uranf actions . — '■The  firfi  fa- 
cred  War, — DeJiru5fion  of  the  Crijfean  Republic, 
— Rejioration  of  the  Pythian  Games. — Dejcrip- 
tion  of  the  Gymnajlic  and  Equejlrian  Exercijes.—^ 
Hijiory  of  Grecian  Mufic, 

^^  H  E  conqiieft  of  Meflenia  rendered  Sparta  CHAP, 
L     the    moft    confiderable    power    in    Greece.  .    _  '  j 
The  Peloponnefus,  formerly  comprehending  itYtn,  State  of 

,  .  Greece 

now  contained  only  fix  independent  ftates.     The  after  the 
fubjeds  of  Sparta  alone  occupied  two-fifths  of  the  of'Sfl- 
whole  peninfula.     The  remainder  was  unequally  "i^'  ^"^ 
divided  among  the  Corinthians,  Ach^ans,  Eleans,  Peiopon-' 
Arcadians,  and  Arrives.      In  a  narrow  extent  of  "^^'■'^' 

.  .  .    .  Olymp. 

territory,  thefe  fmall  communities  exhibited  a  xxviii.  i. 
wonderfiil  variety  of  charafter  and  manners.  The 
central  diftrid:  of  Arcadia,  confiding  of  one  con- 
tinued clufter  of  mountains,  was  inhabited  by  a 
hardy  race  of  herdfmen,  proud  of  their  anceftry, 
and  confident  in  their  own  courage  and  the  ftrength 
of  their  country.  Their  Eolian  extraftion,  their 
jealoufy,  and  their  pride,  made  them  difdain  con- 
nexion with  the  Dorians,  by  whofe  poflelTions  they 
were  on  all  fides  furrounded.  Carelefs  of  the  arts 
of  peace,  they  were  engaged  in  unceafing  hollilities 

with 
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^  \^  ^*  '^^^'^  ^^"^'^^  ncighbourSj  by  whom  they  were  defplfed 
v..— ^^,— .^  as  barbarians,  and  whom  they  contemned  as  up- 
ftarts ;   fince,  amidft  all  the  revolutions  of  Pelo- 
^  ponnefus,  the  Arcadians  alone  had  ever  maintained 

dieir  original  eftablifhments  '. 
Contnft  The  indiiftrioiis   and  wealthy  Corinthians  pre- 

tiieT"  Rented  ,a  very  different  fpeftacle.  Inhabiting  the 
cadians  mountainous  ifthmus,  which,  towering  between 
rintluans.  two  feas,  conne6ls  the  Peloponnefus  with  the  north 
of  Greece,  the  Corindiians  long  formed  the  prin- 
cipal centre  of  inland  communication  and  foreign 
commerce  \  Towards  the  fouthern  extremity  of 
the  ifthmus,  and  at  the  foot  of  their  impregnable 
fortrefs  Acro-Corinthus,  they  had  built  a  fair  and 
Ipacious  city,  extending  its  branches,  on  either 
fide,  to  the  Saronic  and  Corinthian  gulphs,  whofe 
oppofite  waves  vainly  aiTailed  their  narrow  but  lofty 
territory  ^  Their  harbours  and  their  commerce 
gave  them  colonies  and  a  naval  power.  They  are 
faid  to  have  improved  the  very  inconvenient  fliips, 
or  rather  long-boats,  ufed  in  early  times,  into 
the  more  capacious  form  of  Trireme  *  gal- 
lies* 

'  Paufan.  Aicad.  Stiabo,  1.  viii.  p.  gSS^ 

*  PaiUan.  Corinth,  c.  iv.  '        J  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p,  379. 

4  The  Triremes,  Quachlremes,  Quinqueremes  of  the  ancients, 
were  lb  denominated  from  the  number  of  the  ranks,  or  tires,  of  oars 
on  each  fide  the  veffel  ;  which  number  eonftituted  what  we  may  call 
the  rate  of  the  ancient  ihips  of  war.  It  was  long  a  defideratum  in 
the  i'cience  of  antiquities  to  deteiinine  the  manner  of  arranging  thefe 
ranks  of  oars,  as  well  as  to  afcertain  the  pofiticn  of  the  rowersv 
The  bulk  of  commentators  and  antiquaries  placed  the  fediiia,  or 
feats,  in  rows,  iinmediately  above  each  other,  upon  the  fides  of  the 
the  veffel,  which   they  fuppofed  perpendicular  to  the  furface  of  .the 

watef. 
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lies '.      Their  fea  fight    againft   their   rebellious  c  li  \  p. 
colony,    Corcyra,   is  the  firft    naval  engagement 
recorded  in  hiftory ".      It  was  fought  fix  hundred 

and 

5  Thucydid.  1.  i.  c.  xiii.  ^  Ibid, 

water.  But  the  leaft  knowledge  of  naval  architecture  deftroys  that 
fuppofition.  The  rowers,  thus  placed,  muft  have  obftrufted  each 
other;  they  muft  have  occupied  too  large  a  fpace,  and  rowed  with 
too  unfavourable  an  angle  on  the  fliip's  fide  ;  above  all,  the  length 
and  weight  of  the  oars  required  for  the  upper  tires,  muft  have, 
rendered  the  working  of  them  totally  imprafticable,  efpecially  as 
we  know  from  ancient  writers,  that  there  was  but  one  man  to  each 
oar.  Thefe  inconveniencies  were  pointed  out  by  many  ;  but  the 
ingenuity  of  lieutenant-general  Melvill  explained  how  to  remedy 
them.  He  conjeftured  that  the  wa!te  part  of  the  ancient  gallies,  at 
the  diftance  of  a  few  feet  above  the  water's  edge,  rofe  obliquely, 
with  an  angle  of  45°,  or  near  it ;  that  upon  the  inner  fides  of  this 
wafte  part,  the  feats  of  the  rowers,  each  about  two  feet  in  length, 
were  fixed,  horizontally,  in  rovvs,  with  no  more  fpace  between  each 
feat,  and  thofe  on  all  fides  of  it,  than  fliould  be  found  necefiary  for 
the  free  movements  of  men  when  rowing  together.  The  quincunx, 
or  chequer  order,  would  afford  this  advantage  in  the  higheft  degree 
pofTible  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  the  combination  of  two  obliquities, 
the  inconveniencies  above-mentioned  totally  difappear.  In  1773 
the  general  caufcd  the  fifth  part  of  the  waift  of  a  Quinqneremis  to  be 
erefted  in  the  back  yard  of  his  houfe  in  Great  Pulteney  ftreet.  This 
model  contained,  with  fufficient  eafe,  in  a  very  fmall  fpace,  thirty 
rowers,  in  five  tires  of  fix  men  in  each,  lengthways,  making  on£- 
fifth  part  of  the  rowers  on  each  fide  of  a  Quinquereniis,  according 
to  Polybius,  who  ailigns  three  hundred  for  the  whole  complement, 
befides  one  hundred  and  twenty  fighting  men.  This  conftruftion, 
the  advantages  of  which  appeared  evident  to  thofe  who  examined  it, 
ferves  to  explain  many  difficult  paffages  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  concerning  naval  matters.  The  general's  difcovery  is  con- 
firmed by  ancient  monuments.  On  feveral  pieces  of  fculpture,  parr 
ticularly  at  Rome,  he  found  the  figures  of  war  gallies,  or  parts  of 
them,  with  the  oars  reprefented  as  coming  down  from  oar  holes 
difpofed  chequerwife.  In  the  Capo  di  Monte  Palace  at  Naples,  the 
reverfe  of  a  large  Medaglione  of  Gordianus  has  the  figure  of  a  Tri- 
remis,  with  three  tires,  each  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  oars,  ifluing 
chequerwife  from  an  oblique  fide.  The  colleftion  at  Portici  con- 
tains ancient  paintings  of  feveral  gallies,  one  or  two  of  which,  by 
.  Vol..  I.  P  pre- 
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CHAP,  and  fifty  years  before  Chrift,  at  which  time  the 
Corinthians  (as  the  ideas  of  wealth  and  luxury 
are  relative)  were  already  regarded  by  their  neigh- 
bours as  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  people.  The  in- 
fluence of  wealth  to  produce  fervitude  prevailed 
over  that  of  commerce,  which  is  favourable  to 
liberty.  Their  government,  after  the  aboHtion  of 
monarchy,  was  ufurped  by  a  numerous  branch  of 
the  royal  family,  ftyled  Bacchiadas  ^.  This  oli- 
garchy was  deilroyed  by  Cypfelus,  a  mild  and 
gentle  ruler  *,  whofe  family  governed  Corinth  till 
the  year  five  hundred  and  eighty -five  before 
Chrift. 

The  contraft  between  Arcadia  and  Corinth  was 
not  more  ftriking  than  that  between  Argolis  and 
Achaia.  The  citizens  of  Argos,  having  expelled 
their  kings,  were  feized  with  an  ambition  to  re- 
duce and  domineer  over  the  inferior  towns  in  the 
province.  The  infolence  of  the  capital  provoked 
the  indignation  of  the  country.  Mycens,  Trse- 
zcne,  Epidaurus,  and  other  places  of  lefs  note, 
were  often  conquered,  but  never  thoroughly  fub- 
dued.  Intereft  taught  them  to  unite ;  and  union 
enabled  them  to  fet  at  defiance  the  power  of  Ar- 


Contraft 
between 
the  Ar- 
gives  and 
Achaeans. 


7  Paul'an.  Corinth. 


8  Ariftot.  Polit.  1.  V.  c.  xii. 


prelenting  the  ftcrn  part,  Ihew  both  the  obliquity  of  the  fides,  and 

the  rows  of  oars  reaching  to  the  water. The  fubftance  of  this 

note  is  already  publifhed  in  governor  Pownall's  Antiquities.  The 
governor,  however,  fpeaks  of  a  gallery  for  the  rowers,  which  I  did 
not  obfei  ve  in  the  general's  model ;  nor  do  I  apprehend  that  fuch  a 
gallery  could  be  neceflary,  as  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  intended,  is  completely  anlwercd  by  the  walte  part  of  the 
veflel. 


gos. 
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gos,  by  which  they  were  branded  as  rebellious,  CHAP, 
and  which  they  reproached  a;s  tyrannical '.  The  i_  ^  ,  j 
fortunate  diflri6l  of  Achaia>  having  fuccefsfully 
refifted  the  oppreflion  of  Ogygus,  an  unworthy 
defcendant  of  Agamemnon,  eftabliflied,  at  a  very 
early  period,  a  democratical  form  of  policy  *'*. 
Twelve  cities,  each  of  which  retained  its  muni- 
cipal jurifdiftion,  united  on  a  foot  of  perfect  equa- 
lity and  freedom.  This  equitable  confederacy 
prepared  the  v/ay  for  the  Achsean  laws,  fo  cele- 
brated in  later  times,  when  the  caufe  of  Greece, 
Ihamefully  abandoned  by  more  powerful  guardians, 
was  defended  by  the  feeble  communities  of  A- 
chaia  ". 

We  have  already  had  occafion   to  explain   the  Between 
,  the  Lace- 

important  inftitutions  of  Iphitus   and  Lycurgus.  d?emoni- 

The  very  oppofite  fyilems  adopted  by  thefe  great  gl^a^"'^ 
legiflators,  reipe6lively  fuited  the  weakncfs  of 
Elis  and  the  ftrength  of  Sparta,  and  occafioned 
a  remarkable  contrail  between  the  peaceful  tran- 
quillity of  the  former  republic  **  and  the  warlike 
ambition  of  the  latter,  the  lines  of  whofe  national 
charafter  grew  more  bold  and  decifive  after  the 
Meflenian  conqueft.  The  piteous  remnant  of  the 
MelTenians,  who  had  defended  their  freedom  with 
the  moll  perfevering  bravery,  was  reduced  to  a 
cruel  and  ignominious  fervitude.  Confounded 
with  the  miferable  mafs  of  Helots,  thofe  wretched 

9  Paufin.  1.  vi.  c.  xxi.     Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xi.  p.  275. 

»o  Paufan.  Achaic,  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  383,  &  feq. 

•«  Polyb.  1,  ii.  li  Paufan.  Eliac,  &:  Strabo,  1.  vui. 
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c  II  A  p.  vidlims  of  Spartan  cruelty,  they  were  condemned 
to  laborious  drudgery,  expofed  to  daily  infult,  and 
compelled,   ftill  more  intolerable  !    to   tend  their 
own  flocks,  and  cultivate  their  own  fields,  for  the 
benefit  of  unrelenting  tyrants  '^      The   haughty 
temper  of  the  Spartans  became  continually  more 
"prcflimptuous.      They  totally  difdained  fuch  arts 
and   employments    as  they  ufually  faw  praftifed 
by  the  induilry  of  flaves.     War,    and  hunting  as 
the  image  of  war,  were  the  only  occupations  which 
it  fuited  their  dignity  to  purfue  ;  and  this  conftant 
exercife  in  arms,  directed  by  the  military  code  of 
Lycurgus,  rendered  them  fuperior  in  the  field  of 
battle,  not  only  to  the  neighbouring  flates  of  Pe- 
loponnefus,  but  to  the  braveft  and  mofl  renowned 
republics  beyond  the  Corinthian  ifthmus. 
State  of  the       While  the  Grecian  peninfula  was  agitated  by 
republics     the  flubborn   conflift   between  the  Spartans   and 
ot  Greece.    McfTcnians,  the  northern  Itates  had  been  difturbed 
Grecian      by  petty  v/ars,   and  torn   by  domeflic  difcord**. 
colonies.     q-|^g  Greek  fettlements  in  Thrace,  in  Africa,    and 
Magna  Grsecia,  were  yet  too  feeble  to  attradl  the 
regard  of  hifcory.      But,   during  the  period  nov/ 
under  review,    the  Afiatic  colonies,    as  Ihall   be 
explained    in    a  fubfequent  chapter,  far  furpafTed 
their  European  brethren  in  fplendor  and  profpe* 
rity. 
Political  Having   aboliflied  the  regal  ofHce,   the  Athe- 

lions  in      nians,    whofe  political  revolutions  were   followed 
Athens,      -yvith  remarkable  uniformity  by  neighbouring  flates, 

'3  Pauf^nias  Meffcniac.  H  Thucydid.  1.  i. 
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fubmitted  the  chief  adminiftration  of  their  affairs  chap. 

V, 

to  a  magiftrate  entitled  Archon,  or  ruler.  The  ._  -/  _f 
authority  of  the  Archon  long  continued  hereditary :  j^^  q 
it  became  afterwards  decennial:  at  length  nine  A.C.6S4, 
annual  Archons  were  appointed  by  the  powerful 
clafs  of  nobility,  confifdng  not  only  of  the  de- 
fcendants  of  fuch  foreign  princes  as  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  Athens,  but  of  thofe  Athenian  families 
which  time  and  accident  had  raifed  to  opulence 
and  difllndion.  The  great  body  of  the  people 
gained  nothing  by  thefe  revolutions.  The  equef- 
trian  order,  fo  called  from  their  fighting  on  horfe- 
back,  which  before  the  improvement  of  taftics 
rendered  them  fuperior  in  every  rencounter  with 
the  diforderJy  rabble,  enjoyed  all  authority,  reli- 
gious, civil,  and  military '\  The  Athenian  po-  A.C.  594. 
pulace  were  reduced  to  a  condition  of  miferable 
fervitude  ;  nor  did  they  recover  their  ancient  and 
hereditary  freedom  until  the  admired  inftitutions 
of  Thefeus  were  reftored  and  improved  by  Solon, 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century  before 
Chrift. 

The  domeftic    diffentions    which    prevailed    in  Unimport- 
every  ftate  beyond  the  ifthmus,  were  only  inter-  miluary 
rupted  by  foreign  hoflihties.     Interference  of  in-  '^'.ani'ac- 

.  tior.s  pre- 

tereft  occalioned  innumerable  conteflis  between  the  ceding  the 

Phocians  and  Thebans,  the  Dorians  and  Theffa-  lyj^'"''^ 

lians,  the  Locrians  and  ^tolians.     Their  various  oiymp. 

inroads,   battles,    and   fieges,    which  were  begun  A.c.600. 
with  pafTion,    carried  on  without  prudence,   and 

'5  Aililot.  Politic.  1.  Iv.  c.  xiii. 
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^  ^J^  ^'  concluded  without  producing  any  permanent  effefl, 
ib,„  -^  ,,  V  have  been  configned  by  ancient  hiftorians  to  a  juft 
oblivion.  But  the  firft  Sacred  Vv'ar  is  recom- 
mended to  our  attention,  both  on  account  of  the 
caufe  from  which  it  arofe,  and  the  confequences 
with  which  it  was  attended.  This  memorable 
enterprize  was  occafioned  by  an  injury  committed 
againft  the  oracle  of  Delphi  i  it  was  undertaken 
by  order  of  the  Amphi6tyons ;  it  ended  in  the 
total  deftrudlion  of  the  cities  accufed  of  facrile- 
gious  outrage ;  and  its  fuccefsful  conclufion  was 
celebrated  by  the  Pythian  gamics  and  fefbival, 
which,  of  all  Grecian  infiitutions,  had  the  moft 
direft  as  well  as  moft  powerful  tendency  to  refine 
rudenefs  and  foften  barbarity. 
Defcnp.  xhe   territory  of  the   Criffeans,    lyin";   to   the 

tion  of  the     _,-^,/.  ijj-  r 

republic  of  foutn  01  Dcipni,  Comprehended,  m  an  extent  or 
''  ^'  about  twenty-four  miles  in  length  and  fifteen  in 
breaddi,  three  large  and  flourifliing  cities  ;  CrifTa, 
the  capital,  which  gave  name  to  the  province  j 
Cirrha,  advantageoufly  fituated  for  commerce  on 
the  weftern  fide  of  a  creek  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulph ;  and  Anticirrha,  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the 
fame  creek,  celebrated  for  the  production  of  helle- 
bore, as  well  as  for  the  flcill  with  which  the  natives 
prepared  that  medicinal  plant,  the  virtues  of  which 
were  {o  much  extolled  and  exaggerated  by  credu- 
lous antiquity  "*. 

Its  profpe.       Xhe  Criffeans  pofTeiTed  all  the  means  of  happi- 

rity  and  r      i  ^  i  •  • 

infoience,    nefs,  but  knew  not  how  to  enjoy  them.     Their 

»<*  Str.ibo  and  Pliny. 

territory. 
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territory,    though  fmall,   was  fertile ;    and   as  its  c  h  a  p. 
value  was  enhanced  by  the  comparative  fterility  of  t     ..J-    .■ 
the  greateft  part  of  Phocis'^  it  acquired  and  de- 
ferved  the  epithet  of  Happy.     Their  harbour  was 
frequented  by  the  velTels,  not  only  of  Greece,  but 
of  Italy  and  Sicily j  they  carried  on  an  extenfive 
foreign   commerce,  confidering  the  limited  com- 
munication between  diilant  countries  in  that  early 
age ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphi,  at  which  it 
was   impofTible   to  arrive  without  pafTing  through 
their  dominions,   brought  them  confiderable  ac- 
ceflions  of  wealth '^  as  well  as  of  dignity  and  re- 
lpe6l.     But  thefe  advantages,  inftead  of  fatisfying, 
increafed   the    natural    avidity   of   the    CrifTeans. 
They  began    to   exaft  vexatious    and   exorbitant  Exafls 
duties  from  the  merchants  who  came  toexpofe  their  tk)nsVrora 
wares  in  the  facred  city,  which,  on  account  of  the  ^^^^  '"^•■- 

-       ^  ^.  .,      .  ^  .   chants  and 

great  concourle  or  profligate  pilgrims  from  every  itrangers 
quarter,    foon   became  the   feat,    not  of  devotion  fo|!°/jo 
only,    but   of  diffipation,   vanity,    and   licentious  the  oracle 
pleafure.     It  was  in  vain  for  the  merchants  to  ex- 
claim againft  thefe  unexampled   impofitions;  the 
taxes  were  continually  encreafed  j  the  evil  admitted 
not  the  expectation  of  either  remedy  or  reHefj  and 
the  ftrangers,  accuftomed  to  it  by  long  habit,  began 
to  fubmit  without  murmur  3  and  perhaps  endured  the 
hardfhip  with  the  greater  patience,  when  they  per- 
ceived that  they  drew  back  the  tax  in  the  increafed 
price  of  their  commodities.     Encouraged  by  this 
acquiefcence  in  their  tyranny,  the  Criffeans  levied  a 

'7  Stiabo,  p.  323,  &  feq.  "3  Pauian.  in  Phoclc. 
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CHAP,  fevere  impofl  on  the  pilgrims,  whether  Greeks  or 
Barbarians,  who  vifited  the  temple  of  Apollo ;  a 
meafure  direftly  inconfiftent  with  a  decree  of  the 
Amphiftyons,  which  declared  that  all  men  Ihould 
have  free  accefs  to  the  oracle'',  as  well  as  ex- 
tiernely  hurtful  to  the  intereft  of  the  Delphians, 
who  foon  felt  a  gradual  diminution  of  their  profits 
arifing  from  the  holy  flirine.  It  was  natural  for 
thofe  who  fuftained  a  lofs,  either  of  gain  or  of 
authority,  to  remonftrate  againft  the  extortions  of 
the  Criffeansi  but  their  remonftrances,  inflead  of 
producing  any  happy  alteration  of  behaviour,  only 
exalperated  men  grown  infolent  through  profperity. 
In  the  time  of  profound  peace,  the  CrifTeans,  pro- 
voked by  ufeful  admonitions,  which  they  proudly 
called  threats,  entered  with  an  armed  force  the 
territories  of  their  neighbours;  deftroyed  every 
thing  that  oppofed  them,  with  fire  and  fword;  laid 
the  defencelefs  cities  under  heavy  contributions, 
and  carried  many  of  the  inhabitants  into  fervi- 
tude""".  Delphi  itfelf,  however  much  it  was  re- 
vered in  Greece,  and  refpecSled  even  by  the  moft 
diilant  nations,  appeared  to  the  facrilegious  in- 
vaders an  objed:  better  fitted  to  gratify  the  defire 
of  plunder,  than  to  excite  the  emotions  of  piety. 
Neighbourhood  had  rendered  them  familiar  with 
the  woods,  the  temples,  and  the  grottoes  of  the 
prefiding  divinity;  with  the  manners  and  charadter 
of  many  of  his  minifters  they  were  probably  too 
well   acquainted  to  hold  them  in  much  reverences 

'9  Strabo,  1.  ix.  p.  418.  »o  ^fchin.  in  Ctefiphont. 
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and  having  deferved  their  refentment  by  what  they  chap. 
had  already  done,  they  refolved  to  render  it  im- 
potent by  what  they  fliould  next  accomplifh. 

The  defign  of  plundering  Delphi  was  no  fooner  The  Crlf- 
fornned  than  executed.  The  imaginations  of  men  dcTtife""' 
were  not  prepared  for  fuch  an  events  nor  had  any  S'ff  "^ 
meafures  been  taken  to  prevent  fuch  an  unexpe6t- 
ed  and  abominable  profanation.  The  enemy 
meeting  with  no  refiflance,  became  mafters  of  the 
temple,  and  feized  the  rich  votive  offerings  accu- 
mulated by  the  pious  generofity  of  ages.  Thence 
they  paffed  into  the  facred  wood,  and  rendered 
furious  through  pride  or  guilt,  attacked,  plunder- 
ed, and  murdered  the  promifcuous  crowd,  who 
were  employed  in  the  ufual  exercife  of  their  devo- 
tions. The  young  were  violated  with  a  licentious 
rage  which  bid  defiance  to  decency  and  nature. 
Even  a  deputation  of  the  Amphidlyons,  clothed  in 
the  venerable  garb  and  bearing  the  relpefted 
enfigns  of  their  offxe,  were  repelled  with  blows 
and  infults,  while  they  vainly  attempted  to  flop  the 
fatal  progrefs  of  thefe  frantic  and  impious  out- 
rages, committed  againil  every  thing  held  facred 
among  men"". 

The  Amphidlyonic  council,  to  whom  it  belonged  Meafures 
to  judge  and  to  punifh  the  atrocious  enormities  of  phiayonTc 
the  Criffeans,  experienced,  in   an  uncommon  de-  council, 
gree,  thofe  inconveniences  to  which  all  numerous 
affemblies  are  in  fome  meafure  liable.     Their  pro- 
ceedings were  retarded  by  formality,  warped  by 

*^  Paufan.  in  Phocic. 
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CHAP,  prejudice,  and  difturbed  by  diflention.     Notwith* 
i_   -/-  _j  ftanding  the   aggravated  crimes  of  the  CrifTeans, 

it  was  not  without  encountering  many  difficulties 
and  much  oppofition,  that  Solon,  one  of  the 
Athenian  reprefentatives,  roufed  his  afibciates  to 
the  refolution  of  avenging  the  offended  majefty  of 
religion,  the  violated  laws  of  nature,  and  their  own 
perfonal  injuries.  When  at  length  they  agreed  to 
this  ufeful  and  pious  defign,  the  meafures  pur- 
fued  on  the  prefent  occafion,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
future  wars  undertaken  by  their  authority,  were 
equally  (low  and  indecifive.  The  forces  which  they 
at  firft  brought  into  the  field  were  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  enterprize  for  which  they  were  de- 
figned.  After  various  reinforcements,  they  at- 
tempted inefreilually,  during  nine  fummers  and 
winters,  to  reduce  the  towns  of  CrifTa  and  Cirrha, 
which  finally  fubmitted,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the 
war,  rather  to  the  art  than  to  the  pav/er  of  the  be- 
fiegers. 
Theprin-  ^phe  events  of  the  preceding  years  ftrongly  paint 
events  in  the  ignorancc,  the  fuperilition,  and  the  rude  man- 
yy^r^^'^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  times.  The  CrifTeans  had  no  fooner 
plundered,  than  they  abandoned  the  temple  of 
Apollo.  Thither,  by  the  advice  of  Solon,  the 
Am.phi6lyons  fent  meffengers,  to  confult  the  oracle 
concerning  the  proper  means  as  well  as  the  juft 
meafure  of  their  vengeance.  They  were  com- 
manded inftantly  to  levy  war  on  the  CrifTeans  j  to 
perfecute  them  to  the  lafl  extremity;  to  demolifh 
their  towns,  to  delblate  their  country,  and  after 
confecrating  it  to  Apollo,    Diana,    Latona,    and 

Minerva, 
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Minerva,  to  prevent  it  from  ever  thenceforth  being  ^  ^^  ^• 
cultivated  for  the  fervice  of  man*''.  In  obedience  * — ^ — ' 
to  this  peremptory  injunftion  of  the  god,  the  Am- 
phiftyons  returned  to  their  feveral  republics,  in 
order  to  colleft  troops,  and  to  animate  the  exertions 
of  their  countrymen  in  the  common  caufe.  The 
Greeks  however  were  too  deeply  engaged  in  do- 
meftic  diffentions,  to  make  eftedlual  efforts  for 
the  glory  of  Apollo.  Few  adventurers  repaired 
to  the  holy  ftandard;  and  the  war,  neither  fup- 
ported  by  vigour  of  execution  nor  direfled  by 
wifdom  of  deliberation,  languifhed  for  feveral 
years  under  different  generals.  At  length  Eury- 
lochus,  a  ThelTalian  prince  of  great  valour  and 
aftivity,  was  entrufted  with  the  command  of  the 
Amphiftyonic  army''\  The  new  general  waited 
till  the  time  of  harveft,  to  ravage  the  open  coun- 
try, to  deftroy  the  villages  by  fire  and  fword,  and 
to  defolate  the  happy  CriiTean  plain. 

On  feveral  occafions  he  defeated  the  army  of  the  siege  of 
Criffeans,  who  made  frequent  and  vigorous  fallies  ^^  ** 
in  order  to  defend  their  poffefTions.  But  when  he 
attempted  to  make  an  impreffion  on  the  fortified 
itrength  of  CriiTa,  its  thick  walls,  its  lofty  towers, 
and  above  all,  the  a6livity  and  courage  of  its  citi- 
ZtnSy  prefented  obftacles  which  it  was  impolTible 
to  furmount.  The  art  of  befieging  towns  flill 
continued  in  a  ftate  of  great  imperfection.  The 
battering-rams,  and  other  engines  employed  in 
this  operation  of  war,  were  of  too  rude  a  conllruc- 

**  JEfchln.  ibid. 

*3  Flut.  in  Solon.     Strabo,  l.ix.     Polyxnus,  l.vi.  c.  xv. 

tion 
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tion  to  make  fuch  a  breach  in  the  walls  as  might 
not  eafily  be  repaired.  It  was  in  vain  that  Eury- 
lochiis  attempted  by  blockade  to  reduce  the  place. 
The  enemy  were  furnilhed  with  all  neceffaries  in 
great  abundance,  from  the  weU-frequented  port  of 
Cirrha.  Years  thus  pafled  away,  and  nothing 
decifive  was  effefted.  The  befiegers,  fatigued 
with  labour,  and  uneafy  at  difappointment,  had 
often  abandoned  their  camp,  and  cantoned  them- 
felves  on  the  borders  of  the  CrifTean  territory, 
where  they  expefted  more  falutary  fupplies  of  pro- 
vifions. 
^^di'r'*^^  When  they  again  returned  to  their  duty,  they 
army  of  the  were  afflifled,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  war,  with  a 
^^'^"'  pefl'ilential  or  epidemic  diforder,  occafioned  either 
by  the  want  of  wholefome  food,  the  great  numbers 
of  men  cooped  up  during  the  warm  feafon  with- 
in a. narrow  fpace,  or  by  fome  unknown  malignity 
of  the  atmofphere.  A  great  part  of  the  army  fell 
a  prey  to  the  increafing  contagion.  Anxious  for 
the  public  fafety  the  Amphidlyons  had  recourfe 
to  the  wifdom  of  Apollo,  who,  inftead  of  recom- 
mending to  them  the  aid  of  an  able  phyfician,  ex- 
horted them  to  bring  from  the  iile  of  Cos  the  fawn 
*Lvith  geld.  AmbaiTadors  were  immediately  dif- 
patched  to  that  ifland,  in  order  to  unravel  the 
meaning  of  the  god,  thus  wrapped  up  in  its 
cuftomary  veil  of  myilic  obfcurity.  They  had  no 
remedied     fooner  explained  their   commifTion    in   the   Coan 

by  ri.eDios  ^ 

of  Cos.  aflembly,  than  an  eminent  citizen,  named  Nebros, 
rifmg  up,  declared  the  fenfe  of  the  oracle.  "  I 
"  am  the  fawn,"  faidhe,  "  pointed  out  by  Apollo," 

(for 
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(for  Nebros  in  Greek  fignifies  a  fawn),  "  and  my  chap. 
"  fon  Chryfos"  (which  is  the  Greek  word  for  gold)  t    -  '     . 
"  has  carried  off  the  prize  of  ftrength,  courage, 
"  and  beauty,  from   all  his   competitors."      The 
perfon  who  thus   fpoke    is  juftly  celebrated,    on 
account  of  his  anceftor  Efculapius,  of  his  defcend- 
ant  Hippocrates''*,  and  of  his  own  unrivalled  pro- 
ficiency in  the  healing   art.      The  knowledge  of 
phyfic  was  become  the  hereditary  honour,   and  al- 
moft  the  appropriated  poffeflion,  of  his  family,  by 
which  it  had  been  cultivated  for  many  ages,  and  to 
which  it  is  fuppofed  in  a  great  meafure  to  owe  its 
prefent    improvement    and    perfedlion.      Nebros 
obeyed  with  alacrity  the  injunftion  of  Apollo,  the 
peculiar  patron  of  the  fcience  in  which  he  excelled. 
At  his  own  expence  he  equipped  a  veffel  of  fifty 
oars,    loaded  with  valuable   medicines  as  well  as 
with  warlike  ftores,  and  accompanied  by  his  fon 
Chryfos,  fet  fail  with  the  Amphiftyonic  ambafia- 
dors,   in  order  to  cure  the   confederates,  and  to 
conquer  the  CrifTeans. 

His  advice,  his  prudence,  and  his  afliduity,  re-  Sack  of 
ftored  the  decaying  health  of  the  army.  Their 
numbers,  however,  were  already  fo  much  dim.inifh- 
ed,  that  it  feemed  impoffible  by  open  force  to  put 
a  fuccefsful  end  to  the  war.  On  this  occafion  the 
the  artful  Coan  employed  a  flratagem,  which  v/ould 

*4  We  owe,  almoft  entirely,  the  hiftory  recorded  in  the  text,  to 
an  oration  of  Theffalus,  fon  of  Hippocrates,  addrefled  to  the  Athe- 
nians. It  is  publiflied  among  the  letters  of  his  father.  Vid.  Hip- 
pocrat.  Opera,  ex  edit.  Fxfi'i,  v.  ii.  p.  1291.  There  are  feme 
learned  differtations  on  the  fubjetT:  in  the  5th  and  7th  volumes  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres. 

8  have 
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CHAP,  have  appeared  entirely  inconfiftent  with  the  laws  of  1 
->  ,-^  ,  arms  which  had  long  been  eftablifhed  in  Greece,  if 
it  had  not  feemed  to  be  the  diftate  of  a  divine  admo- 
nition. The  horfe  of  Eurylochus  was  obferved  for 
feveral  days  to  roll  on  the  fand,  and  to  ftrike  his 
foot  with  great  violence  againft  a  particular  fpot  of 
ground.  In  digging  under  this  ground,  a  wooden 
pipe  was  difcovered,  which  fupplied  CriiTa  with 
water.  The  extraordinary  means  by  which  this 
difcovery  was  made,  convinced  the  ignorant  cre- 
dulity of  the  Greeks,  that  fome  important  advan- 
tage might  be  derived  from  it;  and  upon  mature 
'  deliberation  it  was  concluded,  that  Apollo  had 
thus  fuggefted  a  contrivance  for  deftroying  his  own 
and  their  enemies.  Complying  therefore  with  the 
heavenly  intimation,  Nebros  poifoned  the  conduit 
of  water  j  and  the  effed:  of  this  deteftable  artifice 
Vy-as  foon  difcernible  in  the  languid  efforts  and  di- 
miniflied  refiftance  of  the  befieged.  The  be- 
fiegers,  on  the  other  hand,  encouraged  by  the 
evident  partiality  of  the  gods,  carried  on  their 
operations  widi  redoubled  vigour.  A  reward  was 
propofed  for  the  man  who  Ihould  firfb  mount  the 
walls,  an  honour  obtained  by  the  youthful  ardour 
ofChryfos.  The  city  was  thus  taken  by  afTault; 
the  fortifications  were  demolifhed,  the  houfes 
burnti  and  the  inhabitants  treated  with  a  feverit)' 
proportioned  to  the  atrocious  enormity  of  their 
own  crimes,  and  the  exafperated  refentment  of  the 
viftors. 
Confeera-  The  Command  of  Apollo,  however,  was  not 
Cmheau  "^  coitiplctely  cxccuted  by  the  deftruftion  of  the  Crif- 
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fean  •  capital.  Part  of  that  impious  community  ^  H^A  P. 
ftill  Tubfifted  in  the  maritime  town  of  Cirrha,  the  \^.^«.^ 
redu(5tion  of  which  miift  have  prefented  great  dif- 
ficulties to  the  Amphi(5tyons,  fince  it  was  necef- 
fary  for  them  a  third  time  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
oracle.  The  anfwer  delivered  on  this  occafion  was 
involved  in  twofold  obfcurity.  The  words  of  the 
god,  at  all  times  dark  and  doubtflil,  now  feemed 
labfolutely  unintelligible,  fince  he  made  the  taking 
of  Cirrha,  an  event  which  there  was  every  reafon 
to  expe<5b,  depend  on  a  circumilance  that  ap- 
peared at  firfl:  fight  impoffible.  "  You  fhall  not 
•'  overturn,"  faid  he,  *'  the  lofty  towers  of  Cir^ 
"  rha,  until  the  foaming  billows  of  blue- eyed  A m- 
"  phitrite  beat  againft  the  refounding  Ihores  of 
**  the  Holy  Land."  How  could  the  fea  be  con- 
veyed for  feveral  leagues  over  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, fo  that  its  waves  might  dafh  againft  the 
craggy  precipices  which  furround  the  facred  groves 
of  Delphi  ?  I'his  was  an  enigma  which  the  oldeft 
and  moft  experienced  members  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council  acknowledged  themfelves  unable 
to  explain.  The  condition  on  which  fuccels 
was  promifed  them  feemed  incapable  of  being 
fulfilled  J  the  inhabitants  of  Cirrha  flattered  them- 
felves with  hopes  of  unalterable  fecurityj  and  the 
wifeft  of  the  Amphiftyons  gave  their  opinion,  that 
there  was  good  reafon  to  abandon  an  enterprife 
which  feemed  difagreeable  to  Apollo,  by  whofe 
advice  the  war  had  been  originally  undertaken. 

While  thefe  fentiments  univerfally  prevailed  in  advifed  by 
both  armies,  Solon,  the  Athenian,  alone  ventured  ^°^^"* 

to 
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^  ^V^  ^*  to  propofe  an  advice  more  advantageous  for  the 
<  -^m,^  confederates,  as  well  as  nmore  honourable  for  the 
holy  jfhrine.  His  fuperior  wifdom  taught  him  the 
impiety  of  fuppofing  that  the  god  fhould  require  an 
impoiTibility,  as  the  condition  of  happily  termi- 
nating a  war,  the  firft  meafures  of  which  he  had 
himfelf  fuggefted  and  approved.  It  exceeded,  in- 
deed, human  power  to  extend  the  fea  to  the 
boundary  of  the  Holy  Land;  but  by  removing 
this  boundary,  it  w.as  pofTible  to  make  the  Holy 
Land  communicate  with  the  fea.  This  might 
eafily  be  accompliflied,  fince  it  fufficed  for  that 
purpofe  to  confecrate  the  intermediate  Ipace  with 
the  fame  ceremonies  which  had  been  formerly 
employed  in  dedicating  the  Delphian  territory**, 
and  put  In       'pj^g   opinion  of  Solon,    propofed  with    much 

execution.  ^     .  j       •  i      i 

folemn  gravity,  was  honoured  with  the  unanimous 
approbation  of  his  affociates.  Every  one  now 
wondered  that  he  himfelf  fhould  not  have  thought 
of  an  expedient  which  feemed  fo  natural  and  lb 
obvious.  The  preparations  were  immediately  made 
for  carrying  it  into  execution;  and  the  property  of 
the  Cirrhean  plain  was  furrendered  to  the  god 
with  the  moft  pompous  formality;  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  either  not  confidering  that  they  bellowed 
on  Apollo,  what,  as  it  was  not  their  own,  they 
had  not  a  right  to  give  away ;  or,  if  this  idea  oc- 
curred, eafily  perfuaded  themfelves  that  the  piety 
of  the  application  would  atone  for  the  defedt  of 
the  title. 

as  Plutarch,  in  Solon.     Paufan,  in  Phoc. 

When 
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When  the  fenacors  had  performed  the  conle-  chap. 
cration,  the  foldiers  aflailed  the  walls  of  Cirrha        ,  -  _j 
with  thq'  increafing  adlivity  of  re-animated  hope.  Cinha 
That  place,  as  well  as  the  dependent  town  of  An-  confe* 
ticirrha,  fituate  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  creek,  Jle^wi. 
foon  fubmitted  to  their  arms.     The  impious  and 
devoted  citizens  were  either  put  to  the  fword,  or 
dragged  into  captivity.     The  CrifTean  community, 
formerly  fo   rich    and   fiourifhing,    was   for   ever 
extirpated''*.     Their  lands  were  laid  wafte,  their 
cities  demolifhed,  the  proud  monuments  of  their 
vifbories  levelled  with  the  ground ;  and  the  port  of 
Cirrha,  which  was  allowed  to  remain  as  a  conve- 
nient harbour  for  Delphi,   fubfifted  as  the  only 
veflige  of  their  ancient  grandeur.     The  territory, 
as  it  had  been  condemned  by  the  divine  will  to 
perpetual  fterility,    long  continued  uncultivated  j 
for  the  Delphians  were  not  obliged  to  labour  the 
ground  in  order  to  acquire   the  necelTaries,   the 
accommodations,  and  even  the  higheft  luxuries  of 
life.      The  fuperftition  of  the  age  furnifhed  an 
abundant  refource  to  fupply  their  wants ;  the  gra- 
naries of  Apollo  filled  Ipontaneoufly  j  and,  to  ufe 
the  figurative  ftyle  of  an  ancient  author,  the  land, 
unploughed  and  unfown  by  the  induflry  of  man, 
flourifhed  in  the  richeft  luxuriance  under  the  cul- 
ture of  the  god*\ 

The  fuccefsful  event  of  a  war  begun,  carried  The  happy 
on,  and  concluded  under  the  refpeftable  fandion  facred  war 

celebrated 

«6  JECc\i\n.  in  Ctefiphont.  ^l  ^^*  ^X* 

A  ..  thian 

*7  £(pwiTo  Ta  'TTavTa  vno  ytu^yu  ru  6(w.      LuciAN.  Phalar.  ii.         gameSf 

Vol.  1,  Q^  of 
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C.H  A  P.  of  ^}y^  Axnph\6ty6n\c-c6uri<:i\y-  was  celebrated  with 
.  -/-,u-?  aU-the  pomp,  and  feftivity  congenial  tp  the  Grecian 
oiymp.       charack^r.  -    Accoidine;   to   an   ancient   and   iacred 

xl  V  U  •      2r  •  "  ' 

A.c^.jgo.  infliaition,  the  feveral-  republics  were  accufcomed, 
V*:or:j..  by  public  fhews,  to  commemorate  their  refpeftive 
vidories.  When  different  communities  had  em- 
ployed their  joint  efforts  in  the  fame  glorious  en- 
terprife>  the  grateful  triumph  was  exhibited  with  a 
proportional  increafe  of  magnificence  i  but  the  for^ 
tunate  exploits  of  gods  and  heroes,  which  had 
extenfively  benefited  the  whole  Grecian  name, 
were  diftinguilhed  by  fuch  peculiar  and  tranfccnd- 
eht  honours  as  eclipfed  the  fplendour  of  all  other 
folemhities^.  "While  each  republic  paid  the  tribute 
of  provincial  feflivals  to  the  memory  of  its  parti"- 
<!:ular  benefadlors,  the  ^yhole  nation  were  concerned 
m.  acknowledging  the  bountiful  goodnefs  of  Jupi- 
ter, the  protefting  aid  of  Neptune,  the  une;rring 
wifdom  of  AdoIIo,  and  the 'unrivalled  labours  of 
Plercules.  Hence  the  Olympian,  Iflhmian,  Py- 
thian, '  and  Nemean  games,  which,  though  ahke 
founded  on  tlie  fame  pririciple  of  pious  gratitude, 
were,  from  their  firft  eftablilhment,  diftinpTiiihed 
by  different  ceremonies,  and  relpeflively  confe- 
crated-to  feparatc  divinities. 

The  .Amphiftyons  w'cre  principally  indebted  to 
the  prudent  admonitions  of  Apollo  for  the -.fortu- 
nate jiTue  of  a. war  undertaken  by  his  authority^  it 
rherefoj-e  became  them,,  while  they  rejoiced  in  the 
happy  fuccefs  of  their  arms,  to  offer'  refpeftful 
thanks  to  the  god.  Thefe  objecls  might  eafily  be 
conjoined  in  the  pleafing  texture  of  ancient  fuper- 

ftition. 
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ftitlon,  fince  the  celebration  of  the  Pythian  games,  CHAP, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  a  long  train  of  wars  .    -^!_  ^ 
and  calamities,  would  form  ?.n  entertainment  not 
lefs  agreeable  to  the  fuppofed  diftates  of  piety,  tliaa 
adapted  to  the  natural  demands  of  pleafure. 

The   feftival  re-eftabliflied  on  this  memorable  This  feftl- 
occafion   in  honour   of  Apollo,    is   mentioned  by  guiflied 
ancient  hillorians,  on  account   of  two  remarkable  ^'^"^  ?^ 

'  preceuing 

circumftances  by  which  it  was  diftinguifhed.  In^"  ^7  ^"-^^ 
ftead  of  the  fcanty  rewards  ufually  diflributed  ftances. 
among  the  gymnaftic  combatants  at  other  public 
folemnities,  the  Amphiftyons  beftowed  on  the 
victors  the  moft  precious  fpoils  of  the  ^cities  Crifia 
and  Cirrha.  The  exhibitions  of  poetry  and  mufic 
had  hitherto  been  united  in  all  the  Grecian  fefli- 
vals,  and  the  laurel  crown  had  been  adjudged  to 
the  poet-mufician,  who  enlivened  the  compofition 
of  his  genius  by  the  found  of  his  lyre.  The  Am- 
phi6t:yon3  for  the  firft  time  feparated  the  kindred 
arts  ;  propofed  prizes  of  inftrumental  mufic  unac-t 
companied  with  poetry,  and  thus  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  the  candidates  for  fame  to  difplay  their 
fuperior  merit  in  their  refpedlive  profelTions. 

Thefe  are  the  only  particulars  concerning  the  Hidoryof 
re-ellablifliment  of  the  Pythian  games  wliich  ^"^ 
feemed  worthy  the  obfervation  of  Grecian  authors, 
whofe  works  were  addreffed  to  men  who  knew  by 
experience  and  obfervation  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  their  domeftic  inftitutions.  But  a  more  copious 
explanation  is  required,  to  fatisfy  the  curionty  of 
the  modern  reader.  The  facred  games  of  Greece 
cannot  be  illuftrated  by  a  comparifon  with  any 
Q^  2  thing 


jamcs. 
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CHAP,  thing  fimilar  in  the  prefent  age  j    they  were   inti- 
.   ^'^    .  mately  conneded  with  the  whole  fyftem  of  ancient 
polity,  whether  civil  or  religious ;   they  were  at- 
tended with  very  extraordinary  efFefts,    both  of  a 
natural  and  moral  kind ;  and  on  all  thefe  accounts 
they  merit  particular  attention  in  a  work  which 
profeflcs  to  unite  the  hiftory  of  arts  to  that  of 
arms,  and  to  contemplate  the  varying  pidure  of 
human  manners,  as  well  as  the  tranfient  revolu- 
tions of  war  and  empire. 
The  Sta-        j^j  j|^gjj.  ^q^  perfed  form   the  facred  games 
gymnaftic    confifted  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  Stadium   and 
cxercifes.    Hippodromc,   accompanied  by  the  more  refined 
entertainments  pf  mufic  and  poetry.     The  Olym- 
pic Stadium  took  its  name  from  the  meafure  of 
length  moft  commonly  employed  by  the  Greeks, 
confiding  of  the  eighth  part  of  a  Grecian  mile,  or 
fix  hundred  and  thirty  Englilh  feet.      The  Sta- 
dium, ftill  remaining  at  Athens,  has  been  accu- 
rately meafurcd  by  our  travellers,  and  is  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty- five  geometrical  paces  in  length, 
and  twenty-feven  in  breadth  :  it  forms  a  long  and 
lofty  terrace  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilyfius,  and  its 
fides  were  anciently  built  of  white  marble.     That 
of  Olympia  was    probably  of  the   fame  dimen- 
fions,  but  far  lefs  magnificent,  being  entirely  com- 
pofed  of  earth.     The  one  extremity  contained  an 
elevated  throne,  appropriated  for  the  judges  of  the 
games,  and  a  marble  altar,  on  which  the  prieftefs 
of  Ceres,   and  other  privileged  virgins,  fat  to  be- 
hold a  folemnity  from  which  the  reft  of  their  fex 
were  rigoroufly  excluded.     At  the  other  extremity 

was 
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was  the  tomb  of  Endymion,  the  favourite  of  chafte  CHAP. 
Diana.  The  Stadium  was  divided  by  pillars  into 
two  courfes.  The  five  gymnaftic  exercifes,  fo 
much  celebrated  by  all  the  writers  of  antiquity, 
and  fo  accurately  defcribed  by  Homer,  Pindar, 
Sophocles,  and  Paufanias,  began  with  the  foot 
race,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  molt 
ancient,  and  which  always  retained  the  prerogative 
of  diftinguifhing  the  Olympiads  by  the  name  of 
the  victorious  racer.  The  exe;j-cife  at  firft  con- 
fided in  running  naked  from  the  one  end  of  the 
Stadium  to  the  other.  The  courfe  was  afterwards 
doubled,  and  at  length  the  competitors  were  re- 
quired to  pafs  the  goal  three,  fix,  and  even  twelve 
times,  before  they  could  be  entitled  to  the  prize. 
Motives  of  utility  introduced  the  race  of  men 
loaded  with  heavy  armour,  which  rendered  this 
exercife  a  conteft  of  Ilrength  as  well  as  of  Iwift- 
nefs.  2.  The  fecond  trial  of  agility  confifted  in 
leaping,  the  competitors  end.eavouring  to  furpafs 
each  other  in  the  length,  without  regard  to  the 
height  of  their  leap.  1  hey  carried  ih  their  hands 
weights  of  lead,  through  the  perforations  of  which 
their  fingers  pafled  as  through  the  handle  of  a 
fhield,  and  by  thefe  they  poized,  and  impelled 
forwards,  their  bodies.  The  perfection  attained 
in  this  exercife  muft  have  far  exceeded  the  expe- 
rience of  modern  times,  if  we  can  believe  that 
Phaulusof  Crotona*'  leaped  fifty-two  feet.  3.  The 
wreftling  of  the  ancients  required  equal  ftrength 

*'  Paufanias,  p.  624. 
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C  H  A.  P.  and  a2:ilit:\'.     It  was  chieuv  remarkable  on  account 

V  o       /  ' 

^  of  the  oil  and  fand  with  which  they  rubbed  their 

bodies,  in  order  to  fupple  their  joints,  to  prevent 
excefijve  perfpiration,  and  to  elude  the  grafp  of 
their  ancagonifts.  The  wrcftlers  were  matched  by 
lot,  and  the  prize  was  adjudged  to  him  who  had 
thrice  thrown  his  adverfary  on  the  ground.  4.  The 
two  following  exercifes  tried  chiefl)  the  ftrength  of 
the  arms.  The  tirft  confifted  in  throwing  a  huge 
mafs  of  polifned  iron,  brafs,  or  ftone,  of  a  circular 
form,  refembling  a  fliield,' but  without  handle  or 
thong.  It  was  called  the  difl<;,  and  throv/n  under 
the  hand  as  the  quoit  is  in  England.  The  objeft  of 
the  competitors  was  to  fjrpafs  each  other  in  the 
length  of  the  caft.  Akin  to  this  was  the  art  of 
darting  the  javelin,  which,  as  that  weapon  was  di- 
reeled  at  a  mark,  required  fteadinefs  of  eye  as  well 
£.s  dexterity  of  hand.  5.  The  laft  of  the  gymnaftic 
exercifes  both  in  order  and  in  efteem,  was  that 
of  boxing.  It  was  fometimes  performed  by  the 
naked  fift,  and  fometimes  v/itli  the  formidable 
cceltus,  compofed  of  raw  hides  lined  with  metal. 
Before  the  victory  could  be  decided,  it  was  ne- 
cefTary,  from  the  nature  of  that  exercife,  that  one 
of  the  combatants  lliould  acknowledge  his  defeat; 
a  condition  which  fcemed  fo  inconfiftent  with  the 
obftinacy  of  Grecian  valour,  that  few  ventured  to 
contend  in  this  dangerous  amufement.  The  laws 
of  Sparta  abfolutejy  prohibited  her  citizens  from 
ever  engaging  in  it,  becaufe  a  Spartan  was  taught 
to  difdain  faving  his  life  by  yielding  to  an  oppo- 
nent.    Another  reafon,  no  lefs  remarkable,  tended 

ftiU 
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ftill  more  to  degrade  the  exeroife  of  boxing.  Be- 
fides  ftrength  and  agility,  the  fuecefs  of  the  boxer 
depended  on  a  certain  ponderous  fiefhinefs  of  arm, 
which  unfitted  him  to  engage  in  any  other  conteft. 
The  regimen  required  for  keeping  up  his  corpu- 
lency, io  neceflary  for  the  defence  of  his  bones 
againif  the  weight  of  blows,  was  altogether  incom- 
patible with  the  life  of  a  foldier  ;  a  life  of  hardfhip 
and  inequality,  and  continually  expoied  to  the 
want  of  reft,  of  provifions,  and  of  fleep. 

Thefe  were  the  five  gymnaftic  exercifes  in 
which  the  Grecian  youth  were  trained  with  fo 
much  care,  and  to  which  they  applied  with  {o 
much  emulation.  But  befides  thefe  fimple  fports, 
there  were  two  others  formed  of  their  various  com- 
bination J  the  Panecratium,  which  confifted  of 
wrefding  and  boxing ;  and  the  Pentathton,  in 
which  all  the  five  were  united  ;  and  to  excel  in 
fuch  complicated  exercifes  required  an  education 
and  way  of  living  not  neceffary  to  be  obferved  by 
thofe  who  contended  in  the  fimple  feats  of  ftrength 
and  agility,  and, which  v/as  fcarcely  compatible 
with  the  ftudy  of  any  other  than  the  athletic  pro- 
fefiion. 

■  The  Hippodrome,  or  ground  allotted  for  the  The  Hip- 
horfe  races,  was  twice  as  long  as  the  Stadium*',  and'Eque- 
and  fufficiently  fpacious  to  allow  forty  chariots  to  ^^''^n  ^*- 

.       .  crcilcs 

drive  abreaft  ^°.  The  chariot  race  was  inftituted 
at  Olympia  about  an  hundred  years  after  the  re- 
gular celebration  of  the  games,  and  that  of  riding 

*9  Hefychius.  3°  Paufan.  1.  vi.  p.  382>  &  590. 

0^4  .        horfes 
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C  ^  A  P*  horfes  twenty  years  later.  Thefe  warlike  fports 
followed  die  fame  progrefs  with  the  military  art, 
of  which  they  were  the  image,  and  in  which  the 
ufe  of  charicti>  long  preceded  that  of  cavalry.  1  he 
cars  of  the  Greeks,  as  evidently  appears-  from  tlieir 
medals,  were  low,  open  behind,  fijrnifhed  with 
only  two  wheels,  and  unprovided  with  any  feat  for 
the  driver,  who  ftood  with  much,  difficulty  in  the 
body  of  his  vehicle)  -while  h'ei  coffimanded  four 
horfes,  v^ich  were  not  paired  but  fbntli&d  on  one 
line.  Notwithftanding  this  incoftvenient  pofture 
they  performed  fix  and  fometimes  twtlve  rounds  of 
the  Hippodrome,  amounting  to  fix  Grecian  miles 
of  eight  hundred  paces  each,  of  which  an  Englilh 
mile  contains  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  Grecian  heroes  excelled,  during  the  heroic 
ages,  in  this  dangerous  exercife ;  but  in  later  times 
the  owners  of  the  horfes  were  allowed  to  employ  a 
charioteer,  which  enlarged  the  fphere  of  candidates 
for  the  Olympic  prize,  by  admitting  many  foreign 
princes,  as  well  as  the  wealthy  ladies  of  Macedon 
and  Laconia,  who  could  not  appear  in  perfon  at 
this  important  folemnity.  Though  riding  horfes 
were  not  fo  early  employed  as  chariots,  either  at 
the  games,  or  in  war,  yet  we  cannot  beheve,  with 
a  fanciful  writer^',  that  this  circumflance  fhoukl 
have  been  occafioned  by  the  timidity  of  the  Greeks 
to  mount  on  horfebacki  for  we  learn  from  Ho- 
mer, that,  even  in  the  moft  ancient  times,  they 
were    acquainted  with  all   the  feats  of  dexterity 

J»  The  Chevalier  FoJard. 
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performed  by  our  moft  accomplifhed  jockies  ^*.  c  h  a  p. 
But  before  the  Perfian  war,    the  poverty  of  the  «,.,,-vl..^ 
Greeks  prevented  them  from  importing  foreign 
horfes,  and  their  domeftic  breed  was  naturally  of 
an  inferior  kind  to  thofe  of  Afia  and  Africa.     The 
Spartans  iirft  employed  them  in  battle  during  their 
wars  with  the  Meflfenians.     In  the  Perfian  expe- 
dition,  Xerxes  tried  the  mettle  of  the  Perfian,  • 
againft   the   Theffalian    horfes,    and   the   former 
carried  off  the  palm  in  every  conteft.     For  a  con- 
fiderable  time  after  the  Ihameful  retreat  of  that 
haughty  monarch,  the  Athenians,  who  then  formed 
the  moft  powerful  community  of  Greece,  had  a 
fquadron  of  only  three  hundred  horfemen :    and  it 
was  not  till  that  ambitious  republic  had  begun  to 
extend  her  dominion  over  the  inferior  ftates,  that 
Ihe  ferioufly  applied  to  the  improvement  of  her 
cavalry. 

While  the  Greeks  thus  acquired  the  accom-  Themufi- 
plilhnaents  of  the  body,  and  difplayed  at  Olym-  talnmlms. 
pia  their  fkill  in  horfemanfhip,  and  their  vigour 
in  the  gymnaftic  exercifes,  the  more  refined  en- 
tertainments of  the  fancy  were  not  neglected  -,  and 
the  agreeable  productions  of  mufic  and  poetry 
added  liiftre  and  elegance  to  every  Grecian  ^o- 
lemnity.  It  is  well  obferved  by  the  only  ancient 
writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  hiftorical 
account  of  Grecian  mufic,  that  the  arts  of  peace, 
as  they  are  more  agreeable  "and  -  more  ufeful  than 
thofe  of  war,  demand,  in  a  fuperior  degree,  the 


l»  Iliad  XV.  ver.  679. 
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CHAP,  regard  of  the  hiftorian.  If  this  had  been -the  j^e- 
neral  opinion  of  authors,  the  ftiidy  of  their  woiks 
would  be  equally  entertaining  and  inftruetive,  Thf 
wi  iter  of  hiftory  would  explain  the  various  difco- 
veries  which  happily  tend  to  improve  and  to  cm- 
bellifh  focial  life  j  by  introducing  fcenes  cf  gaiety 
and  pleafu-e,i  he- would  diverfiiy  the  eternal  theme 
of  human  milery  ;  and  while  he  expatiated  on  the 
crimes  and  calamities  of  men,  he  would  not  ne- 
gle61:  to  point  out  the  means  beft  adapted  to  pre- 
vent the  perpetration  of  t!ie  one,  and  to  footh  the 
iuifering  cf  the  other.  But  the  Greek  hiftorians 
have  not  attempted  to  afford  us  this  important  in- 
formation ;  they  enlarge  copioufly  on  fuch  topics 
as  are  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  their  countrymen  j  and 
they  preferve  the  moft  mortifying  filence  con- 
cerning thofe  fubjefts  v/hich  defervedly  excite  the 
curiofity  of  later  ages.  Of  all  the  arts  cultivated 
by  the  ingenuity  of  their  contemporaries,  m.ufic 
was  the  miofl  conne6ted  with  religion,  government, 
and  manners  ;  and  the  effefts  afcribcd  to  Grecian 
mufic  are  numbered  among  the  moft  fingular  as 
well  as  the  mofb  authentic  of  all  recorded  events  "j 
yet  as  to  the  nature,  the  origin,  the  progrefs,  the 
perfeftion,  in  one  word,  the  hiftory  of  this  art, 
we  can  know  litde  more  that  what  we  learn  from 

??  The  continual  complaints  of  Plato  and  Aiiftotle  prove  that  the 
innllc  of  their  age  had  greatly  degenerated  from  its  ancient  dignity. 
It  afterwards  continued,  like  all  the  other  arts,  gradually  to  de» 
cline  J  yet,  in  the  fecond  century  before  Chriit,  the  giave,  judi- 
cious, and  well-informed  Polybius  afcribes  the  moft  extraordmary 
ctfvils  to  the  Grecian  niufic.     Polybius,  I.  iv.  c.  xx.  Sc  feq. 

the 
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the  mufical  treatife  of  Plutarch,  to  which  we  have  c  H  A  P. 

V. 

above  alluded,  which  is  extremely  fhort  and  im-  1    -  —  _i' 
perfect,  obfcure  throughout,   and  in   many  parts 
unintelligible  '*. 

Without  much  hiftorical  information,  however,  why  jn- 

1    .  ,         .  1     o  •  r  troduced 

we  may  venture  to   expiam   the  introduction    of  atthepub- 
mufical  entertainments   at  the  four  public  folem-  ^"^  games, 
nities.      Thefe  grand  fpeftacles  were  dcftined  to 
exhibit  an  embelliflied  reprefentation  of  tlie  ordj- 
nary  tranfiflions  <ii  real  life,  and  while  the  gym- 
naftic  and  equtibian  exeicifes  reprefented  the  image 
of  war,  the  moft  ferious  occupation  of  the  Greeks, 
mufic   recalled  the  memory  of  religion  and  love, 
their  moft  agreeable  amufements.      Befides  this,  Extent  of 
as  mufic  in  thofe  early  times  was  clofely  connefled  „^ui[c^" 
with  poetry",  and  as  the  ufe  of  profe  compofition 
was  not  known  in  Greece  till  the  time  of  Phere- 
cydes  of  Syros,    and  Cadmus   of  Miletus,    who 
flouriflied  only  five  hundred  and  forty-four  years 
before  Chrifl  ^*,  the  name  of  m.ufic  naturally  com- 
prehended all  the  learning  of  the  age  ;  and  to  ob- 
tain the  prize  in  the  mxufical  contefls,  was  equivalent 
to  the  glory  of  being  declared  fuperior  to  the  reft  of 
mankind  in  mental  abilities  and  endowments. 

?*  Mr.  Burette,  a  French  phyfician,  has  tianflated  this  treatife 
in  the  tenth  volume  ot  the  Memoirs  ot  the  Academy,  &c.  He 
finds  fewer  ditficiiitics  in  it,  than  prcfent  themfeives  to  men  far  better 
acquainted  v/ith  the  theory  and  prafiice  of  this  cltgant  art.  See 
Burney  on  Mufic,  vol.  i.  p.  36. 

35  The  lame  words  fignificd  a  fong  and  a  poem,  a  mufician  and 
a  poet  3   unui,   a.0 yuart u.  \   ut}\if   asitKot  <%Oi^ou      Uefych* 

36  Strabo,  1.  i.  . 

Thefe 
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CHAP.  Thefe  abilities  and  endowments  were  anciently 
.  _  '  I  regarded  in  proportion  to  their  utility.  Before 
Purpoics     jj^g  pradlce  of  writinpr  was  introduced,  the  hiftory 

to  wSuI)  It  *  '-'  / 

wns  ap-  of  pafl  events  could  be  preferred  only  by  tradi- 
^ "'  '  tion  i  and  tradition  was  rendered  more  fure  and 
pennanent,  by  being  committed  to  die  fafe  pro- 
teftion  of  harmonious  numbers  ".  The  cuilomary 
offices  of  religion  were  celebrated  in  poetical  com- 
pofition,  and  the  various  hymns  appropriated  to 
the  worfhip  of  particular  divinities,  were  retained 
by  the  faithful  memory  of  their  refpedive  votaries. 
The  tuneful  tribe,  who  were  thus  employed  to 
cxtoi  the  bounty  of  the  gods,  to  exalt  the  glory  of 
heroes,  and  to  record  and  perpetuate  the  accumu- 
lated wifdom  of  antiquity,  condefcended  alfo  to 
regulate  the  dudes,  and  to  improve  the  pleafures, 
of  private  life.  The  fame  bards  who  taught  the 
men  to  be  brave,  exhorted  the  women  to  be 
chaftc  ^'.  Poetry,  together  with  the  filler  arts  of 
inufic  and  dancing,  are  elegantly  called  by  Ho- 
mer the  chief  ornaments  of  the  feafb.  The  poet 
mufician  quelled  feditions  in  ftates  ^',  and  main- 
's tained  the  domellic  quiet  of  families  j  while  he 
publifhed  laws  of  the  moft  extenfive  influence  over 
the  whole  community,  he  difdained  not  to  animate 
the  humble  but  neceiTary  labours  of  the  mechanic ; 
every  profelTion  in  fociety,  even  the  meaneil  and 

irt'    n^uTtfet  yocf^    >)  9ro»»,T.*»)  Kut(x,vKiV%  7r«§»)A6i»  i»j  To  fLtcro)), 

Strabo,  I.  i. 

*'  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  Homer's  Dcmodicus. 
1©  See  what  is  faid  above  of  Tyitaeus,  p.  i82. 

moft 
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moft  vulgar,  was  encouraged  and  adorned  by  its  C  h  a  p. 
particular  fong  *° ;  and  the  moft  ordinary  tranf- 
adions  of  common  life,  however  trivial  and  low 
and  uninterefting  in  themfelves,  were  heightened 
and  ennobled  by  the  combined  charms  of  mufic 
and  poetry. 

The  degree  of  perfection  in  which  thefe  arts  are 
found  in  any  country,  depends  on  the  language 
and  charader  of  the  people  by  whom  they  are 
cultivated.  Of  this  there  is  abundant  proof  in 
the  hiftory  of  ancient,  as  well  as  in  that  of  modern 
nations.  The  melancholy,  ftern"**,  atrocious  and 
unrelenting  temper  of  the  Egyptians  (the  fuppofed 
inftruflors  of  Greece)  difqualified  that  nation 
either  for  improving  or  for  relilhing  the  beauties 
of  harmony.  The  harlh  diflbnance  of  the  eaftern 
languages,  their  deficiency  in  vowels,  and  the 
inflexible  thicknefs  of  their  founds,  rendered  them 
but  little  fufceptible  of  mufical  compofition.     The 

40  See  Athenasus  paflim,  and  the  difcourfes  on  the  Greek  fongs, 
in  the  3d  volume  of  the  excellent  feleftion  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy. 

4»  The  nature  of  the  government  furni/lies  another  reafon  for  the 
imperfeftion  of  Egyptian  mufic.  Homer  charafterifes  Egypt  by 
the  epithet  wix^oc,  bitter,  to  denote  the  rigid  feverlty  of  the  laws. 
Among  that  grave  and  formal  people,  the  hours  of  amufement,  as 
well  as  of  bufmefs,  were  prefcribed  by  law.  There  was  a  particu- 
lar time  of  the  day,  not  only  for  attending  the  courts  of  jufiice,  but 
for  walking,  bathing,  and  even  for  performing  the  duties  of  matri- 
mony. Diodor.  Siculus.  Poetiy,  mufic,  fculpture,  and  all  other 
arts,  were  regulated  by  exprefs  Itatute ;  and  if  we  may  believe 
Plato,  continued  invariable  for  many  thoufand  year*.  Plato  de  Le- 
gibus.  The  aufteiity  and  reftraints  of  defpotifm  are  inconfiltent 
with  that  flowing  freedom  ef  gepius  necelTary  to  the  pcrfeftion  of 
poetry. 

mufic 
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CHAP,  mufic   of  the   Egyptians  and  Orientals  therefore 
,_     '_    .  depended  rather  on  the  quantity  than  the  quaHty 
of  found  ;   and  the  principal  objeft  of  their  art  was 
rather   to   roufe   the   attention   by   noife,    than   to 
charm  the  foul  by  melody. 
Its  origin.       The  language  and  manners  of  the  Greeks  were 
of  a  different  and  a  far  fuperior  kind,  to  thofe  of 
the  neighbouring  nations.      Hence  may  be  de- 
duced the  origin  and  peculiar  excellence  o^  their 
mufic,  which,  though  injudicioufly  '^^  afcribed  to 
the   invention  of  Thracians,  iMyfians,'-  and  Other 
barbarous  ftrangers,  muft  have  been   the  natural 
produftion  of  Grecian  genius,  fince  the  three  moil 
ancient  modes  of  mufic  were  the  Dorian,  Ionian^ 
and   Eolian,    correfponding  with   the  three   great 
divifions  of  the  Hellenic  race,  and  the  tliree  principal 
diftindions  of  the  Hellenic  tongue  '*^ 
Caufes  of       The  perfection  of  language,  as  well  as  o^  mufic, 
the  peifec-  depends  on  the  m.elody  of  its  founds ;    their  m.ea- 
Grecian      fure  or  rhythm  j    their  variety  ;  and  their  fuitable- 
language     ^^1^^  j.^  ^t^^  fubjecSt  which  they  are  meant  todefcribe 

and  muiic.  ^     -^  •' 

or  to  exprefs.  The  circumftances  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  earhefl  periods  of  their  fociety  **  rendered 
♦hem  peculiarly  attentive  to  all  thefe  objefts.  They 
lived  continually  in  crowds  j  all  matters  of  confe- 
quence  were  decided  by  the  voice  of  the  afiembly; 

4»  While  detiaflion  referred  the  difcovery  of  inufic  to  ftrangers, 
vanity  referred  it  to  the  gods  ;  :ind  both  accounts  ferve  to  prove  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  art.     Plut.  de  Mufic. 

45  We  owt;  the  knowledge  of  this  important  circunulance  to  Hera- 
clides  of  Pontus,  the  contemporary  and  fcholar  of  Plato.  His  words 
arc  cited  by  AthenfEus,  1.  xiv.      ♦-. 

44  See  above,  chap,  ii, 

and. 
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and,  next  to  the  force  of  his  arm,  evsry  ^varrior  CHAP. 
i^clt-  liimfelf  indebted  tp  the  perfuafive  accents  of  his 
tongue.-  Tlie  perpetual  neceflity  of  employing  the 
power  of  eloquence  during  the  infancy  of  their 
political  ftate,  made, them  retain  the  original  tones 
and  cadences  by  which  men,  as  yet  unpraftifed 
in  the  ufe  of  arbitrary  figns,  had  made  known  their 
affedions  and  their  wants.  "  Thefe  tones  and  ca- 
dences, imitating  the  language  of  a^bion  (the  firfl 
and  mofb  natural  langiiage  of  foiitary  favages), 
pofieffed  a  degree  of  energy  and  of  w^armtli  which 
can  never  be  attained  by  the  mere  artifice  of  arti- 
culate founds  ■*'.  By  uniting  them  to  thefe  founds, 
tlie  Greeks  gave  ail  the  force  of  a  natural,  to  an 
arbitrary  fign.  Mufic  and  a6lion  were  incorpo- 
rated in  the  fubftance  of  their  fpeech ;  and  the 
defcriptive  power  of  words  was  extended  to  all 
thofe  objeifls  which  can  be  chara<5lerifcd  by  found 
and  motion,  or  which  the  various  modifications  of 
thefe  qualities  can  fuggeft  to  the  mind  of  man. 

A  language  thus  founded  on  the  broad  balls  of 
nature,  contained  within  itfelf  the  fruitful  feeds  of 
the  imitative  arts,  and  the  rich  materials  of  all  that 
is  beautiful  3,nd- graftd  in  literary  compoiition  *^   It 

is 

4J  See  an  excellent  difcourle  of  die  Abbe  Ainaut,  on  the  Greek. 
accents,  in  the  3d  volume  of  the  Choix  de  Memoirs. 

46  Thefe  words  very  inadequately  exprefs  the  r,^'vi;  and  the  j^a^o; 
of  Dionyfius,  de  Struil.  Orat.  Tiie  ingenious  and  philofophical 
critic  ranges  under  two  heads,  the  qualities  o(  flyle  fitted  to  pleafe 
the  ear  and  the  imagination.  Theie  are  the  Jzveet,  and  the  fair.  Un- 
der the  firft  are  contained  fmoothnefs,  beauty,  grace,  perfuaiion,  &c. 
Under  the  fecoud,  dignityj  weight,  magnificence,  and  force.     The 

two 
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CHAP,  is  a  fubjedt  of  equal  euriofity  and  importance,  to 
u  ■y'....j  examine  how  thefe  materiaU  were  wrought  up> 
and  how  thefe  feeds  were  unfolded.  In  attempt' 
ingj  with  much  diffidence,  to  give  fome  account 
of  this  delicate  and  refined  operation,  we  Ihall  ob- 
ferve  the  divifion  above  mentioned,  and  confidcr 
the  melody,  meafure,  variety,  and  expreflion  of 
the  Grecian  poetry  and  muficj  arts  once  deemed 
fo  intimately  connected,  that  their  disjunction  at 
the  Pythian  games,  of  which  we  have  already 
taken  notice,  was  emphatically  compared  by  an- 
cient writers  to  the  feparation  of  the  foul  and 
body. 
Melody  of      xhe  pleafure  arifing  from  the  agreeable  fuc- 

language.  -V  i       i  i        •  i  i 

ceffion  of  founds  depends  either  on  the  combina- 
tion of  letters,  or  on  that  of  mufical  tones*'.  The 
attention  which  the  Greeks  paid  to  the  former,  is 
evident  from  the  whole  ftrufture  of  their  language. 
Wherever  propriety  permits  *',  they  always  employ 
full,  open,  and  *'  magnificent  founds ;  innumerable 
rules  of  flexion  and  derivation  are  founded  merely 
on  the  pleafure  of  the  earj  and  the  great  principle 
of  the  fine  arts,  to  move  and  affeft,  without  fa- 
tiguing  die    fenfes,    cannot  be   better   illufbated, 

two  kinds  of  ftyle  have  a  fimilar  relation  to  each  other,  which  the 
pleaiures  of  the  tafte,  expreffed  by  the  word  n^t/?,  have  to  thoft  of 
the  eye,  expreffed  by  xaAoj. 

47  Dionyfjus  comprehends  both  under  the  word  ^eTvor,  melody. 

4*  The   TO  TTfETTci,  Dionyfius   obferves,    may  foraetiraes  require 
barfti,  clofe,  and  dil'agreeable  Ibur.ds. 

49  Xhe  fwyjfAoTr^iTri,-  of  Dionyfius. 

than 
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than  by  the  inimitable  compofition '°  of  Elements  chap. 
which  charadierifes  the  general  texture  of  the 
Grecian .  tongue.  •  .'Whether  the  ancient  poets  and 
orators  difcoyered  this  compofition  by  inveftiga- 
tion,  or  only  preferred  it  from  tafle,  is  a  queflion 
that  may  Be  eafily  anfwered,  if  we  refleft,  that 
fuch  a  difcovery  by  inveftigation  fuppofes  an 
acquaintance  with  the  moft  abftrufe  principles  of 
philofophy,  principles  altogether  unknown  in  that 
.,:.early  age,  during  which  the  compofition  of  ele- 
mental founds  attained  its  higheft  beauty  and  per- 
feftion.  We  may  therefore  without  temerity 
conclude,  that  fentiment  firft  direfted  to  the  prac- 
tice of  thofe  rules  which  reafon  afterwards  ap- 
proved; and  that  this  progrefs  equally  obtained  in 
the  articulation  of  voice,  and  the  intonation  of 
found. 

The  latter,  the  agreeable  compofition  of  which  Melody  of 
is  properly  ftyled  melody,  was  improved  to  fuch      "  '^' 
an  extraordinary  degree  about  the  time  of  Homer, 
as  rendered  the  produftions  of  Olympus,  and  other 
ancient  poet-muficians,  the  admiration  of  all  fuc- 
'ceeding  ages.      Unfortunately  for  the  hillory  of 
^*  the   arts,  we    have  not  any  fuch  analyfis   of  the 
"mufic  of  Ofympus,  as  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnafTus 
has  left  us  of  the  poetry  of  Homer.     We  are  in- 
formed, however,  that  the  ancient  melody  was  not 

so  As  all  languages  are  relative  to  the  organs  of  fpeech,  they  may 
all  be  analized  into  about  twenty-four  letters,  or  elemental  lounds, 
the  combination  of  which  forms  the  wonderful  variety  of  language  j 
a  variety  refulting  from  the  refpeaive  characters  and  cucumltances  of 
different  nations. 

Vol.  I,  R  only 


•>?? 
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CHAP,  only  divided,  liice  the  modern,  by  tones  and  feml-- 

'  tones,    but    alfo    diftinguiflied    by  the    diefis,    or 

quarter- tone  j  an  interval  of  which  modern  mufi- 

The  dif-    cians  rarely  make  ufe.     The  genus  of  mufic,  re- 

nera.         gulated  by  this  interval,  a  genus  to  which  the  mofl 

powerful  effe6ts  are  afcribed  by  ancient  writers, 

was  known  by  the  name  of  the  enharmonic  j  the 

genus,   proceeding  by  femitones,   was   called  the 

chromatic  i  and  the  diatonic,  which  denotes  a  pro- 

grefTion  by  tones  and  fem.itones,  exprefled  a  mu- 

fical   fcale  nearly  refembling  that  of  the  modern 

nations  of  Europe  ^\ 

Thefe  obfervations  will  give  the  reader  an  idea 

of  the  intervals  in  the  different  genera ^  which  is 

all   that  we    can  learn  on  this   fubjeft  from  the 

learned  colleftion  of  Meibomius.     In  none  of  the 

mufical  treatifes  in  that  colleftion  do  we  find  any 

Ipecimen  of  ancient  melody  j  nor  are  we  enabled, 

by  any  circumllance  mentioned  in  them,  to  afcer- 

tain  the  qualities  which  formed  its  principal  merit. 

Peculiar      Xhc  invention  of  the  enharmonic  genus  is  afcribed 

enharmo-    by  rlutarch  to  Olympus,  who  happening  to  llcip 

explained,   certain  intervals  in  the  diatonic  fcale,  obferved  the 

beauty  of  the  effeft,  and  the  peculiar  force   and 

character  which  the  regular  omifTion  of  the  fame 

intervals   beftowed  on   the   melody.      Upon    this 

obfervationy  he   is    faid   to  have  founded  a  new 

51  It  is  fufficient  to  expluin  the  things  iignificd  by  the  enharmonic 
and  diatonic.  When,  or  why,  thefe  names  were  bellowed  on  the 
two  kinds  of  mulic  which  they  refpe(5lively  denote,  is  difputed  by 
philologifts  J  and  I  have  not  met  with  any  thing  on  the  fubjeft  that 
feemed  worthy  of  being  tranfcribed. 

genus 
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genus  of  miific  remarkable  for  fimplicity,  gravity,  chap. 
and  grandeur.     Thefe  qualities  might,  doubtlefs,  ,  ^ 

be  produced  by  the  happy  difcovery,  feconded  by 
the  lofty  genius  of  Olympus;  and  to  them,  per- 
haps, we  may  refer  the  enthufiafm  and  fablimity 
by  which  his  compofitions  were  diilinguifned.  The 
employing  of  the  greater  intervals  fupported  the 
dignity  and  character,  while  the  ufe  of  the  diefis 
chiefly  contributed  to  the  refinement  and  delicacy, 
of  Grecian  mufic.  The  bold  feparation  of  notes 
exprelTed  the  firmer  feelings,  and  defcribed  the 
ftronger  emotions  of  the  foul ;  while  the  more  in- 
fenfible  diftin6lions  of  found  painted  the  innume- 
rable Ihades  and  faint  flu6tuations  of  pafTion;  as 
when  the  voice  gradually  afcended  through  the 
fmallefl  perceptible  divifions,  it  would  admirably 
exprefs  the  progrefs  of  a  refpedful  but  ardent  af- 
fedion,  unable  to  hide,  yet  afraid  to  reveal  its 
force,  and  driving  by  repeated  efforts  to  overcome 
its  natural  timidity. 

But  by  whatever  conjectures  we  may  explain  the  Connec- 

/.  .  ,  .         .  -  tion  be- 

powers  or    ancient  enharmonic,   it  appears   from  tween  the 
the  univerfil  confent  of  Greek  writers,  that   the  "i^'o'^y  °^ 

language 

melody  of  mufic  and  of  language  differed  only  in  and  mufic^ 
degree,  not  in  kind.  The  variations  of  accent y 
for  that  is  the  proper  word  to  exprefs  the  melody 
of  language,  feldom  exceeded,  in  common  dif- 
courfe,  the  difference  of  three  notes  and  a  halfj 
which  makes  Dionyfius  obferve,  that  it  never  ex- 
ceeds the  compafs  of  one  interval,  the  diapente, 
or  fifth.  He  pretends  not,  however,  that  in 
rhetorical  declamation,    the  flexions  of  the   voice 

R  2  were 
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were  fo  narrowly  circumfcribedj  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  poetry,  their  range  v/as  always  more  ex- 
tenfive  than   in  the  moft  animated  profe.     When 
the   poet    therefore  compofed   his   verfe,    he    was 
obliged  to  pay  an  equal  attention  to  accent  and  to 
quantity:  the  acutenefs  and  gravity  of  founds,  as 
well  as  the  length  and  fhortnefs  of  fyllables,  con- 
tributed to  the  effed  of  his  art;  and  each  particu- 
lar word  having  not  only  its  determined  duration, 
but  its  appropriated  tones,  obtained  that  place  in 
the  verfe  which  was  felt  to  be   moft  agreeable  to 
the  ear,  and  beft  adapted  to  the  fubject.     The 
poet    therefore  naturally   performed   the  office  oi 
the  mufician,  and  clothed  his   own  thoughts  and 
fentiments  with  that  combination  of  founds,  which 
rendered  them  moft  beautiful  and  expreffive. 
ofqiian-         _^c  acccnt  regulated  the  melody,  quantity  rcgu- 
rhythsn.      latcd  the  rhythm   of  ancient  mufic.      The  moft 
melodious  fucceffion  of  tones,  however  flattering 
to  tlie  ear,  muft  foon  become   tirefome   and  dif- 
agreeable,  Vv'hen  continued  Vv-ithout  interruption  or 
paufe,  and  undiftinguiftied  by  fuch  proportions  of 
duration,  as   are  readily  feized  and  meafured  by 
the  fenfes.     This  truth  the  Greeks  illuftrated  by  a 
comparifon.      The  moft  brilliant  compofition  of 
colours  is  nothing  better,  they  obferved,  than  a  gaudy 
ftiow,  dazzling  the  fight  for  a  moment,  but  paffing 
afterwards   difregarded   and   unobferved.      But  to 
this  ftiowy  colouring  let  the  painter  add  the  foiid 
beauties  of  defign,  and  he  will  convert  an  empty 
amufement  of  the  eye,  into  an  elegant  entertain- 
ment of  the  fancy.     What  defign  is  to  colouring, 
8  meafure 
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meafure  is  to  melody.    It  is  meafure  that  animates  chap. 
the  fong,  and  which,  combined  with  the  inimitable  »  ,  -/-  _y 
charms  of  Grecian  verfe,  produced  thofe   extra- 
ordinary efFedtsj  which  the  ignorance  and  credulity 
of   early  ages   weakly  deemed    miraculous.      On  of  pro- 
meafure  principally  depended  the  different  modes  ex'pieffion. 
of  mufic,  by  which  the  moft  oppofite  pafllons  were 
alternately  excited    in    the    mind ;    and    courage, 
pride,    timidity,    love,    anger,  refentment,  fuccef- 
fively  diffufed   through   a  numerous   aflembly,    at 
the  will  of  a  fkilful  compofer.     The  difference  of 
modes,  indeed,  arofe  alfo,  in  fome  meafure,  from 
the  difference  of  key;  and  the  fame  fucceffion  of 
founds,  pronounced  with  various  degrees  of  acute- 
nefs    or    gravity,    may   doubtlefs   produce    effe6ls 
more  or  lefs  powerful :  but  diffimilar  effefts  it  never 
can  produce;  fo  that  the  grandeur  of  the  Doric, 
the   polifhed  elegance  of  the  Ionic,  the  foothing 
fweetnefs  of  the  Eolic  mode^%  muft  have  refulted 
from  the  rhythm  or  meafure,  which  governing  the 
movement  of  the  verfe,   thereby  determined  its 
exprefilon. 

Befides  thefe  three  modes,  formerly  mentioned  _ 
as  the  original  invention  of  Greece,  the  natives  of 
that  country  gradually  adopted  feveral  others  that 
had  been  difcovered  by  the  neighbouring  nations; 
particularly  the  Phrygian,  confecrated  to  religious 
ceremonies,  and  the  Lydian,  appropriated  to  the 
exprefTion  of  complaint  or  forrow.     The  variety, 

5*  Lucian  Harmon,   fub  initio,   &  Heradid.   apud    Athenaeum, 
1.  xiv. 

R  3  indeed, 


tnulic. 
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CHAP,  indeed,  at  length  became  greater  than  can  be  eafily 

c '^ i  conceived  by  fuch  as  are  unacquainted  with  the 

Of  the  va-  mechanifiTi  of  ancient  lan^uaejes.  Every  fpecies 
perfeaion  of  verfc  (and  of  verfe  there  were  above  an  hundred 
of  Grecian  ^^^^^^^^  V\Vi^^)  occafioned  a  change  of  mufical 
meafure,  and  introduced  what,  in  mufical  lan- 
guage, may  be  called  a  different  time.  Thefe 
m.eafures  were  only  to  be  employed  agreeably  to 
the  rules  of  propriety  and  decorum,  which  had 
been  difcovered  in  thofe  great  principles  of  nature 
to  which  all  rules  of  art  muft  ultimately  be  re- 
ferred. A  flov;  fucceCion  of  lengthened  tones  ex- 
preffed  moderation  and  firmnefsj  a  rapid  inequality 
of  verfe  betrayed  diforderiy  and  ignoble  pafTionsi 
the  mind  was  tranfported  by  fudden  tranfitions, 
and  roufed  by  impetuous  reiterations  of  founds  a 
gradual  afcent  of  notes   accorded  with  all  thofe 

o 

affections  which  warm  and  expand  the  heart;  and 
the  contrary  movemient  naturally  coincided  with 
fuch  fentiments  as  deprefs  the  fpirits,  and  extin- 
guiHi  the  generous  a;  dour  of  the  foul.  Having 
fixed,  with  the  moft  accurate  precifion,  the  wide 
variety  of  modes  and  genera.,  the  Greeks  feldom 
confounded  them  in  the  fame  piece,  and  never 
applied  them  to  any  fubje6l  which  diey  had  not 
been  originally  deflined  to  exprefs.  The  natural 
perceptions  of  tafle  were  gradually  ftrengthened  by 
habit;  the  principles  of  m.ufic  were  clearly  afcer- 
tained,  and  univerfally  underftcod;  and  polfeffmg 
the  warmth  and  energy  of  the  language  of  nature, 
they  acquired  the  perfpicuity  and  extent  of  the 
language  of  convention.     This   is  juftly  deemed 

the 
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the  height  of  mufical   perfedtion ",    and   to  this  CHAP, 
height  the  Greeks  had  attained,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  6th  century  before  Chrift. 

5J  The  queftion,  whether  the  Greeks  knew  mufic  in  parts,  has 
been  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Burette  (Memoires  de  I'Academie 
des  Infcriptions) ;  by  RoufTeau  (Diclionaire  de  Mufique)  5  and  by 
Dr.  Burney  (Hiftory  of  Mufic,  vol.  i.  p.  146,  &  feq.).  Thefe 
writers,  v/ho  are  fowell  entitled  to  decide  on  this  fubject,  pronounce 
the  Greeks  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  counterpoint.  But  that 
their  ignorance  in  thisrefpeft  did  not  detract  from  the  perfe6tion,  or 
diminifh  the  effects  of  their  mufic,  may  be  credited,  on  the  unfufpi- 
cious  teflimony  of  an  ingenious  Italian.  "  II  contrapunto,  effendo 
**  compofito  di  varie  parti,  I'una  acuta,  I'altera  grave,  quefta  di 
*'  andamento  prefto,  quella  di  tardo,  que  hanno  a  trovarfi  infieme, 
**  &  ferir  Torecchie  ad  un  tempo,  come  potrebbe  egli  muovcre  mell' 
*'  animo  noflro,  una  tal  determinata  pafTione,  la  quale,  di  fua  na- 
*•  tura,  rechiede  un  determinate  moto,  et  un  determinato  tuono  ?" 
Algorotti,  Saggio  fopra  TOpera  in  Mufica. 


R^ 
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CHAP.     VI. 

The  Grecian  -Bards. — Heroic  Poetry. — Change  of 
Manners. — Iambic  or  Satire. — Elegy. — Tyrt^uSy 
CallinuSy  Mimnermus. — Life  of  Archilochus. — 
Terpander, — Lyric  Poetry.  —  The  Nine  Lyric 
Poets. — Sapphoy  AldeuSy  Anacreon^  Myrtis,  Co- 
rinna,  Pindar. — Effe5fs  of  the  Sacred  Games, — 
Strength.  —  Courage.  —  Contempt  of  Prejudices. — 
'Jajie.  — Moral  Principle. — Intellectual  Powers, 
. — Genius. 

O  E  T  R  Y  has  defcribed  the  wonderful  efFe6ls 
of  Grecian  mufiCi  and  the  inimitable  excel- 
Early  per    \^^^^  ^c  ^.TiQizxiX.  Docts  Can   alone  render  the  de- 

lection  or  i 

the  Gre-  fcription  credible.  Yet  the  early  perfeftion  of 
and  poetry  thele  elegant  arts,  afferted  by  the  graveft  writers 
of  antiquity,  feems  extremely  inconfiflent  with  the 
received  doftrines  concerning  the  progrefs  of  civH 
fociety.  Both  in  the  ancient  and  modern  world, 
the  great  fyftem  of  pra6tical  knowledge,  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  ufeful  purpofes  of  human  life,  appears 
to  have  been  flowly  raifed,  and  gradually  extended, 
by  fucceflive  trials,  and  reiterated  efforts.  Among 
favages,  fcarcely  any  diflindion  of  profefTions  takes 
place  J  the  activity  of  each  individual  fupphes 
his  own  wants.  During  the  intermediate  ftages 
of  fociety,  men  are  flill  condemned  to  a  wide 
variety  of  occupations ;  and  their  attention  being 

diftraded 
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diftraded  by  a  multiplicity  of  purfuits,  it   is  im-  chap. 

pofllble   that,  in  any  one  art,  they  Ihould  reach  • ^-  __} 

proficiency,  or  even  afpire  to  excellence.  But, 
contrary  to  this  obfervation,  the  Grecian  mufic 
and  poetry  are  reprefented  as  moft  perfedl  ia  their 
united  ftate ;  the  immortal  fathers  of  verfe  excelled 
alike,  it  is  faid,  in  all  the  various  kinds  of  poetical 
compofition ' ;  and  their  inimitable  produdlions 
were  fo  far  from  advancing,  by  a  gradual  progrefs, 
to  perfection,  that  the  moft  ancient  are,  by  uni- 
verlal  confent,  entitled  to  a  juft  preference "". 

The  hiftory  of  thefe  admired  authors  is,  un- 
fortunately, as  uncertain,  as  their  merit  was  il- 
luftrious.  The  Greeks  poffeffing  much  tradi- 
tionally and  little  recorded  information  concerning 
the  antiquities  of  their  country,  the  great  inventors 
of  arts,  and  generous  benefaftors  of  fociety,  have 
been  deprived  of  their  merited  fame  and  well- 
earned  honours.  Their  names  indeed,  like  firm 
rocks  refifting  the  alTaults  of  the  ocean,  bid  defiance 
to  the  depredations  of  time ;  but  of  Linus,  Orpheus, 
MufcEus,  and  Melampus,  little  elfe  than  the  names 
remain  J  and  to  determine  the  time  in  which  they 

»  We  are  told  by  Ariftotle,  In  the  4th  chapter  of  his  Poetics,  that 
Homer  wrote  an  iambic  poem,  intitled  Margites,  bearing  the  fame 
relation  to  comedy  and  fatire,  that  the  Iliad  bears  to  tragedy  and 
panegyric.  Notwithftanding  the  exprefs  teftimony  of  the  great  critic, 
two  veiy  elegant  fcholars  have  faid,  that  the  hexameter  was  the 
only  kind  of  verfe  known  in  the  time  of  Homer;  the  Abbe  Arnaut, 
jn  his  excellent  difcourfe  on  the  Greek  accents,  and  Mr.  Burette,  in 
his  Commentary  on  Plut.  de  Mufic. 

*  Graecorum  antiqiilfliraa  quaeque  fcripta  vel  optima.  Horat. 
Epift.  1.  ii.  Ep.  I.- 

fiourifhed, 
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CHAP,  flourifhed,  was  a  matter  of  as  much  difficulty  two 
VI.  .  .        .       , 

thoufand  years  ago  ^,  as  it  remains  in  the  prefent 

age. 

Since  even  the  chronology  of  the  ancient  bard.'i 

is  fo  extremely  uncertain*,  it  cannot  be  expedied 

that  we   fhould  be   able   to  give  a  circumilantial 

account  of  their  life  and  writings.     Inftead  of  con- 

fidering  m/inutely,  therefore,  the  private  hiftory  of 

3  Herodotus,  who  read  his  hiftory  at  the  Olympic  games  444. 
years  B.  C.  expreffes  himfelf  as  follows :  "  Homer  and  Heficd  lived 
"  about  four  hundred  years  ago;  not  more;  and  thefe  are  the  poets 
•'  who  compofed  a  Theogony  for  the  Greeks;  who  affigned  to  the 
"  gods  their  refpeStive  appellations  and  epithets ;  diftinguiflied  their 
"  feveral  forms ;  and  defined  the  arts  in  which  they  excelled,  and 
"  the  honours  to  which  they  were  entitled.  As  to  the  poets  who 
'*  are  fuppofed  to  have  preceded  them,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they 
*'  fiourifhed  in  a  later  age."  According  to  Herodotus,  therefore, 
the  age  of  Homer  is  fifty  years  later  than  it  is  placed  by  the  marbles 
of  Paros.  But  on  this  lubjeft  we  have  furer  evidence  than  any 
monuments  of  marble,  or  even  the  teftimony  of  Herodotus  can  af- 
ford. The  circumftantial  minutenefs,  and  infinite  variety,  which 
charafterile  the  Iliad  and  OdyfTey,  prove  their  inimitable  author  to 
have  lived  near  the  times  which  he  defcribes.  He  converfed  in  his 
youth  with  thofe  who  had  feen  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war;  and, 
in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  beheld  the  grandchildren  of  .^neas,  Ulyfles, 
Achilles,  and  Agamemnon. 

Ntr»  d";  dri  Aiyuao  yivoq  T^utacxi  avotaffn 

Ken  iruih;  Tfcti^m  to»  xev  /xiTOTrtcrGs  yevcovroci.  Iliad.  XX.  ver.  306. 
The  learned  reader  may  confult  the  note  on  the  palTage  in  Clerk's 
Homer,  v/here  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus  is  quoted,  to  prove  that 
the  poet  fays  nothing  inconfiftent  with  ^neas's  voyage  into  Italy. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  force  of  the  criticifm  evaporates  in  Mr. 
Pope's  tranflation. 

♦  The  preceding  note  proves  the  ignorance  of  Herodotus,  and  his 
contemporaries,  concerning  the  hiftory  of  their  ancient  bards ;  fince 
of  thefe  venerable  fatiiers  of  the  Gre(iian  religion  and  policy,  two 
are  mentioned  by  Homer  himfelf;  Linus,  in  the  defcription  of  the 
ihield  of  Achilles,  II.  xviii.;  Melampus,  in  the  jith  book  of  the 
Odyffey,  V£r.  15. 

individualsj 
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individuals,  a  tafk  v/hich  fuits  neither  the  defign  chap. 

.  .  VI. 

of  the  prefent  work,  nor  the  incredulity  of  the  -.  -^-  j 
prefent  age,  we  fnall  endeavour  to  explain  the  ge- 
neral nature  and  tendency  of  their  profeflion,  as 
well  as  the  circumfrances  v/hich  confpired  to  raile 
it  to  that  rank  and  dignity  which  it  long  held  in 
fociety.  During  the  heroic  ages,  the  Grecian 
poets  had  one  uniform  charafter;  and  if  we  may 
depend  on  the  pofitive  aflertions  of  antiquity,  the 
fame  individual  was  alike  fuccefsfui  in  the  various 
branches  of  his  divine  art^  The  earliefl  poets, 
therefore,  may  be  reprefented  in  one  piflure,  and 
delineated  by  the  fame  ftrokes,  until  their  profef- 
fion  came  to  be  feparated  into  different  departments. 
We  fliall  then  diftinguiih  the  heroic,  iambic,  lyric, 
elegiac,  and  other  kinds  of  poetical  compofition-j 
offer  fome  account  of  the. improvers  of  each  par- 
ticular fpeciesj  and  examine  fuch  fragm.ents  of 
their  works  as  deferve  attention,  not  m.erely  on 
account  of  their  own  intrinfic  merit,  but  as  genuine 
and  authentic,  and  indeed  the  only  genuine  and 
authentic  tranfcripts  of  the  manners  of  that  early 
age  in  which  they  were  compofed. 

In   ancient   Greece,    the  favourites    of  fortune  The  Gre- 
were  often   the  favourites  of  the  mufes.      There  '^'^"^''^'*^^- 
remain   not,    indeed,    the  works  of  any  Grecian 
king;  but  we  are  told  by  Homer,  that  Achilles 
fung  to  his  lyre   the  glory  of  heroes  j  Amphion, 
to  whofe   mufical  powers   fuch  wonderful*  effefts 

5  There  are  not  any  two  kinds  of  poetry  more  ditFerent  than  thofe 
afcriljed  to  Homer  by  Ariltoile,  Poetic,  chap.  iv. 

6  Movet  Amphion  lapides  canenclo.  Hor. 

I  are 
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CHAP,  aj-e  afciibed,  reigned  in  Thebes ;  the  poet  Me- 
larnpus  obtained  royal  authority  in  Argos ;  and 
Chiron,  the  wife  Centaur^,  though  defcended  of 
the  mofl:  illuftrious  anceftors,  and  intitled  to  the 
firft  rank  among  the  ThefTahan  princes,  preferred 
to  the  enjoynaent  of  power,  the  cultivation  of 
poetry,  and  retired,  with  \)'is  favourite  mufes,  to 
a  folitary  cavern  at  the  foot  of  mount  Pelion, 
which  was  foon  rendered,  by  the  fame  of  his  abili- 
ties, the  mioft  celebrated  fchool  of  antiquity*. 

The  muucal  arts  v.'ere  not  only  deemed  worthy 
the  ambition  of  princes,  but  thought  capable  of 
elevating  ordinary  men  to  the  firft  ranks  in  fociety. 
By  excelling  in  fuch  accomplifliments,  Anthes  of 
Bceotia,  Oien  of  Lycia,  Olympus  of  Phrygia^, 
obtained  the  higheft  pre-eminence.  Nor  was  it 
during  their  lifetime  only  that  they  enjoyed  the 
happy  fruits  of  their  elegant  labours.  They  were 
regarded  as  peciilia'-ly  deferving  of  a  double  immor- 
tality 5  living  for  ever  in  the  memory  of  men,  and 
being  admitted,  according  to  the  belief  of  antiquity, 
to  the  moft  diftinguiflied  honours  in  the  celeftiai 


7  Moft  of  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war  were  his  difclples, 
Xenoph.  de  Vcnat.  I'ub  initio. 

^  Xtnoph.   ibid. 

9  Mr.  Burette  has  coIle6led  the  moft  interefting  particulars  con- 
ceinir)<r  thefe  baids,  in  his  Commentary  on  Plut.  de  Mufic. 

'"  Mufaciim  ante  onincs.  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  It  is  not  eafy  to  dif- 
cover  the  reafon  why  Virgil,  in  his  Elyfium,  has  placed  Mufeus  be- 
fore ail  the  reft.  This  ventrahls  bard,  by  ibnie  called  the  fon,  by 
others  the  dilciple  of  Oipheus,  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  .■\ttica.  The  admirer  of  Grecian  eloquence  (Orabant  Canf- 
fas  uielius)  intended,  perhaps,  to  compliment  the  country  of  Mufaeus. 

It 
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It  hns  been  already  obferved,  that  the  texture  of  c  H  a  p. 

the  Grecian  tongue  was  fingularly  well  adapted  to  t        ' , 

the  improvement  of  poetry  j  and  this  favourable 
circumftance  was  admirably  feconded  by  the  po- 
litical condition  of  the  Greeks  in  the  early  periods 
of  their  fociety.  Religion  then  formed  the  fole 
principle  of  government;  and  the  belief  of  reli- 
gion was  chiefly  fupported  by  the  Theogonies", 
while  its  ceremonies  were  principally  adorned  by 
the  hymns  of  the  bards.  Thefe  two  kinds  of  poetry, 
doubtlefs  the  moft  ancient  and  the  mofl  venerable, 
formed  the  main  pillars  of  the  political  edifice j 
and  the  elTential  parts  of  this  edifice  confifting  in 
the  praife  of  the  gods,  its  brighteft  ornaments  were 
compofed  of  the  glory  of  heroes.  The  hymns 
maintained  the  pov/er  of  religion,  the  fong  ani- 
mated to  valour;  and  both  powerfully  affected 
that  peculiar  fenfibility  of  temper,  and  that  ro- 
mantic turn  of  fancy,  the  prevailing  charadlerillics 
of  Greece  during  the  heroic  ages. 

Neither  the  Riiners  of  the  north,  nor  the  Trou-  Their  in- 
badours  of  Provence,  nor  the  Bards  of  Germany,  foaety 
nor  even  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  poffeffed 
more  diftinguifhed  authority  than  the  Aoidoi,  or 
Rhapfodifls,  of  the  Greeks.  The  firll  requifite 
of  their  profefiion  was,  to  know  many  foothing 
tales'";  and  it  was  the  daily  objeft  of  their  art,  to 

*'  A  Theogony  is  a  poem  expkiining,  not  merely,  as  the  name 
denotes,  the  generation,  but  alio  the  hillory  of  the  gods.  Molt  of 
the  ancient  poets  mentioned  in  the  text  wrote  Theogonies.  Diod. 
].  iii.     Plut.  de  Mufic. 

'*  UiXhx  9£^xT>;^l«.  Homer. 

delight 


fluence  on 
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CHAP,  delight  gods  and  men".     The  piety  of  the  priefi:, 

i_„-^l-  i  and  the  inipiration  of  the  prophet,  were  inti- 
mately connecbed  with  the  enthufiafm  of  poetry; 
and  poets,  who  had  celebrated  the  glory  of  the 
pad,  were  naturally  employed  to  rear  the  hopes  of 

Their  tra-  the  future  generation'*.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  ancient  bards  had  frequent  avocations 
fi-om  their  literary  labours.  The  curiofity,  natu- 
ral to  men  of  genius,  would  frequently  tempt 
them  to  vifit  diftant  countries.  The  admiration 
paid  to  their  abilities  could  only  be  upheld  by 
novelty.  Both  inclination  and  intereft,  therefore, 
would  prompt  them  to  fail  to  foreign  lands,  to 
examine  their  civil  and  religious  inftitutions,  and 
to  converfe  Vv'ith  their  priefts  and  poets,  from 
whom  they  might  derive  fuch  information  as 
would  enable  them,  on  their  return  home,  to  fur- 
prife,  entertain,  and  inftru6t  their  fellow-citizens. 

Of  all  nations,  the  Greeks  enjoyed  moft  ad- 
vantages for  travelling  J  and  of  all  Grecian  pro- 
feffions,  that  of  the  bard.  The  general  diffulion 
of  their  national  language  and  colonies,  as  well  as 
the  facred  character  with  which  they  were  invefled, 
entitled  this  venerable  clafs  of  men  to  expect  a 
fecure  retreat  among  the  moll  inhofpitable  bar- 
barians.    Whatever  country  they  vifited,  the  ele- 

'5    QiOiri  Hut  KvGjwroii-i  anhvj,  HOMF.R. 

'4  In  early  ages,  the  education  of  youth  was  entrufted  only  to  the 
fiift  ranks  in  Tociety.  This  profefTion  was  praftifed  in  Greece  by 
Homer,  as  we  learn  from  his  life,  falfely  afcribed  to  Herodotus, 
yet  certainly  very  ancient.  In  Gaul  it  belonged  to  the  Druids. 
Vid.  Casfar  dc  Eello  Gnllico,  ).  vi. 

gant 
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gant  entertainment  derived  from  their  art   pro-  ^^^P- 
cured  them  a  welcome  reception  at  religious  feili-  .,    -^' ^ 
vals,  and  all  public  folemnities.     Amidft  the  rnoft  J^'^  J"<^- 
dreadful  calamities  which  affiift  mankind,  the  bards  longing  to 
alone  w^re  exempted  from  the  common  danger.  |.^ae!r^^" 
They   could  behold,  in  fafety,  the  tumult  of  the 
battle;   they  could  witnefs,  undiflurbed,  the  horror 
of  a  city  taken  by  ftorm  ;   calm  and  ferene  them- 
felves,    they  might  contemplate   the  furious  con-  , 
fli£ls,    and   wild  .  agitations,    of  the  palTions.      k 
belonged  to  them  only,  and  to  the  facred  charavSler 
of  the  herald,  to  obferve   and  examine,  without 
perfonal  danger,    the  natural  exprefiions  of  fear, 
rage,  or  defpair,  in  the  countenances  and  geilures 
of  the  vanquifhed,  as  well  as  the  infolcnt  trium.ph 
of  fuccefs,  the  fury  of  refentment,  the  avidity  of 
gain,  and  the  thirft  of  blood,  in  the  wild  afpeft 
and  mad  demeanour  of  the  viflors.     Having  con- 
fidered   at  full  leifure   the   mofb  ftriking  peculia- 
rities of  thofe  agitated  and  diftrefsful  fcenes,  the 
poet   might  retire  to  his   cavern,  or  grotto,  and  favo-jrable 
there  delineate, :  in  fecure  tranquillity,  fuch  a  v/arm  poetical 
and  exprefTive  pi6lure  of  the  manners  and  mif-  'i"d'<^s. 
fortunes  of  men,   as  fhould  aftonilli  his  contem- 
poraries, and  excite  the  fympathetic  terror  and  j^ity 
of  the  moft  diftant  poflerity. 

If  the  Grecian  bards  were  fortunate  in  obferv-  Peculiar 
ing  fuch  events  of  their  own  age   as  were  moft  t^Jes"  of 
fufceptiblc  of  the  ornaments  of  poetical  imitation,  the  age  in 
they  were  ftill  more  fortunate  in  living  at  a  period  lived. 
which  afforded  a  wonderful  variety  of  fuch  events. 
Amidft  the  unfettled  turbulence  of  rifing  flates, 

the 
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c  H  A.  P.  the  foundation  and  deftru6tion  of  cities,   the  per- 

VI.  .     .  -      .  ^ 

^  -^-  _■  petual  wars  and  negotiations  of  neighbouring  com- 
munities, they  were  daily  prefented  with  fubjedts 
worthy  the  grandeur  of  the  heroic  mufe.     The 
efhabhfhment  of  colonies,  the  origin  of  new  fuper- 
ftitions,    as  well  as  the  imaginary  legends   which 
fupported  the  old,  furnifhed  copious  materials  for 
many  a  wondrous  fong.     Thefe  materials,  being 
eagerly  embraced  by  the  choice,  were  embellifhed 
by  the  fancy  of  the  early  bards ;  who,  continually 
rehearfing  them  to  their  contemporaries,  had  an 
opportunity  of  remarking,  in  their  approbation  or 
difiike,  the  circumflances  neceflary  to  be  added, 
taken  away,    or  altered,    in  order  to  give  their 
produftions   the  happieft  efFed,   and  the  higlieft 
The  per-    degree  of  ftrength  and  beauty.      As  writing  was 
authority"^  little  pra£lifed  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating 
"^  their      knowledge,  fucceeding  poets  learned  to  repeat  the 
verfes  of  their  predecefTors  ;  and,  having  treafured 
them  in  their  memory,  they  adopted  them  as  their 
own.      Frequent   repetition,    attended   with  fuch 
careful  obfervations  as  were  natural  to  men  whofe 
character  depended  on  the  fuccefs  of  their  art,  led 
to  new  alterations  and  amendments  ** ;    and  their 
performances,  thus  improving  by  degrees,  acquired 
that  juft  meafure  of  perfe6lion,  to  which  nothing 
could  with  propriety  be  added,  and  from  which 
nothing   could   widi    propriety    be    taken    away. 
In  this  manner,  perhaps,  the  Iliad  and  OdyfTey 

Aiiftot.  Poet.  c.  iv. 

received 
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received   the  laft  polllh;    the  harmonious  anima-  cha.p, 
tion  of  poetry  was  admired  as  tlie  language  of  the  e—- y-l.«; 
gods  j  and  poets,  originally  the  m.initters  of  hea- 
ven, the  imtruftors  of  youth,  and  the  rewarders  of    > 
merit,  were  finally  regarded  as  the  great  authors  of 
religion,    the   principal    benefadlors    of  mankind, 
and,    as    Ihall    be   explained   hereafter,    the   wife 
legiflators  of  nations. 

As  the  lingular  manners  and  events  of  the  he-  Change  of 
roic   ages  naturally  produced  the  lofty  drains  of  ^fd'i^ntro. 
the  epic  mufe,  fo  the  ftate  of  fociety  in  Greece,  ^uaion  of 
during  the  immediately  fucceeding  periods,  higli-  catiie. ' 
ly  favoured  the   introdudlion  of  other    kinds   of 
poetry.      The    abolition    of  the    royal    govern- 
ments gave  free  fcope  to   the  a6livity  and  tur- 
bulence of  democracy  ;    and    the  rivalfhips    and 
enmities  of  neighbouring  Hates,  rankling  in  the 
minds  of  their  citizens,    prepared    the  imagina- 
tions of  men  for  taking  a  malignant  pleafure  in 
v/orks  of  inveftive  and  reproach.     The  innume- 
rable caufes    of  alienation,    hatred,    and   difguft, 
which  operated    alio    within  the   bolbm   of  each 
little  republic,  opened  an  inexhauftible  fource  of 
fitire.     The  competitions  for  civil  offices,  for  mi- 
litary command,    and  for  other  places   of  trufb, 
profit,  or  honour,  all  of  v.'hich  were  conferred  by. 
the  free  fuffragcs  of  the  people,  occafioned  irre- 
concilable variance  between  the  ambitious  mem- 
bers of  the  fame  community,  and  fubjedled  the 
chara<5ters  of  men  to  mutual  fcrutiny  and  remark. 
The  fentiments  of  the  Greeks,  not  being  perverted 
by  the  habits  of  ill  very,  nor  reflrained  by  the  ler- 

VoL.  I.  S  rors 
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rors  of  a  defpot,  they  boldly  expreffed  what  they 
freely  thought ;  they  might  openly  declare  a  juft 
contempt ;  and,  while  they  extolled  in  the  lofty 
'  ode  and  fwelling  panegyric  the  heroes  and  patriots 
whom  they  admired,  they  lafhed  the  cowards  and 
traitors  whom  they  defpifed,  with  all  the  feverity 
cf  fatire. 
Eiegjar  The  ode  and  fatire  may  be  fliccefsfblly  cultivated 

by  imitators  in  the  worft  of  times ;  but  they  could 
fcarcely  have  been  invented   and  perfected  under 
any    other   than    a    popular    government.       The 
plaintive    elegy,    on  the  other  hand,    which  de- 
fcribes  the  torments  of  unfuccefsful  love,  or  which 
paints  the  afflidtion  of  a  miferable  parent,  an  af- 
fectionate  fon,   a  difconfolate  wife,   or  a   faithflil 
friend,  for  the  lofs  of  the  feveral  objects  moft  dear 
to  their  hearts,  feems  to  be  the  fpontaneous  pro- 
divdtion  of  every  foil,  and  hardly  to  receive  any 
change  of  impreffion  from  the  fluftuating  forms  of 
The  pur-    focicty.      The  particular  purpoles,    however,    to 
which  it     which  the  Greeks  principally  applied  this  fpecies 
was^ap-      of  poetry,  appiear  to  have  been  fuggefted  by  their 
tuiaiiy       peculiar  circumftances  at  the  time  of  its   origin. 
hTth^e  itate  I^^^^i^g  ^^e  violence  and  diibrder  occafioned  by  the 
ofiociety.   political  rcvolutioHs,   the  frequent  migrations,  and 
the  abnoft  uninterrupted  hoftilities  which  fucceedcd 
and  increafed  the  calamities  of  the  Trojan  war,  it 
was  natural  for  thofe  who  reafoned  concerning  the 
affairs  of  men,   to  form,,  according  to  the  original 
bent  of  dicir  minds,  two  oppofite  theories  for  the 
bcfl  improvement  of  human  life.     Men  of  a  firm 
texture  of  foul  would  prepare  for  the  mifery  which 

awaited 
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awaited  them,  by  ftrengthening  their  natural  hardi-  c  HAP. 

nefs,  and  fortifying  their  natural  intrepidity.     T'he  » ^^1— * 

contempt  of  pain,  and  danger,  and  death,  would  be 
the  great  principle  of  their  lives,  and  the  perpe- 
tual fubje(5t  of  their  fong ;  and  while  they  defcribed 
the  inevitable  difgrace  of  weaknefs  and  cowardice, 
they  would  extol,  with  the  moft  lively  fenffbility, 
the  glory  of  valour,  the  triumphs  of  fuccefs,  and 
the  joys  of  viftory.  Such  themes  might  delight 
the  martial  mufe  of  Tyrtseus  and  Caiiinus,  but 
could  offer  no  charms  to  the  effeminate  foftnefs  of 
Mimnermus,  or  the  hcentious  debauchery  of  Ar- 
chilochus.  To  perfons  of  their  character,  the 
calamities  of  the  times,  inftead  of  appearing  an 
argument  for  virtue,  would  prove  an  incitement 
to  pleafure.  The  precarious  condition  of  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  while  it  depreciated  all  other 
objedls,  would  increafe  the  value  of  prefent  enjoy- 
ment. In  the  agreeable  amufements  of  the  fleet- 
ing hour,  they  would  feek  refuge  againft  the  me- 
lancholy profpeft  of  futurity.  The  pleafures  of 
the  table,  the  delights  of  love,  the  charm  of  the 
elegant  arts  and  of  converfation,  would  be  perpe- 
tually fludied  in  their  lives,  and  perpetually  re- 
commended in  their  poetry. 

The  precious  remains  of  their  writings,  and  flill  J'^^''^  °^- 

,  ...  ^  .         ,  lervations 

more  the  authentic  circumltances  related  concern-  iUuftiated 
ing  the  charafters  of  the  ancient  poets,  fdfBciently  J^L!  of  a'i-I 
confirm  the  truth  of  thefe  obfervations.     Next  to  chiiochus. 
Homer,  Archilochus  is  the  earh eft  Greek  writer,  xv.  3/ 
whofe  life  is  recorded  fo  minutely  as  may  ferve  to  ^'  ^'  ^^^* 
throw  any  confiderable  light  on  the  hiftory  of  his 

S  2  country. 
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^  ^f"  ^'  ^^^^^^Y-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^y  Herodotus  '",  that  he 
flourifhed  in  the  time  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia, 
who  mounted  the  throne  feven  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen years  before  Chrift.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
ifle  of  Paros,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  which  had  al- 
ready become  wealthy  and  populous.  His  father, 
Teleficles,  muft  have  been  a  perfon  of  diftindlion, 
fince  he  was  employed  to  head  a  deputation  of  his 
countrymen  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  The  objedt 
of  the  Parians  was  to  obtain  a  favourable  anfwer 
from  the  god  concerning  an  enterprife,  which  they 
had  long  meditated,  of  fettling  a  colony  in  the 
valuable  ifland  of  Thafos,  oppofite  to  the  coaft  of 
Thrace.  The  oracle  approved  the  defign,  and 
in  order  to  reward  the  refpedful  behaviour,  and 
to  repay  the  rich  prefents  delivered  to  the  holy 
fhrine  by  Teleficles,  who  had  unfortunately  dif- 
graced  the  dignity  of  his  rank  by  an  unequal  mar- 
riage with  a  beautiful  flave  named  Enipo,  declared 
that  the  fame  of  Archilochus,  the  glorious  fruit  of 
this  dilhonourable  connexion,  lliould  defcend  to 
the  lateft  ages  of  the  world. 

The  prophecy  Would  naturally  contribute  to  its 
own  accomplifhment  -,  eipecially  as  Archilochus 
defcended  from  a  family,  in  which  the  love  of  poetry 
was  an  hereditary  palTion.  Tellis,  his  grandfather, 
accompanied  the  prieftefs  of  Ceres,  in  order  to 
eftablifh  the  Eleufinian  myfteries  in  the  ifle  of 
Thafos,  an  employment,  which,  like  the  facred 
commiflion  of  Teleficles   at  the   city  of  Apollo, 

'6  Lib.  i,  cap.  12. 

7  could 
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could  not  have  been  exercifed  by  any  other  than  chap. 
a  favourite  of  the  Mufes.  Enjoying  the  example 
of  fuch  anceftors,  and  encouraged  by  the  admo- 
nition of  the  god,  it  was  to  be  expe6led  that  the 
young  poet  fhould  fecond  the  gifts  of  nature  by 
the  efforts  of  induftry ;  and  that  his  juvenile  pro- 
duftions  fhould  foon  have  been  diftinguifhed  above  , 
thofe  of  his  contemporaries,  by  dignity  of  fenti- 
ment,  force  of  expreflion,  and  beauty  of  imagery. 

In  that  martial  age,  no  fuperiority  of  genius, 
rank,  or  fortune  could  exempt  its  pofleflbr  from 
the  duty  of  ferving  his  country  in  the  exercife  of 
arms  '^.  The  Parian  colony  in  Thafos,  having 
ineffe6tually  endeavoured  by  its  own  Hrength  to 
eftablifli  a  fettlement  in  Thrace,  was  obhged,  in 
order  to  accomplifh  this  defign,  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  affiftance  of  the  parent  ifle.  Archiiochus 
ferved  in  this  expedition,  which,  though  finally 
fuccefsful,  was  chequered  with  a  great  variety  of 
fortune.  During  an  engagement  with  the  barbst- 
rous  Thracians,  in  which  his  countrymen  were  de- 
feated and  put  to  flight,  he  faved  his  life  by 
throwing  away  his  fhield ;  an  a6lion  fo  extremely 
inconfiflent  with  the  military  prejudices  of  the  age, 
that  all  his  eloquence  and  ingenuity  were  incapable 
of  extenuating  its  infamy. 

On  his  return  home,  he  renewed  his  addrefies 
to  a  Parian  damfel  named  Neobule,      Her  father 

»7  This  was  not  the  cafe  in  the  heroic  ages  ;  the  bards,  though 
called  Hfft'f,  as  being  of  the  firlt  rank  in  Ibciety,  were  exernpted 
from  the  fatigvves  of  war.     ^om,  OdyiT.  paflim. 

S  3  Lycambesj 
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CHAP.  Lycambes,  who  had  at  firft  granted,  afterwards 
refufed  his  confent,  whether  difgufled  by  the  un- 
warhke  and  therefore  contemptible  chara6ter  of 
Archilochus,  or  tempted  by  the  alluring  offers  of 
a  richer  rival.  If  we  beHeve  the  poet,  it  was  ava- 
rice alone  that  corrupted  the  fordid  mind  of  Ly- 
cambes ;  and  both  he  and  his  daughter,  regardlefs 
of  their  plighted  faith  and  repeated  oaths,  facri- 
ficed  their  fentiments  and  charafter  to  the  mean 
gratification  of  this  ignoble  paffion. 

This  affertion  he  maintained  by  his  poetical 
inveftives,  full  of  indignation  and  refentment 
againft  the  whole  family  of  the  fuppofed  traitors. 
His  verfes  were  rehearfed  at  the  pubhc  games, 
where  the  force  and  vivacity  of  the  fatire  were 
univerfally  admired.  Calumny,  however  feems 
to  have  joined  her  poifoned  darts  to  the  more 
fair  and  equitable  weapons  employed  by  the  anger 
of  difappointed  love.  Neobule  and  her  fifcers  were 
accufed  of  every  vice  moil  inconfiftent  with  the 
jnodeft  dignity  of  the  female  charadler.  Yet  fuch 
an  accufation  is  extremely  improbable,  confider- 
ing  the  referved  circumfpeftion  of  Neobule  her- 
felf,  during  the  ardent  folicitations  of  Archilochus ; 
a  behaviour  which  naturally  increafed  the  fire  of 
his  paffion,  and  fharpened  the  edge  of  his  fatire. 

His  reproach  and  calumny,  however  ill-grounded 
and  unreafonable,  gained  an  eafy  credit  among  the 
rivals  and  enemies  of  Lycambes ;  and  the  bitter 
taunts  and  inveftives,  which  the  malice  of  the 
poet  had  invented,  the  fcornful  contempt  of  the 
Parians  too  faithfully  retained.     An  old  poem  was 

no 
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no  fooner  in  danger  of  being  forgotten,  than  it  C  H  A  Pi; 
was  fucceeded  by  new  verfes,  couched  in  the  live- 
liefl  turns  of  ingenious  fatire.  The  perpetual 
ftrokes  of  malevolence,  darted  againft  the  family 
of  Lycambes  by  the  perfevering  cruelty  of  the 
poet,  rendered  their  chara6ters  fufpicious  to  the 
public,  and  their  lives  painful  to  themfelves.  They 
determined  to  withdraw  from  a  fcene,  which  feemed 
a  conftant  variation  of  mifery ;  and  died  in  de- 
j(pair  by  their  own  hands. 

The  poems  which  produced  this  melancholy 
lefFedb,  and  of  whicli  fome  fcattered  remains  have 
reached  the  prefent  times,  were  written  in  iam- 
bic **  verfe  of  fix  and  four  feet.  When  the  lines 
were  of  the  fame  length  throughout,  the  piece  was 
entitled  an  iambic ;  but  when  fhort  and  long  verfes 
alternately  fucceeded  each  other,  it  was  called,  from 
this  circumftance,  an  epode '°  -,  a  name  which 
Horace  has  given  to  thofe  performances  in  which 
he  imitated  the  poetry  and  fpirit  of  Archilochus, 
not  copying,  with  fervility,  his  fentiments  and  ex- 
prefiion  *". 

'^   The  term  iambic  is  fynonymous  in  Greek  with  the  words 
reproachful,  fatirical.     Arlft.  Poet. 

'9  This  word,  concerning  the  meaning  of  which  there  have  been 
innumerable  difputes,  fimply  denotes  the  fucceflion  of  verfes  or 
ftanzas  of  different  length  or  ftrufture.  In  the  firft  fenfe  it  is  ex- 
plained in  the  text ;  in  the  fecond  it  will  be  explained  in  fpeaking  pf 
the  ode,  of  which  the  epode  regularly  formed  the  third  ftanza,  as  we 
Jearn  from  Hepheftion,  Terentianus  Maurus,  Marlus  Viflorinus, 
and  other  ancient  grammarians  and  phllologifts. 
?"  Parios  ego  primus  iambos 

Oftendi  Latio,  numeros  annnofque  fecutus 
Archilochi,  non  res,  &  agentia  verba  Lycambenj 

Epiil.  lib.  i.  19, 

S  4  Though 
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Though  iambic  was  the  favourite  **  purfuit  of 
Archilochus,  his  genius  was  not  intirely  confined 
to  that  fpecies  of  writing.  Endowed  with  an  ex- 
treme fenfibility  of  heart,  he  was  inclined  to  gra- 
titude and  friendfhip,  as  well  as  to  enmity  and 
refentment.  Animated  by  the  former  fentiments, 
he  lamented  the  death  of  a  kinfman  and  friend, 
who  had  unfortunately  perifhed  by  fhipwreck.  The 
piece  confifted  of  alternate  hexameter  and  penta- 
meter verfes,  and  abounded  in  elegiac  ftrains, 
vv'hich  were  admired  by  the  greateft  critics  of  an- 
tiquity. The  fublime  Longinus,  in  particular, 
extolis  the  affefting  defcription  of  the  fhipwreck ; 
and  Plutarch  "*  has  preferved  the  conclufion  of  the 
piece,  in  which  the  poet  having  afierted  the  hurt- 
fulnefs  of  forrow  to  the  living,  and  its  inutility  to 
the  dead,  determines  thenceforth  to  abftain  from 
unavailing  lamentations,  and  to  feek  relief  for  his 
affliction  in  wine,  love,  and  other  fenilial  plea- 
fures. 
i-iismalig-  Thcfe  fcntimcnts  of  Archilochus  feem  to  prove, 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  poetical  merit  of 
his  elegy,  the  tender  paflions  were  lefs  fitted  than 
the  irafcible,  to  make  a  durable  impreflion  on  his 
heart.  He  foon  forfook  the  elegiac  mufe  ;  and  his 
natural  dilpofition,  as  well  as  the  fame  which  he 
had  already  acquired  by  iiis  fatires,  led  him  to 
purfue  that  fpecies  of  writing  with  unabating  ar- 
dour. The  perpetual  rivalfhips  and  competitions 
among  the  principal  Parian  citizens,  wlio   afpired 

i'  Archiloclnim  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo. 
'•i  De  audiend.  Poet. 

at 
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at  the  firft  offices  of  government,  frequently  dege-  Chap. 
nerating   into   hatred,    malice,  and  revenge,   they  i_  -^-    j 
obferved,    with    infinite    delight,     the    afperfions, 
however  foul  and  falfe,    that  were   caft  on   their 
opponents.      The   malignity   of  the  public   thus 
nourifhed  and  exafperatcd  the  venom  of  the  poet  j 
but  there  was  a  degree  of  virulence  beyond  which 
it  could  not  proceed.     After  making  the  circle  of  Banifli- 
the  whole  fociety,  and  equally  offending  friends  and 
foes  by  his  exceffive  and  indifcriminate  reproach, 
Archilochus    came    to   be    resjarded    as   a  Dublic 

Ox 

enemy.  The  licentious  impunity  of  his  m.anners, 
which  bid  defiance  to  every  iavv^  of  decency  and  of 
nature,  heightened  the  deteftation  of  his  character, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  fly  in  dilgrace  from  his 
native  ifland,  to  which  his  genius  would  have  been 
an  ornament,  had  his  behaviour  been  more  modeft 
and  inoffenfive  *\ 

Banillied  from  the  ifle  of  Paros,  the  poet  fought  Wander- 
proteftion  in  the  Thafian  colony,  to  the  eftablifh-  '"^^* 
ment  of  which  the  fervices  of  his  father  had  fo 
eminently  contributed  ;  but,  unforttinately  for  his 
repofe,  the  fame  of  his  fatires  had  gone  before 
him,  and  the  difgrace  of  having  loft  his  fhield  in 
the  Thracian  expedition  was  a  ftain  not  eafily 
wiped  off.  His  reception  among  the  Thafians, 
therefore,  anfwered  neither  his  own  expeftations, 
nor  the  liberal  fpirit  of  ancient  hofpitality.  He 
foon  quitted  a  place  in  which  his  company  was 
fo  little   acceptable,  yet  not  before  he  had  1am- 

*»  Ciitias  apud  iE!I:in.  Hlft,  I.  ix.  c.  xiii. 

pooned 
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pooncd  the  principal  citizens  of  Thafos,  and  en- 
deavoured, by  a  fingular  and  abfurd  excefs  of  re- 
fentnient,  to  fatirife  the  narrowneis  and  fterility  of 
the  ifland  itfelf. 
Recovers  The  v/andcring  poet  was  not  more  fortunate  in 
edeem^lt'  ^^veral  Other  diftrifts  of  Greece  in  which  he  took 
oiyiiipia.  refuge.  The  warlil-ce  Spartans  would  fcarcely  ad- 
mit into  their  city,  a  writer  v/ho  had  faid  that  it 
was  better  for  a  foldier  to  lofe  his  fhield  than  his 
life,  becaufe  he  might  purchafe  nev/  armour,  but 
could  not  acquire  a  new  exifttnce.  Archilochus, 
thus  abandoned,  perfecuted,  and  contemned,  made 
one  fpirited  effort  for  recovering  his  ancient  cha- 
rafter,  and  regaining  the  public  efteem.  The 
time  approached  for  celebrating  the  Olympic 
feilivai.  The  irregularity  of  his  manners,  the 
general  deteftation  of  his  behaviour,  and,  above 
all,  his  vindication  of  cowardice,  would,  accord- 
ing to  general  rules,  have  excluded  him  from 
afTiflring  at  that  folemnity :  but  having  removed 
the  prejudices  v/hich  the  citizens  of  Elis  had  na- 
turally conceived  againft  him,  by  difplaying  his 
wonderful  talents  for  mufic  and  poetry,  he  took 
care  to  infinuate  that  he  v/as  polTefied  of  an  ode 
in  praife  of  Flercules,  which,  if  rehearfed  before 
the  public  alTembly,  would  equally  entertain  the 
fancy,  and  improve  the  piety  of  the  fpedlators. 
The  interefl  of  religion  being  materially  concerned 
in  this  propofal,  the  judges  of  the  games  thought 
proper  to  comply  with  it.  Archilochus  appeared 
on  the  appointed  day  among  the  Olympic  bards. 
After  his  competitors  had  given  fpecimens  of  their 
3  art 
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art  in  fuch  mufical  compofitions  as  the  audience  chap. 
were  accuftomed  to  hear,  he  began  the  fong  in  ^  -  _'  _j 
honour  of  Hercules,  accompanied  with  the  found 
of  his  lyre,  and  written  with  fuch  new  variations 
of  verfe,  as  necelTarily  occafioned  new  modulations 
of  melody.  It  is  probable  that,  on  this  occafion, 
he  firft  praftifed  the  invention  afcribed  to  him  by 
Plutarch^*,  of  palTmg,  with  a  rapidity,  from  one 
rhythm,  or  meafure,  to  another  of  a  different  kind. 
The  novelty,  the  beauty,  and  the  grandeur  of  his 
compofition  ravifhed  the  fenfes,  and  elevated  the 
fouls  of  his  hearers.  The  demerit  of  the  per- 
former was  obliterated  in  the  perfeftion  of  his  fong. 
The  unanimous  applaufe  of  the  affembly  declared 
his  fuperiority  to  every  rival,  and  he  was  imme- 
diately rewarded  by  the  prize,  and  adorned  with  the 
crown,  of  victory ''^ 

Having  acquired  fuch  diflinguifhed  renown  in  Returns  to 
the  public  theatre  of  afiembled  ftates,  Archilochus  iUand. ' 
returned,  with  exultation,  to  his  native  country, 
the  glory  of  which  had  been  proclaimed  at  Olym- 
pia,  in  confequence  of  the  fuccefsful  merit  of  a 
baniflied  citizen.  This  proclamation  being  deem- 
ed the  higheft  honour  which  an  individual  could 
procure  for  his  community,  the  hatred  and  refent- 
ment  formerly  entertained  againfb  the  poet  was 
converted   into   gratitude    and    admiration.      The 

24  De  Mufic. 

*5  We  learn  from  Pindar  and  his  fcholiaft,  Ode  Olymp.  ix.  that 
this  celebrated  poem  of  Archilochus  long  continued  to  be  lung  at  the 
Olympic  games,  in  order  to  grace  the  coronation  of  thofe  vigors 
who  either  could  not  afford,  or  who  did  not  incline,  to  purchafe  an 
ode  in  their  particular  honour. 

renewed 
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CHAP,  renewed  refped  or  his  country  occafioned  many- 

^_  -,-  _j  ebullitions  of  poetical  vanity,  which  evaporated  in 
fome  verfes  that  have  reached  the  prefent  times  *^. 
When  death  put  an  end  to  his  labours,  it  could 
not  extinguifh  his  fame.  His  obfequies  were  dif- 
tinguiihed  by  every  fad  circumftance  of  funeral 
H5s  fingu-  pomp;  and  his  memory  was  celebrated  by  a  fefti- 
jTours*'  ^^^'  eflabliflied  by  the  gratitude  of  his  country- 
men, and  adopted  by  the  general  admiration  of 
the  Greeks,  during  which  the  verfes  of  Archilochus 
were  fung  alternately  with  the  poems  of  Homer  "^: 
and  thus,  by  a  fatality  frequently  attending  men 
of  genius,  he  fpent  a  life  of  mifery,  and  acquired 
honour  after  death.  Reproach,  ignominy,  con- 
tempt, poverty,  and  perfecution  were  the  ordinary 
companions  of  his  perfon;  admiration,  glory,  re- 
fpeft,  iplendour,  and  magnificence  were  the  me- 
lancholy attendants  of  his  fhade. 
Hiftoryof  Archilochus  was  the  principal  improver,  not 
poets.  only  of  the  iambic,  but  of  the  graver  kind  of  lyric 
Terpan-  poetry ;  and  Terpander,  who  flourifned  in  the 
fame  age,  was,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  the  hiftory 
of  the  arts,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  gay  and 
feftive  kinds  of  lyric  compofition.  This  agreeable 
poet  was  a  native  of  Lefbos.  He  obtained  the 
mufical  prize  in  the  Carnean  feflival  at  Sparta;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  centuiy  before 
Chrift,  gained  four  fucccffive  prizes  at  Delphi,  as 
appeared  by  a  corre6l  regiiler  of  the  conquerors  in 

-^  Athenripus,  1.  xiv,     Paufanias,  L  x.     Stoba^us,  fciii).   113. 
-?  Anthc!.  p.  212.     Aiillot.  Rhetor.  1.  ii, 

die 
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the  Pythian  games,  preferved  in  the  time  of  Plu-  ^  ^^  ^* 
tarch**.      Thefe    advantages    procured    him    the  u— ^— -1 
refpe£l  of  his  contemporaries;  biit  he  was  honour- 
ed by  poiterity  chiefly  for  his  improvement  of  the 
lyre,  and  for  the  new  varieties  of  meafure  which  he 
introduced  into  the  Grecian  poetry^'. 

The  example  of  i^rchilochus  and  Terpandcr^® 
was  followed  by  the  nine  Lyric  poets,  who,  in  the 
courfe  of  tv;o  centuries,  flourifhed  almofl  in  regular 
fucceffion,  and  maintained  the  poetic  fame  of  their 
country.  Of  the  two  moft  ancient,  Alcman  and 
Stefichorus,  we  have  only  a  few  imperfedl  re- 
mains: of  Sappho  there  are  two  complete  odes; 
her  followers  Alcseus,  Simonides,  Ibycus,  and 
Bacchiiides  are  knovm  by  a  few  mutilated  frag- 
ments, and  by  the  remarks  of  ancient  critics;  but 
we  ftill  polTefs  many  inimitable  odes  of  Pindar, 
and  many  pleafant  fongs  of  Anacreon. 

As  to  the  Grecian  lyriils  in  general,  it  is  worthy  Sappho, 
of  obfervation,  that  except  Alcman  of  Sardis,  &c. 
who  on  account  of  his  merit  was  naturalifed  at 
Sparta,  Pindar  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  and  Stefi- 
chorus of  Aimera  in  Sicily,  all  the  reft  were  born 
on  the  Afiatic  coaft,  or  in  the  iflands  of  the  ^^gean 
Tea.  Thefe  enchanting  climates  were  the  beft 
adapted  to  infpire  the  raptures  peculiar  to  the  ode-, 

*8  De  Mufic.  i9  Euclid.  Harmon.     Strabo,  1.  xiii. 

Plut.  de  Mufic.  "  Pindar  fays,  that  Terpander  invented  the  Scho- 
"  lia,"  which,  according  to  Pollux  and  Hefychius,  properly  denote 
the  drinking  fongs  of  the  Greeks  j  but,  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  {ig- 
nify  every  kind  of  lyric  poetry  not  afpiring  to  the  dignity  of  the 
cde. 

as 
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CHAP,  as  well  as  to  excite  that  voluptuous  gaiety  cha- 
rafberiflic  of  the  Grecian  fong^'.  Amidft  the 
romantic  fcenes  of  Ionia,  was  felt  with  uncommon 
fenfibility  the  force  of  that  pleafing  painful  paf- 
fion,  which,  uniting  grief,  joy,  and  cnthufiafm, 
contains  the  fruitful  feeds  of  whatever  is  mod  per- 
fe6t  in  mufic  and  poetry^''.  Here  the  celebrated 
Sappho  breathed  the  amorous  flames  by  which  Ihe 
was  confumedj  while  her  countryman  and  lover 
Alcsus  declared  the  warmth  of  his  attachment, 
excited  lefs  perhaps  by  the  beauty  of  her  perfon, 
than  by  the  bewitching  charms  of  her  voice.  But 
neither  Alc£us,  who  flouriflied  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fixth,  nor  Anacreon,  who  flourijfhed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  before  Chrift,  al- 
lowed the  natural  vivacity  of  their  tempers  to  be 
overcome  by  the  feverities  of  a  pafTion  which  they 
confidered  chiefly  as  an  inilrument  of  pleafure. 
When  unfortunate  in  love,  they  had  recourfe  to 
wine;  and  their  lively  invitations  to  this  enjoyment 
compofed  the  favourite  airs  of  antiquity".  Of 
Alcseus  it  is  ufual  to  judge  by  the  fcattered  remains 
of  his  works  preferved  in  Plutarch^*  and  Athe- 
nseus'%  and  by  the  high  commendations  befl:owed 
on  him  by  Horace  and  Quintilian.  The  Latin 
poet,  however,  feems  on  many  occafions  to  have 

3»  Hippocrat.  de  Locis,  vol.  li.  p.  3+6.     Edit.  Lugd.  Bat. 

3»  Agreeably  to  the  principles  eftabliflisd  by  Theophraftus  in 
Plutarch's  Sympofium. 

3J  Give  us  a  fongof  Alcxus  or  Anacreon,  was  a  common  faying 
in  the  age  ot  Socrates.     Athenaeus,  1.  x.  c.  viii, 

34  Syinpof.  c.  vi.  is  Lib,  x. 
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fo  exactly  imitated,  or  rather  tranflated  the  Greek,  C  ha  p. 
that  the  copy  will  perhaps  bell  enable  us  to  form  a  »w— .^^-L— # 
complete  idea  of  the  originaP^ 

AlcEEus,  though  he  chiefly  hidulged  in  the  gay 
and  fportive  drains  of  poetry,  was  yet  qualified  to 
undertake  more  lofty "  themes ;  but  the  whole  foul 
of  Anacreon  was  of  that  effeminate  texture  which  Anacreon^ 
fitted  him  only  to  fing  of  love  and  pleafure^*, 
Venus,  Bacchus,  Cupid,  and  the  Graces  were  the 
peculiar  divinities  whom  he  adored  j  and  the  pre- 
fents  which  he  offered  at  their  fhrine  were  the  mofl 
acceptable  that  any  mortal  could  beflow.  He  not 
only  obferved  the  external  rites  and  ceremonies 
which  they  commanded,  but  proved  that  his  heart 
and  mind  had  imbibed  the  genuine  fpirit  of  their 
worfhip.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  works 
now  remaining  ^%  their  reign  the  mofl  inimitable 
fimplicity,  purity,  and  fweetnefs  of  ditlion:    his 

Nullam,  Vaie,  facra  vite,  prius  feveris  arborem. 
Other  tranflations,  equally  literal,  may  be  difcovered  by  carefully 
examining  the  fragments  in  Athenaeus,  1.  x. 

37  In  lufus  &  amores  defcendit,  majoribus  tamen  aptior.  QuiNo 
1.  X.  c.  i. 

38  A  Qac^QiTo;  6e  ^o^^xn; 

T.gura  (A-atov  -nX'i Anac.  Od.  i. 

>9  The  works  of  Anacreon  are  faid,  by  Petrus  Alcyonius  de 
exilio,  to  have  been  burned  by  the  Geeek  priefts  of  Conftantinople, 
from  which  I'ome  learned  men,  dtftitute  of  tafte,  have  abfurdly  con- 
cluded, that  the  works  aicribed  to  the  old  poet  are  fpurious.  It  can- 
not, lurely,  be  faid  of  thole  poems,  "  Etfi  excitant  animos  noftro- 
"  rum  hominum  ad  flagrantiorem  religionis  cultum,  non  tamen 
"  verborum  Atticorum  proprietatem  &  linguse  Gr^cTS  elegantiam 
"  decent  i"  which  is  the  character  that  Petrus  Alcyonius  gives  of 
the  compofitions  fubftituted  by  the  prieib  in  their  place. 

verfes 
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verfes  flow  with  a  fmooth  volubility;  his  images, 
fentiments,  and  reafonings  (if  what  in  him  feems 
intuitive  convi6lion  can  be  called  reafonings)  are 
copied  from  the  warmeft  imprefiions  of  nature. 
Yet  in  thefe  poems,  otherwife  fo  beautiful  and  fo 
perfeft,  there  may  be  difcovered  an  extreme  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  manners,  and  a  fingular  voluptuoufnefs 
of  fancy,  extending  beyond  the  fenfes,  and  tainting 
the  foul  itfelf. 

Steficho-  The  difTolute  gaiety  of  Anacreon,  the  delicate 
fenfibility  of  Sappho,  and  the  tearful  complaints  of 
Simonides*°,  were  all  expreffed  in  that  eafy  equable 
flow  of  uninterrupted  harmony,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  moft  learned  of  their  countrymen*', 
polTeiTes  more  grace  than  ftrength,  and  more 
beauty  than  grandeur.  The  majeilic  mufe  of 
Stefichorus  foared  a  loftier  pitch.  Difdaining  the 
fnbjefls  to  which  the  other  lyrifts  defcended,  he 
fung  of  war  and  heroes,  and  fupported,  by  his 
harp,  the  whole  weight  and  dignity  of  epic  poetry*''. 
Such,  at  leaft,  are  the  fentiments  of  a  celebrated 
critic,  who  had  read  his  works,  of  which  we  are  at 
prefent  entitled  to  judge  only  by  their  refemblance 
to  thofe  of  Pindar,  who  pofTeffed  a  fnnilar  turn  of 
genius,  and  treated  the  fame  lofty  themes. 

Pindar.  xhe  honours   bellowed  on  Pindar  by  his  con- 

temporaries, as  well  as  the  admiration  in  which  his 
name  was  uniformly  held  by  the   moft  improved 

4-0  Moeftius  lachrymis  Slmonideis.     Catull. 

4*  Dionyfius  Halicarn. 

♦*  Epici  carminU  onera  lyra  fuftinentem.     Qn'\nt. 

nations 
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nations  of  antiquity,  render  both  his  perfon  and  c:  H  A  P. 
his  works  obje6ls  of  a  very  natural  curiofity.     He  ._  -^-'  j 
was   born  five  hundred  and  twenty  years   before 
Chrift,  and  his  long  life  almoft  completed  the  full 
revolution  of  a  century.     His  age,  therefore,  ex- 
tended beyond  the  period  of  hiftory  now  under  our 
review;  yet   the  v/orks  of  his  predeceffors  having 
perilhed  by  the  ravages  of  time  and  barbarifm,  it 
is  neceflfary  to  examine,  in  this  place,  the  nature 
and  charafter  of  the  writings  of  Pindar,    as   the 
only  materials  remaining  that  can  enable  us  to  form 
a  general  notion   of  the   performances  recited  by 
the  lyric  poets  at  the  principal  Grecian  folemnities. 
Pindar,  from  his  earlieft  years,  was  carefully  trained 
by  his  father  (himfelf  a  mufician)  to  the  ftudies  of 
mufic  and  poetry.     His  genius,  naturally  wild  and 
luxuriant,  was  correfted  by  the  lefTons  of  his  fair 
countrywomen,     Myrtis     and     Corinna  '^^    whofe 
poetical  productions  had  acquired  unrivalled  fame, 
not  only  in  Thebes,  but  among  all  the  neighbour- 
ing cities**.     His   firft   efforts   for  equalling  their 
renown  were  difplayed  at  the  mufical  conttfts  cele- 
brated in  his   native   country;   where,  after  con- 
quering Myrtis,  he  was  five  times  overcome  by 
Corinna,  who,  could  we  believe  the  voice  of  fcan- 
dal,    ov/ed    her  repeated  victories    more    to    the 
charms  of  her  beauty  than  to  the  fuperiorlty  of  her 

genius*^     But  in   the   four  puWic   ailemblies   of  theadmi- 

G1  /-        ,  1     •       1  ration  in 

reece,  where  females  were  not  admitted  to  con-  which  h*.- 

was  held. 
4?  Paufanias,  1.  ix.  c.  xxii.  4+  Lu:ian.     ^lian.  Var.  Hift. 

45  Paufan.  ibid. 

Vol.  I.  T  tend. 
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tend,  Pindar  carried  off  the  prize  frona  every  com- 
petitor.      The    glory,     in    particular,    which    his 
poetry  both   acquired  and   beftowed   at  Olympia, 
made  the   grcateft  generals  and  ftatefmen  of  the 
age   court  the  friendlhip  of  his  mufe.      To  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  and  efpecialiy  to  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Delphi,  his  hymns  and  poeans  drew  an 
extraordinary  concourfe  of  Greeks   and  ftrangers. 
The  pr  lefts,  prophets,  and  other  minifters  of  Apollo, 
fcnfible  of  the  benefits  which  they  derived  from  his 
mufical  fame,  repaid  the  merit  of  his  fervices  by 
ereiting  his  ftatue  in  the  moft  confpicuous  part  of 
the  temple,  and  declared  by  their  organ  the  Pythia, 
that  Pindar  fhould  be  honoured  with  one  half  of  the 
firfi:-fiuit   offerings   annually  prefented   by  the  de- 
vout retainers  of  the  Delphian   Ihrine"*^.     Pindar 
was    thus,    during  his  lifetime,    affociated  to  the 
honours   of  the   gods ;    and   after   his   death,   his 
memory  was   adorned  by  every  mark  of  refped 
that  public   admiration  can  beftow.     The  beauty 
of  the   monument,  erefted  to  him  by  his  fellow- 
citizens   in   the  Hippodrome  of  Thebes,  was  ad- 
mired after  the  revolution  of  fix  centuries  *\     At 
the  Theoxenian  feftival,  a  portion  of  the  facred 
vitlim  was  appropriated,  even  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Plutarch,  to   the  defcendants   of  the  poet.     The 
inveterate  hoftility  of  the  Spartans,  when  they  de- 
ftroycd  the  capital  of  their   ancient   and   cruellefl 
enemies,  fpared   the  houfe   of  Pindar,  which  was 
equally  refpedled  in  a  future  age  by  the  warlike  and 

46  Paufan.  Phocic,  47  Paufan.  Boeotic. 

impetuous 
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impetuous  fon   of  Philip,  and  the  giddy  triumph  ^  ii^A  p. 
of  his  Macedonian  captains'**.  ;_— ^^J_j 

Pindar,  we  are  told,  acquired  unrivalled  fame  ^iviiion 
by  his  hymns  to  Jupiter,  his  pceans  to  Apollo,  and  of  his 
his  dithyrambics  to  Bacchus.  But  as  all  thefe  works  ^°'"^^* 
have  perillied,  as  well  as  his  love  verfes,  his  ele- 
gies, and  his  Parthenia  "*',  we  are  unfoi  tunately 
obliged  to  confine  our  obfervations  to  the  odes, 
which  were  rehearfed  at  the  facred  games,  in  praife 
of  the  conquerors  in  the  gymnaftic  and  equeftrian 
contells.  Thefe  conquerors  being  perfons  of  the 
firfl  diftin6tion  in  Greece,  the  poet  takes  occafion 
to  celebrate  the  fplendor  of  their  pafb  lives,  the 
dignity  of  their  charafler,  the  fame  of  their 
anceftors,  and  the  glory  of  their  feveral  republics. 
The  tutelary  deities,  to  whom  they  owed  their 
felicity,  are  not  forgotten;  and  hence,  by  an  cafy 
tranfition,  the  poetpaffes  to  the  worfliip  of  die  god 
in  v/hofe  honour  the  games  were  eflabJilned;  to 
the  adoration  of  the  heroes  who  had  appointed 
them;  and  to  innumerable  other   epifodes,  which  ' 

are  often  more  intereftino;  and  more  beautiful  than 
the  original  fubjeft. 

Such,  mod  Commonly,  are  the  materials  of  trie 
ode;  and  its  form  ufualiy  confifted  of  three  ftanzas, 
of  which  the  two  firfl  were  of  an  equal  length,  and 
either  of  them  long-er  than  the  third.  This  ar- 
rangement  was  introduced  as  mofl  fuitable  to  the 
occafion  of  the  poem,  as  well  as  to  the  fcene  on 

4'5  Polyb.   Hiftor. 

49  Sung,  as  the  word  denotes,  by  a  chorus  of  virj;,ins. 

T  2  which 
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c  HA  P.  v,];jiLJi  it  was  rehearfed.  The  occafion  was  the 
V.  p-y-n  ^  folemn  facrilicc,  accompanied  by  a  pubhc  enter- 
tainment given  to  the  fpedtators  by  the  friends  of 
tliQ  fuccefsfLii  candidate  for  Olympic  fame.  Grate- 
ful acknowledgments  to  the  gods  formed  a  princi- 
pal part  of  rhe  ceremiony,  which  could  not,  with- 
out impiety,  be  omitted  by  the  vidlor,  who  had 
obtained  fo  honourable  a  prize  through  the  afliftance 
of  his  protefting  divinity.  On  the  altar  of  this 
divinity  the  facrifice  was  performed;  and  in  his 
temple  was  fung  the  panegyrical  poem,  contain- 
ing the  united  praifes  of  the  beneficent  god,  and 
of  his  favoured  votary.  The  chorus  waited,  as 
uili^l,  to  begin  the  fong,  till  preparations  were 
made  for  the  feaft.  They  repeated  the  firfl  flanza, 
properly  called  ftrophe,  while  they  gratefully 
danced,  towards  the  right,  round  the  weli-replenilh- 
ed  altar;  returning,  in  an  oppofite  direction,  to 
the  place  from  which  they  fet  out,  they  recited 
the  fecond  ilanza,  therefore  called  antifcrophe; 
then  Handing  miOtionlefs  before  the  altar,  and,  as 
it  were,  in  the  immediate  prefence  of  the  divinity, 
with  v/hofe  ftatue  it  was  adorned,  they  fung  the 
concluding  Ilanza,  with  a  richer  exuberance,  and 
maore  complicated  variations,  of  melody  ^°.  The 
ode,  therefore,  was  diflinguilhed  from  other  pieces 
of  poetry,  not  by  being  fet  to  mufic^'  (for  this 
was  common  to  them  all),  but  by  being  fung  by  a 

i"^  Mraius  Vitlorinus  de  Gram,  and  the  Scholia  on  HephaDftion. 

51  Tiiis  error  nirss  through  the  whole  of  the  otherwife  very  fenfible 
difcoiirfe  of  Mr,  Charbanon  on  lyric  poetiy,  in  the  Memoires  de 
i'Acadeniie. 

chorus. 
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chorus,  who  accompanied  the  various  inflections  of  C  H  A  p. 
the  voice  with  fuitable  attitudes  and  movements  of  .  ^1_  _, 
the  body. 

The  lyric  poetry  of  the  Greeks  thus  united  the  riis  di-i- 
pleafures  of  the  ear,  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  under-  excd?ence. 
ilanding.  In  the  various  nature  of  the  entertain- 
ment confiiled  its  eflfential  merit  and  perfe6lion ; 
and  he  only  could  be  entitled  the  prince  of  lyric 
poets,  whofe  verfes  happily  confpired  with  the 
general  tendency  of  tliis  complicated  exhibition. 
By  the  univerfal  confent  of  antiquity,  this  poet  is 
Pindar,  whom,  ever  fince  the  eulogium  of  Horace, 
critics  have  extolled  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagi- 
nation, the  figurative  boldnefs  of  his  diftion,  the 
fire,  animation,  and  enthufiafm  of  his  genius. 
The  panegyrics,  beftowed  on  him,  have  generally 
more  of  the  wildnefs  of  the  ode,  than  of  the  cool- 
nefs  of  criticifm ;  fo  tliat  the  peculiar  nature  of  his 
excellencies  may  flill  deferve  to  be  explained.  It 
will  be  allowed  by  every  one  who  reads  his  works 
with  attention,  that,  great  as  his  ideas  are,  Pindar 
is  lefs  difliinguillied  by  the  fublimity  of  his  thought^ 
and  fentiments,  than  by  the  grandeur  of  his  lan- 
guage and  expreffionj.  and  that  his  inimitable^'^  ex- 
cellence confiils  in  the  energy,  propriety,  and 
magnificence  of  his  ftyle,  fo  fingularly  fitted  to  af- 
fociate  with  the  lengthened  tones  of  mufic,  and 
the  figured  movements  of  the  dance.  The  uni- 
form cadence,  the  fm.ooth  volubility,  and  the  light 
unimportance   of  ordinary  compofition,    are    ex- 

a^  Pindarum  (|iiirquis  ftudet  emuJari,  Sec. 

T  3  tremely 
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CHAP,  tremely   ill    adapted    to    this    afTociation,    which 

^ '^.  bringing  every  fingle  word  into  notice,  and  fub- 

jeftin;?;  it  to  obferyation  and  remark,  muft  expofe 
its  natural  meannefii,  infignificance,  and  poverty. 
But  as  much  as  the  language  of  ordinary  wi iters 
would  lofe,  that  of  Pindar  would  gain,  by  fuch  an 
examin?tion.  His  woids  and  phrafes  are  chofen 
with  an  habitual  care,  and  pofTcfs  a  certain  weight 
and  dignitv,  v/hich,  the  more  they  are  contem- 
plated, mull"  be  the  more  admired.  It  is  this 
magnificence  of  diction,  thofc  com.pound  epithets, 
and  thofe  glowing  cxprefTions  (which  the  coldnefs 
of  critlcifm  has  fometimes  condemned  as  extra- 
vagant) that  form  the  tranfcendent  m»erit  of  the 
Pindaric  ftyle,  and  diftinguifh  it  even  more  than 
the  general  flow  of  the  verfification,  which  is  com- 
monly fo  natural,  free,  and  unreftrained,  that  it 
bears  lefs  refemblance  to  poetry,  thnn  to  a  beauti- 
ful and  harmonious  prpfe.  It  is  not  meant,  how- 
ever, that  tliis  great  poet  paid  m.ore  attention  to"^ 
the  choice,  than  to  the  arrangement,  of  v/ords. 
The  majefty  of  the  compojition  equalled,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  a  great  critic,  even  furpafled  the  value 
of  the  materials.  Dionyfius,  the  critic  to  whom  I 
^llude,  has  explained  by  what  admirable  refine- 
ments of  art,  i'indar  gave  to  his  words  a  certain 
firmnefs  and  foiidity  of  confifience,  feparatcd  them 
at  wide  intervals,  placed  them  on  a  broad  bafe,  an(i 
raifed  them  to  a  lofty  eminence,  from  vJiich  they 
darted  thofe  irradiations  of  fplendor,  that  aflonifned 
the  moft  diftant  beholders, 

But 
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But  the  mofb  exalted  fame  cannot  extend  with  CHAP. 

VI. 

equal  facility  to  diftance  of  time  and  diftance  of  ■  -^  _. 
place.  The  poems  of  Pindar  are  now  deprived  of 
their  accompaniments  of  mufic  and  dancing,  by 
which  tliey  were  formerly  ennobled  and  adorned. 
They  are  now  read  in  the  retirement  of  the  clofct, 
without  perfonal  intereft  and  without  patriotic  emo- 
tion. They  were  anciently  fung  to  large  aiTem.blies  of 
men,  who  believed  the  religion  v/liich  they  defcribed, 
knew  the  characlers  whom  they  celebrated,  and 
felt  the  influence  of  that  piety  and  patriotifm  which 
they  were  adm.irably  calculated  to  uphold.  Such 
pafTages  as  m.ay  appear  molt  exceptionable  in  the 
cool  moments  of  folitary  (iudy,  would  obtain  the 
higheft  applaufe  amidft  the  joyous  animation  of 
focial  triumph,  when  mien  are  naturally  difpofed  to 
admire  every  happy  boidnefs  of  expreffion,  and  to 
behold,  with  unufuai  rapture,  thofe  lofty  and  dan- 
gerous flip:hts  vv'hich  elevate  the  daring  mufe  of 
Pindar. 

In  examiining  the  efFeft  of  the  games,  as  infli-  Phyfical 
tuticns  for   bodily  exercife   and   mental  improve-  t^h'J' public 
ment,  it   is  neceliary  to  refleft,  not  only  on  the  games. 
univerfaiity  of  their  eftabiiihment,  but  on  the  fi-e- 
quency   of  their   repetition.      Befides    the    public 
folemnities    already   defcribed,    innumerable    pro- 
vincial fcitivals  were  celebrated  in  each  particular 
republic.     The  Athenians  employed   near  a  third 
part  of  the  year  in  fuch   amAifem.ents ;  and  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  conjefture,  that  thofe  commu- 
nities which  inftituted  moil  feflivals,  would  mofl 
excel  in  the  arts  and  exercifes  difpiayed  in  them, 

T  4  we 
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^  ^vi'^  ^'  ^^^  "^^^  conclude,  from  the  national  defignations  of 
^_,  -^-  _j  the  Olympic  vi6tors  preferved  in   ancient  authors, 
that    the   nunnber  of  the  Athenian    fefcivals   was 
rivalled  by  that  of  feveral  other  dates. 

For  thcfe  warlike  and  elegant  amufements,  tiie 
youth  were  carefully  trained  by  the  dilcipline  of 
the  gyinnafia,  in  which  they  learned  whatever  can 
give  flrength  and  agility  to  the  limbs,  eafe  and 
grace  to  the  motions,  force  and  beauty  to  the 
genius.  Bodily  fcrength  and  agility  were  accom- 
panied by  health  and  vigour  of  conftitution. 
Their  athletic  hardinefs  bore,  without  inconveni- 
ence, the  viciflitudes  of  cold  and  heat.  Even  in 
the  fcorching  warmth  ^^  of  July  (for  that  was  the 
feafon  of  the  Olympic  games),  they  received, 
bareheaded,  the  direft  rays  of  the  fun.  And  the 
firm  organization,  acquired  by  perpetual  exercife, 
counteradted  that  fatal  propenfity  to  vicious  in- 
dulgence, too  natural  to  their  voluptuous  cHmate, 
and  produced  thofe  inimitable  models  of  flrength 
and  beauty,  which  are  fo  defervedly  admired  in 
the  precious  remains  of  Grecian  ilatuary. 
Juredcou-  1^^'fe  corporeal  advantages  were  followed  by  a 
tage,  train  of  excellencies  to  which  they  are  nearly  allied. 

There  is  a  courage  depending  on  nerves  and 
•  blood,  which  was  improved  to  th.e  higheft  pitch 
among  the  Greeks.  They  delight,  fays  Lucian^*, 
to  behold  the  combats  of  bold  and  generous  ani- 
mals ;  and  their  own  contentions  are  ftill  more 
animated.      In  the   memorable  war  with    Perfia, 

5i  Liician,  Solon.  54  In  Solon. 

they 
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they  ihewed  the  fiiperiority  of  their  national  con-  c  H  f\  r. 
rage ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the 
moft  fignal  exploits  were  performed  in  the  field  of 
battle  by  thofe  who  had  been  previoiifly  adorned 
with  the  Olympic  crown.  It  was  a  general  boaft, 
that  one  Grecian  could  conquer  ten  Perfians^^; 
and  the  fugoreftions  of  reafon  tend  to  confirm  the 
evidence  of  hiilory.  In  the  battles  of  the  Greeks 
and  Pcrfians,  vidtory  was  not  obtained  by  the  me- 
chanical exertions  of  dillant  hoflility.  The  contcft 
was  decided  by  the  point  of  the  fword  and  fpear. 
The  ufe  of  thefe  weapons  requires  aftivity  of  the 
limbs,  fl:eadinefs  of  the  eye,  and  dexterity  of  the 
hand.  It  improves  the  courage  as  well  as  the 
vigour  of  the  foldier;  and  both  qualities  were  ad- 
mirably promoted  by  the  habitual  exercifes  of  the 
gymnafia,  which  infpired  not  only  the  fpirit  to  un- 
dertake, but  the  ability  to  execute,  the  moil  dan- 
gerous and  difficult  enterprifes. 

The  p-ymnaflic  arts  encourag-ed  other  excel-  ^'"^^^^'"r«- 
lencies  fliil  miore  important  than  bodily  accom.piifh- 
ments  and  courage.  Chiefly  by  their  influence, 
the  love  of  pieafure  and  the  love  of  action,  the 
two  moft  powerful  principles  in  the  hum.an  breaft, 
were  diredled  to  purpofes  not  only  innocent  but 
ufeful.  The  defire  of  an  Olympic  crown  reftrain- 
ed  alike  thofe  weaknefTes  which  form, the  difgrace, 
and  thofe  vices  which  form  the  guilt  and  mifery  of 
undifciplined  minds  j  and  an  objeft  of  earthly  and 
pcriihable  ambition  led  to  the  fame  external  purity 
and  temperance,  that  is  recommended  by  the  pre- 
ss Heroilot,  1.  viii. 

ceptSj 
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c  HAP.  cepts,  and  enforced  by  the  fanftions,  of  a  divine 
.  -'  _f  and  immutable  religion.  The  oil,  the  crown,  the 
robes,  and  the  palms,  compofe  not  the  only  re- 
femblance  between  the  Chriftian  and  the  Olym.pic 
viftors.  Thefe  vifible  images  have  been  borrowed 
indeed  by  the  facred  writers,  to  afTiH:  our  impcrfeft 
conception  of  divine  trutho  ^'^j  but  they  have  been 
borrowed  from  an  inftitution  v/hich  refemblcs 
Chriilianitv,  not  in  the  honours  and  rewards  which 
it  propofed,  but  in  the  efforts  and  duties  which  it 
required.  The  ambition  of  honeft  fame  "  taught 
men  to  control  the  appetites  of  the  body  by  the 
affeftions  of  the  foul;  the  fprings  of  emulation 
repreffcd  the  allurements  of  fenfuality)  one  dan- 
gerous paffion  combated  another  Rill  more  dan- 
gerous ;  and  a  train  of  ufeful  pjcjudices  fupported 
the  caufe,  and  maintained  the  afcendant  of  virtue. 
Contempt  Many  of  the  peculiarities  which  diflinguiih  the 
for  the       Greeks  from  the  mafs  of  ancient  and  m.odern  na- 

iiioaein 

nnions       tions,  fccm  to  have  derived  their  origin  from  the 


CG!i'.r;n- 


Ip.o-  the  lame  ufeful  inftitutions ;  particularly  the  cullom 
honour^  of  going  Unarmed,  and  their  perpetual  contempt 
for  the  capricious  notions  concerning  the  point  of 
honour.  Thefe  unpolifhed  republicans  were  ac- 
cullomed,  in  the  private  gymnafias,  as  well  as  at 
the  public  eytertainments,  to  infiict  and  to  fuffer 
the  m.oft  provoking  indignities.  A  barbarous 
Scythian,  who  witneffed  a  fpedlacle   that  fcemed 

56  I  Coiinth.  9th  chapter,  four  laft  verfes. 

57  Qui  ftudet  optatam  curi'u  contingere  ir.etum, 
Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer  fudavit  &  ahit 
AbliiiiUit  venue  &;  vino. 

to 
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to  him   as  fliGcking  and  intolerable  as   it  would  chap. 

^ .  Vi. 

appear  to   a  piinftilious  modern  gentleman,  de- 
clared to  his  Athenian  conduftor,  that  if  any  per- 
lon   fhoiild  OiFcr  the  fame   infults  to  him,   which 
the  Athenian  youths  were  continually  offering  to 
each  othtT,  he  would  foon  convince  the  affembly, 
that  his  fword  was  not  an  empty  ornament  of  his 
perfon,    but   an  ufeful  guardian   of  his   honour  ^^ 
Such  were  the  fentiments  of  the  Scythian  -,    and 
hiflory  proves,  that  fuch  are  the  fentiments  of  all 
uncultivated  minds.     An  untutored  barbarian  fets 
no  bounds  to  his  refentment.     1  he  fmalieft  injury 
renders    his    anger  implacable ;     his    indignation 
againft  the  offender  is   pi  oportioned,    not  to  the 
nature  of  bis  offence,  but  to  his  own  pride,  which 
is    boundiefs.      The    flighteft   fault    requires    the 
fevereft  atonement ;  and  not  only  a  blow,    but  a 
word,  or  a  look,  may  inflid:  a  flain  on  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  fuppofed  honour,  which  can  only  be 
wafhed  cut  by  the  blood  of  the   aggreffor.      The 
exceffes  of  this   fanguinary   tem.per,    before  they 
were  corredled  by  the  refinements  of  Grecian  phi- 
lolbphy,  were  repreffed  by  the  habitual  praftice  of 
the  gymnaftic   exercifes.      In  the   fchools  appro- 
priated to   the  advancement  of  thefe  manly  arts, 
the  Greeks  learned  the  valuable  leffon  of  repelling 
injuries  by  others  of  a  fimilar  kind,  of  proportioning 
the  punilhment  to  the  offence,  and  of  thus  pre- 
venting a  flight  occafion  of  animofity  from  dege- 
nerating into  a  folid  ground  of  revenge.      If  any 

58  Lucian  Anacharfis. 

citizen 
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CHAP,  citizen  of  thofc  warlike  republics  had  worn  armour 
._  -/-  _■  in  time  of  peace,  he  muft  have  been  regarded 
cither  as  a  madman  or  as  an  afiaffin ;  for  to  the 
chaftifed  principles  of  Grecian  difcipHne,  it  would 
have  appeared  altogether  abfurd  that  the  fword  or 
dagger  fhould  be  thought  neceffary  to  retaliate  the 
reproaches  of  the  tongue,  or  even  the  more  daring 
infults  of  the  arm. 
Emulation  The  entertainments  of  the  public  feftivals  thus 
wndrof  tended  to  eradicate  the  wild  exceffes  of  refentment, 
theviaors.  ^r^r^  j-q  ii-nprove  the  mild  and  gentle  virtues  ;  but 
cpnfidered  in  another  view,  the  fame  entertain- 
ments were  calculated  to  promote  ardour,  emula- 
tion, friendHiip,  patriotifm,  and  all  the  animated 
principles  and  contentions  of  aftive  life.  The 
rewards  beflowcd  on  the  conquerors  were  the  mofb 
flattering  which  in  that  age  could  be  propofed. 
Odes  v/ere  fung  in  their  praife  ;  fbatues  were  erect- 
ed to  them  on  tlie  fcene  of  viftory  -,  the  nam.es  of 
their  parents  and  country  were  jointly  celebrated 
with  their  ov/n  ;  they  were  entitled  to  the  firft 
feats  at  all  public  entertainments ;  maintained  at 
die  expence  of  their  refpedive  communities  ;  and 
in  their  native  cities,  rewarded  not  only  with  m^o- 
numents  and  infcriptions,  but  fometimes  with 
altars  and  temples.  Of  thefe  honours  and  rewards, 
the  appropriated  jymbols  were  the  olive,  the  pine, 
the  i^arHey,  and  the  laurel  crov/ns  ;  which  were 
refpectiveiy  diftributed  at  the  fevxral  foiemnities  of 
Olympia,  the  Ifthmus,  Nemea,  and  Delphi. 
Obferving  the  fmall  value  of  thefe  badges  of  dif- 
tindion,  without  adverting  to  the   folid  benefits 

which 
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w.^.ich  they  conferred,  the  Perfian  Tigranes  would  C  11  A  p. 
have  diilliaded  his  mafter  f;om  going  to  war  with  .  _^.'_  _^ 
a  people,  who,  infenfible  to  interefb,  fought  only 
for  glory ''.  But  had  Tigranes  been  more  coin- 
pletely  informed  concerning  the  inftitutions  of 
Greece,  he  would  have  underfzcod,  that  both 
interefl:  and  glory  operated  moil  powerfully  upon 
the  candidates  for  Olympic  fame,  and  not  only 
their  perfonal  interefls,  but  thofe  of  their  friends, 
their  parents,  and  their  country,  who,  being  affo- 
ciated  to  their  honours,  were  regarded  by  them 
with  that  love  and  aifeftion  which  men  naturally 
feel  for  the  objects  of  their  protection  and  bounty. 

In  explaining  the  influence  of  the  Grecian  fo-  influence 
lemnities,  we  muft  not  forget  the  muficai  and  fjcaUnd"', 
poetical  exhibitions,  which,  from  being  em.ployed  P"<^i'^" -1 
to  reward  the  viftors  in  the  gymnaftic  exercifes, 
came  to  be  themfelves  thought  worthy  of  reward. 
The  martial  leiTons  of  Tyrta;us  and  Callinus  ad- 
mirably confpired  with  the  effedls  wliich  have 
already  been  defcribed,  encouraging  the  firm  and 
manly  virtues  both  by  the  enthufiafm  with  which 
their  precepts  were  conveyed,  and  by  tlie  lively 
imprefllons  which  they  gave  of  thofe  objefts  for 
which  it  is  important  to  contend.  The  courao-e 
depending  on  blood  and  nerves  is  uncertain  and 
tranfitory  in  its  exiftence ;  and  even  while  it  exifls, 
may  be  indifferently  employed  to  purpofes  benefi- 
cial or  deftructive.      It   belonged  to  the   martial 

59  The  word   is  ap-rr.^  jn   the  original ;  but  here  means  the  re- 
ward of  virtue,     V  ij.  Heroiiot.    I,  viii.  c.  26. 

bards 
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CHAP,  bards  to  determine  its  doubtful  nature,  to   Hx  and 
^_  -,-.._^  iiiu urate   its  genuine  motives,  and  to  direct  it  to 

the  proper  objects  of  its  purfuit. 

They  in-  The  m.ufical  entertainments  thus  ftrengthened, 

proper        rcfined,  and  exalted  the  manly  principles  infpired 

mixture  of  j^y  ^i|  j-Vj^  cuftoms  and  inflitutions  of  that  warlike 

aud  ftnfi-    age.     But  as  bravery  is  a  hardy  plant  that  grows 

the  Gre-°    ^^  cvery  foil,   the  moft  beneficial   confequence  of 

ciaii  ciia-     the  arts  confifted   in  infufmg  a  proper  mixture  of 

fofcnefs   and  fenfibility  into  the  Grecian  character. 

This   is   well  known  to   be  their  efFeft  in  eveiy 

countiy  where  they  are  allowed  to  fiourifh  ^°.    The 

Greeks,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  required  their  af- 

fiftance  ;    nor  could  it  have  been  poiTible  for  that 

people,  without  the  happy  influence  of  the  arts,  to 

controul  the  barbarity  naturally  occafioned  by  their 

conflant   employment   in  war,    the  favage  cruelty 

introduced  by  the  practice  of  domeftic  fervitude, 

and  that  unrelenting  ferocity   of  chara6ter  which 

feems  eiTentially  inherent  in  the  nature  of  demo- 

Tiielref-    cratical    government.      Amidft   thefe   fources  of 

fects  on      degeneracy  and  corruption,  the  time  and  applica- 

piinciple,    tion  necefiary  to  attain  proficiency  in  the  purfuits 

of  genius,  habituated  the  Greeks  to  gentle  amufe- 

ments  and  innocent  pieafures.     The  honours  and 

rewards  bellowed  on  the  fuccefsful  candidates  for 

literary  fame,  engaged  them  to  feek  happinefs  and 

glory  in  the  peaceful  fhade  of  retirement,  as  well 

as  on  the  contentious  theatre  of  adtive  life ;  and 

the  obfervations   and  difcoveries  occafionally  fug- 

6=  Ingenues  ciidicifie  fideliter  artes, 
EmoUit  mores,  nee  iinit  eficferos. 

gelled 
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gelled  bv  the   uqq.   communication  of  fentiment,  chap. 

.  VI 

Itrengthened  and  confirmed  thofe  happy  prejudices  ., .  _^'  __, 
which  combat  on  the  fide  of  virtue,  and  enforce 
the  praclice  of  fuch  rules  of  behaviour  as  are  moft 
ufeful  and  ageeable  in  fociety. 

If  the  mufical  and  literary  entertainments   ac-  and  on  the 
quired  fuch  an  happy   influence  over  the  m.oral  n,:fi  ^^ow- 
difpofitions  of  the  heart,  they  produced  a  ftill  more  ^'*'* 
confiderable  efied   on  the  intelledtual  faculties  of 
the  mind.     It  is  ahTiofr  impoiTible,  in  the  prefent 
age,  to  conceive  the  full  extent  of  dieir  efncacy  in 
improving  the   memory,  animating  the   imagina- 
tion,   and  correding  the  judgment.      As  to  die 
memory,  indeed,  there  is  a  period  in  the  progrels 
of  fociety   preceding  the  introdu6lion  of  writing, 
when  the  energies  of  this  faculty  have  been  exerted 
among  m^any  nations  with  a  wonderful  degree  of 
force.     Even  among  the  barbarous  Celtic  inhabi- 
tants  of  our  own  ifland,  the  Druids  could  repeat 
an  incredible   number  of  verfes,    containing  the 
knowledge   of  their  hiftory,    laws,    and  religion ; 
and  a  period  of  tv/enty  years  was  required  to  com- 
plete the  poetical  itudies  of  a  candidate  for  the 
priefthood ''. 

But  if  the  Greeks  were  equalled  by  other  nations  piepaitd 
in  the  exercife  of  the   mem.ory,   they  have  always  for  their 
been  unrivalled  in  the  delicacy  of  their  tafbe,  and  ^'F^  ^^' 
the  inimitable  charm^s  of  their  fancy.     Thefe  ex-  in  eio- 
cellences,  v.'hether  originally  produced  by  natural  phUoib-" 
or  moral  caufes,  or  more  probably  by  a  com.bina-  P^'X- 
» ■ 

*«  Cosfar,  de  bello  Galileo,  1.  vi. 

8  tion 
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CHAP,  tlon  of  both,  were,  doiibtlci;s,  extended  and  im- 

VI 

proved  by  emulation  and  habitual  exercife.  To 
this  exercife  the  public  folemnities  afforded  a  pro- 
per field  ;  and,  in  the  contefts  of  mulic  and  poetiy, 
were  difplayed  the  opening  blofforns  of  Grecian 
genius,  bloiToms  which  afterv/ards  ripened  into 
thofe  fruits  of  philofophy  and  eloquence,  that  will 
form  the  admiration  and  delight  of  tlic  lafl  ages 
of  the  v.'orld. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

State  of  the  Grecian  Colonies. — 'The  lonians  flourijh 
in  Arts  and  Arms. — Their  Wars  with  the  Ly- 
dians.- — The  Afiatic  Greeks  Juhdued  by  Crcefus. 
— Splendour  of  the  Lydian  Court. — Foundation  of 
the  Perjian  Monarchy. —  Caujes  of  its  rapid 
Grandeur — Which  alarms  Crcefus. — His  Alliance 
with  the  Lacedaemonians. — He  invades  the  Per- 
fian  Dominions. — Meafures  of  his  Allies. — Cr(S~ 
fus  defeated  by  Cyrus. — End  of  the  Lydian  Mo- 
narchy. 


A 


B  O  V  E    two   thoufand  years   have    elapfed  CHAP, 
fince    it   was  obferved,    to  the   honour  of  1    -  _'  _/ 
Europe,  that   a  handful  of  Greeks,  having  efla-  ^/^p°^t 
bUfhed  themfelves  in  Afia  and  Africa,  continually  colonies  in 
maintained  and  extended  their  pofleflions  in  thofe  and  AfH- 
quarters  of  the  world  *.      Wherever  the  jfpirit  of  "• 
enterprife   difFufed   their    fettlements,     they   per-  xx.  i. 
ceived,  it  is  faid,  on  the  flighteft  comparifon,  the     *    "  ^°"'' 
fuperiority  of  their  own  religion,  language,  infti- 
tutions,  and  manners  ;    and  the  dignity  of  their 
charader   and  fentiments  eminently  diftinguilhed 
them  from  the  general  mafs  of  nations  whofe  terri- 
tories they  invaded,  and  whom  they  juftly  deno- 
minated Barbarians*.     Yet  thefe  honourable  ad- 

»  Hippocrat.  vol.  i.  p.  350.     Edit.  Lugdurt,  1763, 
*  Ifocrat.  Panegyr.  paffim. 

•    Vol.  I.  U  vantages. 
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CHAP,  vantages,  inflead  of  conciliating  good-will,  tended 
1  -^-  _■  only  to  exafperate  hoftility.  The  northern  Greeks 
were  peipetually  haraiTtd  by  the  fierce  inroads  of 
the  Thracians :  the  fouthern  were  endangered  by 
the  uniced  ftrengch  of  Egypt  and  Lybia.  The 
colonies  in  Magna  Grsecia,  having  eafily  refilled 
the  ruie,  though  warlike  natives  of  that  country, 
were  called  to  contend  with  the  more  formidable 
pov/er  of  Carthage.  But  the  confeqiiences  of  all 
thefe  wars,  which,  fhall  be  defcribed  in  due  timie, 
extended  not  beyond  the  countries  in  which  they 
firft  ajofe.  The  memorable  conflift  between  the 
Greek  colonies  in  the  FafL,  and  the  great  nations 
of  Afia,  forms  a  fubject  m.ore  vafl  and  more  in- 
terefting.  Not  confined  to  the  extremities,  it 
reached  and  fhock  the  centre  of  Greece.  It  re- 
coiled with  more  dcftruCLive  violence  on  Perfia ; 
its  duration  comprehends  the  moft  illuftrious  pe- 
riod in  the  hiftory  of  both  countries  ;  and  its  ex- 
tent embraces  ail  the  great  nations  of  antiquity, 
together  with  the  fcattered  com.munities  of  Grecian 
extraction  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
State  of  In  the  third  century  after  their  eilablifhmient  in 

colonie^in  ^^^  ^^^^>  ^^d  above  fevcn  hundred  years  before  the 
•^''^*  Chrifiian  asra,    the   Greeks  of  Afia,  and  particu- 

larly the  lonians,  far  furpafied  their  European  an- 
ceflors  in  fplendor  and  profperity  ^  While  ancient 
Greece  was  haraffed  by  inteftine  diiTentions,  and 
its  northern  frontier  expofed  to  the  hoftility  of 
neighbouring  Barbarians,  the  Eaftern  colonies  en- 

3  Herodot.  palTim.  Plin,  1.  r.  Sc  Senec.  ad  Helv. 

I  joyed 
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joyed  profound  peace,  and  flourilhed  In  the  vicinity  ^  ha  p. 
of  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  the  beft  cultivated  and  moft  t  -^  '  _/ 
wealthy  provinces  of  Lower  Afia  *,  and  perhaps  of 
the  ancient  world.  Hiftory  and  poetry  alike  extol 
the  golden  treafures  of  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian 
kings '.  Their  fubjecfLS  wrought  mines  of  gold, 
melted  the  ore,  moulded  figures  in  bronze,  dyed 
Woo!,  cultivated  mufic,  enjoyed  the  amufements  of 
leifure,  and  indulged  the  demands  of  luxury  % 
when  the  neiglibouring  countries  of  Cappadocia 
and  Armenia  remained  equally  ignorant  of  laws 
and  arts,  and  when  the  Medes  and  Perfians, 
dcftined  fuccefllvely  to  obtain  the  empire  of  Afia, 
lived  in  fcattered  villages,  fubfifted  by  hunting, 
paftiirage,  or  robbery,  and  were  clothed  with  the 
Ikins  of  wild  beads  ^. 

Yet  the  Lydians  and  Phrygians,  fatisfied  with  They  en. 
their  domeftic  advantages,  feem  never  to  have  fommer^e 
dire6ted    their    attention    towards    foreipjn    com-  ^l^^y^.^^' 

^  .  rhrygia, 

merce  ^     When  the  voluptuoufnefs  or  oftentation  and  Egypt. 
of  their  kings  and  nobility  made  them  covet  the 

4  Strabo,  1.  xii.  Sc  1.  xiii. 

5  Idem>  p.  62S  &  62I.     Edit.  Paris. 

^  Heiodot.  1.  i.  c.  xciv.     Plin.  I.  vi.  c.  Ivu 

7  Heiodot.  1.  i.    c.  Ixxi. 

*  The  Lydians  and  Phrj'gians  are  mentioned,  in  Caftor's  Epochs, 
among  the  levenieen  nations,  who,  according  to  that  carelefs  and 
ignorant  compiler,  fucceflively  became  malters  of  the  Mediterranean 
lea]  but  the  extravagant  dreams  of  this  fabulous  writer  are  at  variance 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  ancient- hillory.  It  is  extraordinary  that 
thofe  who  ever  looked  into  Herodotus  fhould  pay  any  regard  to  the 
unwarranted  aflertions  of  Caftor ;  yet  this  fabulift  has  been  generally 
followed  by  iiioderi)  chronologers  and  compilers.  See  Blair's 
Tables,  fcc. 

U  2  conve- 
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^  vff^^'  conveniencies  and  luxuries  of  diflant  countries, 
they  were  contented  to  owe  thefe  new  gratifications, 
firft  to  the  Phcenician  merchants,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Greek  fettlements  eftablifhed  on  their  coafts. 
Through  the  fupine  negle6l  of  their  neighbours 
refpefting  maritime  affairs,  the  Afiatic  Greeks  ac- 
quired without  conteft,  and  enjoyed  without  mo- 
leftation,  befides  feveral  vakiable  iflands,  the  whole 
weftern  coait  of  the  continent,  extending,  in  a 
waving  line,  above  fix  hundred  miles  in  length, 
beautifully  diverfified  by  hill  and  dale,  interfered 
by  rivers,  broken  by  bays  and  promontories,  and 
adorned  by  the  nobleft  profpeds  and  finefl  climate 
in  the  world.  The  face  of  that  delightful  country 
will  be  m.ore  particularly  defcribed,  when  it  be- 
comes the  unhappy  fcene  of  military  operations. 
It  is  fuificient  at  prefent  to  obferve,  that  its  Ionian 
inhabitants,  poffefTing  the  mouths  of  great  rivers, 
having  convenient  and  capacious  harbours  before 
them,  and  behind,  the  wealthy  and  populous  na- 
tions of  Afia,  whofe  commerce  they  enjoyed  and 
engroffed,  attained  fuch  early  and  rapid  proficiency 
in  the  arts  of  navigation  and  traffic,  as  raifed  the 
cities  of  Miletus  ',  Colophon  "',  and  Phocaea  ",  to 
an  extraordinary  pitch  of  opulence  and  grandeur. 
Their  population  increafing  with  their  profperity, 
they   diffufcd  new  colonies   every  where   around 

9  Athenjcus,  1.  xii,  p.  533.  Comparing  their  ancient  and  aftual 
ftate,  the  Greek  proverb  faid,  naT^ai  ttots  rs-av  aAxijuot  Mi>.r;crtc» : 
Once,  but  long  ago,  the  Milefians  were  powerful. 

1°  Athen.  1.  xiv.  p.  64.3. 

»'  Strabo,  p.  581  Si  p.  64.7.     Herodot.  1.  iv.  c.  clii, 

6  them. 
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them.  Having  obtained  footing  in  Egypt ",  in  chap. 
the  eighth  century  before  Chrift,  they  acquired,  .  -^  '_, 
and  thenceforth  preferved,  the  exclufive  commerce 
of  that  ancient  and  powerful  kingdom.  Their  terri- 
tories, though  in  their  greateil  breadth  comprefTed 
between  the  fea  and  the  dominions  of  Lydia  to  the 
extent  of  fcarce  forty  miles,  became  not  only  flou- 
rilhing  in  peace,  but  formidable  in  war  '^,  and 
bore  fomething  of  a  fimilar  relation  to  the  powerful 
kingdoms  of  Egypt,  Lydia,  and  AfTyria,  which 
had  hitherto  fwayed  the  politics  of  the  ancient 
world,  that  the  fmall  but  induftrious  republics  of 
Italy  had  to  the  reft  of  Europe  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries ;  or,  to  defcribe  their 
condition  ftill  more  exadlly,  that  the  Netherlands, 
three  hundred  years  ago,  had  to  the  extenlive 
countries  of  France,  England,  and  Germany. 

Such  multiplied  advantages  could  not  languifli  Improved 
in  the  hands  of  men,  who,   as  we  fhall  foon  learn  vvhichWey 
from  their  hiftory,   had  genius  to  conceive,  and  ^adiearn- 

^  n  1  ^    r  ^'^  in  thofe 

courage  to  execute,  the  moll  arduous  deligns.  countries. 
With  the  utmoft  induftry  and  perfeverance  they 
improved  and  ennobled  the  ufeful  or  elegant  arts, 
which  they  found  already  pradtifed  among  the 
Phrygians  and  Lydians.  They  incorporated  the 
mufic  of  thofe  nations  with  their  own.  Their 
poetry,  as  above  defcribed,  far  excelled  whatever 
Pagan  antiquity  could  boaft  moft  precious  **.  They 

J"*  Herodot.  I.  ii.   c.  cxxxil. 

JJ  Idem,  ibid.  &  Ariftot.  de  Civitat.  1.  iv.  c.  iv. 

'4  See  Chap.  vi. 

U  3  rivalled 
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CHAP,  rivalled  the  fkill  of  their  neighbours  in  moulding 

* j^ clay,  and  cafcing  brafs.     They  appear  to  have  been 

the  firft  people  who  made  llatues  of  marble.    The 

Doric  and  Ionic  orders  of  architedure  perpetuate, 

in  their  names,    the  honour  of  their    inventors. 

Invent       Painting  was  firft  reduced  to  rule,  and  pra6lifed 

others  pe-    ^"^{^  fuccefs  amonsT  the  Greeks  ;    and  we  may  be 

cuhar  to  . 

them-  be  afiiired  that,  during  the  feventh  century  before 
Chrift,  the  lonians  furpafled  all  their  neighbours, 
and  even  the  Phoenicians,  in  rhe  arts  of  defign, 
fince  the  magnificent  prefents  which  the  far-famed 
oracle  of  Delphi  received  from^  the  oilentation  or 
piety  of  the  Lydian  kings,  were  chiefly  the  pro- 
ductions of  Ionian  artills  '^  In  the  following 
century  Ionia  gave  birth  to  philofophyj  and  we 
fhall  have  occafion  to  explain  hereafter  by  what 
means  both  fcience  and  taile  were  diffufed  from 
that  country  over  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  But 
our  prefent  fubjefl  recals  us  from  the  hiftory  of  arts 
to  that  of  arms. 
Incurfion  The  firft  formidable  enemiies  with  whom  the 
Cimmc-i-  Afiatic  Greeks  had  to  contend,  were  the  barbarous 
a"s-  Cimmerians  '^  who,  being  driven  from  the  banks 

of  the  Euxine,  by  a  Scythian  horde  ftill  fiercer 
than  themfelves,  overflowed,  with  irrefiftible  vio- 
lence,   the  fineft  provinces  of  Afia  Minor.     But 

IS  Herodot.  1.  i. 

i6  Strabo,  p.  292,  fays,  that  the  Cimmerians  were  called  Cimbri 
by  the  Romans.  He  fpcLiks  frequently  of  them,  particularly  p.  108. 
193.  292.  4.94.  Their  impetuous  and  deftru6iive  incurfions  are 
well  exprefifed  by  the  elegiac  poet  Callinus,  cited  in  Stiabo,  p.  64.8. 

the 
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the  invafion  of  the  Cimmerians  is  defcribed  as  a  chap. 

VII. 

predatory  incurfion  ^\    not  as  a  reguhir  plan   of  >     -^    _, 
enterprifc  direclcd  to  the  purpoles  of  conqueft  and 
fettlement.     The  liurricane  foon  ipcnt  its  force  j  Domeftic 
the  Greeks  recovered  from  the  terror  inlpircd  by  tions"' 
thefe  defultory  ravagers,  and,  within  a  few  years 
after  their  departure,  the  Ionian  and  Eolian  colo- 
nies, who  feem  to   h;ive  carried  their  ancient  en- 
mity  into    their   new   acquilitions,  totally  forgot 
their  recent  and  common  danger,  and  engaged  in 
cruel  domeftic  wars. 

Thefe  unnatural  diffentions  Vv'ere  quieted  by  the  interrupt- 
growing  power  of  the  lydians,  which  extending  troJthof 
itfelf  on  all  fides,  finally  reduced  tlie  greateft  part  ^heLydian 
of  LeiTer  Afia,  a  country  once  affording  the  ma- 
terials of  many  rich  and  fiourifhing  kingdoms,  but 
now  reduced  to  beggary  and  barbarifm  under  the 
oppreffive  yoke  of  Turkifh  tyranny.  The  terri- 
tory of  Lydia,  which  extended  its  name  with  its 
authority  from  the  river  Kulys  to  the  ^gean,  and 
from  the  fouthern  fhore  of  the  Euxine  to  the 
northern  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  anciently 
confined  to  that  delightful  diftrid:  fituate  at  the 
back  of  Ionia,  v/atered  on  the  north  by  the  river 
Padolus,  famous  for  the  golden  particles  '*  inter- 
mixed with  its  fand,  and  on  the  ibuth  by  Cayfter, 
whofe  banks,  frequented  by  fwans,  have  afforded 
one  of  the    mofc   beautiful    comparifons   [n   the 

Herodot. 
'**  They  were  wafhed  do\wn  from  Mount  Tmohts.,   the  gold  of 
which  was  exhauftcd  in  the  time  of  Strabo.     Vid,  Su-afa.  1.  xiii. 

U  4  Iliad.. 
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CHAP.  Iliad  *'.      The  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  anciently 
.^  -^-    I  fubjed  to  a  race  of  princes  ",    ftyled  AtyatidjE, 
from  the  heroic  Atys,  the  great  founder  of  their 
houfe.      To  the  family  of  Atys  fucceeded  that  of 
Hercules,  which  had  obtained  the  government  be- 
fore the  war  of  Troy,  and  continued  to  reign  five 
hundred  and  five  years,  till  their  honours  expired 
in  the  unhappy  Candaules.     The  ftory  of  Can- 
daules,  of  his  beautitiil  wife,  and  of  his  fortunate 
fervant,  has  been  adorned  by  the  father  of  hiflory 
with  the  inimit..ble  charms  of  his  Ionic  fancy.  The 
vain,  credulous  prince,  injudicioufly  difplaying  the 
beauty,  offended  the  modefty,  of  his  injured  fpoufe. 
Gyges  *',  the  m.oft  favoured  of  her  hufband's  at- 
tendants, to  whom  his  v/eak  mailer  had  proftituted 
the  figlit  of  her  naked  charms,   was  involuntarily 
oiyinp.      employed  as  the  inftrument  of  her  refentment.     As 
A.C.718.  ^  reward  for  taking  away  the  life  of  Candaules, 
he  was  honoured  with  the  hand  of  the  queen,    and 
from  the  rank  of  captain  of  the  guards,    advanced 
to  the  throne  of  Lydia. 
Gyges  This  revolution,  which  happened  feven  hundred 

r^theT-^  ^^^  eighteen  years  before  Chrift,  was  felt  by  the 
ni'ans.        neighbouring  nations,  who  foon  difcovered  in  the 

'  *9  Kavr^itf  ajx^t  gscO^a,  &c.  Iliad  ii.  ver.  460.  and  Pope, 
ver.  54.0. 

-°  Herodotus,  1.  i.  throughout,  and  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus, 
1.  i.  c.  27.  &  feq.  furnlfh  the  principal  materials  for  the  hiftory  of 
Lydia. 

*'  Herodotus  was  unacquainted  with  the  wonderful  ftory  of 
Gyges's  ring,  which  had  the  power  of  rendering  him  invifible  j  by 
means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  kill  his  mafter,  and  ufurp  his 
throne.     Plato,  1.  ii,  de  Repub. 

enter- 
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enterprifing  charafter  of  Gyges,  the  difrerence  be-  chap. 
tween  adventurers  who  acquire,  and  princes  who  >    -   '_f 
inherit,  a  crown.      The  Ionian  cities  of  Afia  of- 
fered a  tempting  prize  to  the  valour  of  Gyges, 
and  the  valuable  mines  *"■  difcovered  between  the 
cities  Atarneus  and  Pergamos,  as  well  as  the  gold 
obtained  from  the  river  Patlolus  *%  enabled  him 
to  hire  fuch  a  number  of  troops  as  feemed  necef- 
fary  to  accompHfh  his  ambitious  defigns.     The  Takes  Co- 
citizens  of  Miletus  and  Smyrna  were  haraffed  by  a  ofy,^p] 
long  war;    but  of  all  the  Ionic  fettlements,  Colo-  '^"p** 
phon  alone  fubmitted  to  his  arms. 

Ardys  his  fucceffor,  following  the  military  ex-  The  war 
ample  of  Gyges,  ftormed  the  city  of  Priene,  and  by"his  fuc- 
invaded   the   territories    of   the    Milefians.      He  "p''*- 

OJymp. 

tranfmitted  his  enmity  againft  that  people  to  his  xi.  2. 
fon  Sadyattes,  from  whom  it  defcended  to  his  '  *  ^'* 
more  warlike  grandfon,  Alyattes,  grandfon  of 
Ardys,  annually  invaded  the  country  of  Miletus, 
cut  down  the  trees,  burnt  the  Handing  corn,  ra- 
vaged and  defolated  the  whole  territory.  The 
houfes  he  allowed  to  remain  entire,  that  the  Mi- 
lelians,  governed  by  that  powerful  attachment 
which  binds  men  to  their  ancient  habitations, 
might  return  thither  after  his  departure,  and  again 
apply  to  the  fowing  and  cultivation  of  the  ground, 
the  fruits  of  which  he  was  determined  next  harveO: 

**  Strabo,  1.  xiii.    p.  625. 

sj  Strabo,  p.  680.     The  wealth  of  G/ges  was  proverbial  in  die 
time  of  Anacreon : 

Ov  jW.o»  (xeXej  Tvyaio 

Ta  Xct^Smv  avctxrii<;,  &Cn 

to 
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to  dcftroy.  In  this  manner  he  continued,  during 
clevt^n  years,  to  harafs,  but  was  unable  to  conquer 
the  Miiefians.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
retired  at  his  approach,  and  fnut  thcmfeivts  up  in 
their  capital,  the  walls  of  which  bid  defiance  to  his 
affaults ;  nor  was  it  pofTible  to  reduce  by  blockade 
a  city  that  had  long  been,  and  ftiil  continued 
miftrefs  of  the  fea.  But  Alyattes  perfifted  in  dif- 
trefilng  thofe  v/hom  it  feemed  impcflible  to  fubdue; 
and  he  was  carrying  on  his  twelfth  autumnal  in- 
curfion  with  fire  and  fv*'ord,  when  an  unforefeen 
accident  occafioned  a  fpeedy  termination  of  the 
war. 
An  un.  The  beautiful  territory  of  Miletus  was,  accord- 

,cvent  puts    i^g  to  annual  cufrom,  throv/n  into  a  blaze,  and  the 
Dn  end  to    flamcs  of  the  frandino;  corn,  impelled  by  the  vio- 

thewar.  .  "  .  .  , 

oiymp.  lence  of  the  wind,  communicated  with  the  temple 
^}"n^J  of  AlTcfian  Minerva.  That  facred  edifice  was 
burnt  to  the  ground.  Alyattes,  who  v>'as  attended 
on  his  march  by  pipes,  harps,  and  flutes,  adapted 
to  the  voice  both  of  men  and  of  women,  did  not 
imm.ediately  confrder,  amidft  the  noife  of  feftivity^ 
and  the  parade  of  military  trium.ph,  the  fatal  con- 
fequences  of  this  enonr.ous  impiety.  But  ficken- 
ing  foon  afcer  at  Sardis,  he  had  leilure,  during  the 
quiet  and  foiitude  of  his  diflemper,  to  refied  on 
the  horror  of  his  crime  ;  and  prying  into  futurity 
with  that  anxious  folicitude  which  ufually  attends 
guilt,  he  difpatched  mefTengers  to  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  to  confult  the  Grecian  god  concerning  the 
means  of  mitigating  the  diftrefs  of  his  prefent  Hate 
of  mind.      Apollo  refufed   giving   an  anfwer  to 

his 
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his  petition,  until  he  had  rebuilt  the  tennple  of  C  H  A  p, 

V  T  T 

Minerva.  The  Lydiaa  prepared  to  comply  with 
this  condition,  and  irr mediately  fent  ambaiTadois 
to  Miletus,  to  propofe  a  fufpenfion  of  arms,  until 
the  great  work  fhould  be  completed.  That  city 
was  then  governed  by  Thrafybulus,  who,  by  one 
of  thofe  revolutions  not  unfrequent  in  the  Grecian 
republics,  had  attained  the  rank  of  tyrant  **,  as  it 
was  then  called,  in  a  Hate  ufually  governed  as  a 
democratical  community.  Similarity  of  views 
and  difpofittons  had  introduced  a  friendly  connec- 
tion between  Thrafybulus  and  the  celebrated  Peri- 
ander  of  Corinth,  who  was  no  fooner  acquainted 
with  the  advice  of  Apollo,  than  he  fent  imimediate 
intimation  of  it  to  the  Milefian  prince,  counfelling 
him  at  the  fame  time  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  pre- 
fent  conjunfture  to  promote  the  intereft  of  his 
country.  In  compliance  with  this  advice,  Thra- 
fybulus employed  an  expedient  equally  fingular 
and  fuccefsful.  Yv'hen  the  Lydian  ambaffadors 
arrived  at  Miletus,  they  expected  to  behold  a  city 
in  diilrefs,  not  only  deftitute  of  the  accommoda- 
tions and  luxuries,  but  ill  provided  with  the  chief 
neceffaries  of  life.  But  their  furprife  was  extreme, 
to  obferve  vaft  magazines  of  corn  open  to  public 
view,   to  perceive  an  extraordinary  abundance  of 

*+  In  the  (hi£l  fenfe,  Tt-'^^vnc  means  him  who  has  acquired  fo- 
vereignty  in  a  free  republic.  The  word  has  no  relation  to  the  sbufe 
of  power,  as  in  the  modern  acceptation.  Thrafybulus  of  Miletus, 
Periander  of  Corinth,  Pififtratus  of  Athens,  Polycrates  of  Samos, 
Alexander  of  Pher?c,  and  Dionyfuis  of  Syiacufe,  were  all  called 
rvguitici,  though  their  charafters  were  as  widely  diiferent  as  thofe  of 
Titus  and  Domitian,  the  extremes  of  virtue  and  vice. 
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CHAP,  all  the  other  fruits  of  the  ground;  and  to  behold 
V— ^^-1-j  the  inhabitants  revelling  in  fulnefs  and  feftivity,  as 
if  their  country  had  never  fufFered  the  cruel  ra- 
vages of  an  invader.  This  appearance  of  cafe  and 
plenty  was  exhibited  by  the  contrivance  of  Thrafy- 
bulus,  by  whofe  command  the  corn  and  other 
provifions  had  been  carried  from  private  magazines 
into  the  ftreet,  that  the  Lydians,  returjiing  to 
Sardis,  the  ufual  refidence  of  their  prince,  might 
acquaint  him  with  the  profperous  condition  of  a 
people,  whom  it  had  been  the  great  objeft  of  his 
reign  to  afflift  and  to  annoy.  Alyattes  was  much 
affedted  by  the  intelligence,  and  at  length  con- 
fented  to  a  peace  with  the  Milefians  on  honourable 
terms.  To  compenfate  for  his  paft  injuries  and 
impiety,  he  promifed  to  dedicate  to  Minerva  two 
new  edifices,  the  magnificence  of  which  fliould  far 
eclipfe  the  fplendor  of  her  ancient  temple.  The 
promife  was  performed,  the  new  temples  were 
confecrated,  Alyattes  recovered  from  his  diftemper, 
and  peace  fubfifled  for  a  Ihort  time  between  the 
two  nations. 
Happy  The  long  reign  of  Alyattes,  which,  if  v/e  may 

Alyattes.  Credit  the  doubtful  evidence  of  ancient  authors  in 
matters  of  chronolog)'-,  lailed  fifty-two  years  after 
the  treaty  with  Miletus,  was  not  chequered  with 
any  great  variety  of  fortune.  He  conquered,  in- 
deed, the  city  and  fmall  territory  cf  Smyrna,  a 
Grecian  fettlemcnt  then  in  its  infmcy,  but  which 
svas  deftined  afterwards  to  become,  by  its  happy 
fituation  for  commerce,  the  moll  wealthy  and  po- 
pulous eilablithmcnt  in    thofe   parts,   and  to  be 

fivled. 
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ftyled,  in  the  pompous  language  of  infcription,  ^  ^^  ^' 
the  ornament  of  Ionia,  the  firft  and  chief  city  of  c.,.^,,— ,.-> 
the  Afiatic  coaft''^  His  arms  were  equally  fuc- 
cefsful  in  repelling  the  dcllruftive  invafions  of 
the  Scythian  hordes,  who  ravaged  the  northern 
parts  of  his  dominions,  and  in  refifting  the  dan- 
gerous ambition  of  the  Medes,  the  moft  powerful 
nation  of  Upper  Afia.  Satisfied  with  thefe  ad- 
vantages, Alyattes  became  unwilling  to  commit 
his  future  fortune  to  the  viciffitudes  of  war.  Fixed 
in  this  purpofe,  he  Ipent  his  remaining  days  amidft 
the  happinefs  of  his  wealth  and  grandeur,  in 
contemplating  the  various  ftages  of  his  profperity, 
in  liilening  to  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers,  in  re- 
ceiving the  grateful  homage  of  his  fubje6ts,  and  in 
enjoying  that  pomp  and  pleafure  which  ufually  fur- 
round  an  eaftern  throne. 

This   fortunate  prince  was  fuccceded,  five  hun-  '^'^^  "^^ 

^  ,  .  renewed 

dred  and  fixty-two  years  before  Chrift,  by  his  fon  byCrc«fusi 
Crcefus,    whofe    uninterrupted  profperity,   in    the  wJ,^^^' 
firft  years  of  his  reign,  far  eclipfed  the  glory  of  all  A.C.562. 
his  predecelTors.     But  the  fplendor  of  Croefus  was 
that   of   a  pafTing    meteor,   which  dazzles  for  a 
moment,  and  difappears  for  ever.     Of  all  the  kings 
of  Lydia,  he  was  the  greateft  conqueror,  but  he 
was  alfo  the  laft  king  of  that  country  ^^y  as  well  as 
the  laft  prince  of  his  family.     Under  various  unjuft 
pretences  he  attacked  the  Grecian  cities  of  Afia 
Minor,  which  being  undifturbed  by  foreign  war, 

*s  Marm.  Oxon. 

16  Lydia  defcendcd  to  the  rank  of  a  province,  as  will  app-^ar  be- 
low, 

had 
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had  unfortunately  engaged  in  domeftic  diflentions. 
While  jealoufy  hindered  the  Greeks,  ignorance 
prevented  the  barbarians,  from  forming  a  confede- 
racy fufRcient  to  refill  the  Lydian  power.  The 
Carians,  Myfians,  and  Phrygians,  fighting  fingly, 
were  fucceffively  fubdued;  and  the  whole  peninfula 
of  Leffer  Afia  (excepting  only  the  litde  territory 
of  the  Lycians  and  Cilicians),  extending  eaftward 
as  far  as  the  river  Halys,  and  inhabited  by  three 
nations  of  Grecian,  and  eleven  of  barbarian  ex- 
traftion  '^\  finally  acknowledged  the  power  of 
Crcefus,  and  tamely  received  his  commands. 

Having  met  with  fach  extraordinary  fuccefs  by 
land,  the  Lydian  prince  determined  to  render  his 
pov/er  equally  confpicuous  by  fea.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  thought  ferioufly  of  equipping  a  fleet,  with 
which  he  purpofed  to  invade  and  conquer  the  Gre- 
cian iflands  direftly  fronting  his  dominions.  But 
this  defign,  which,  confidering  the  flow  progrefs 
in  maricime  power  among  the  nations  mofl:  diligent 
to  attain  it,  would  probably  have  failed  of  fuccefs, 
was  prev.ented  by  the  advice  of  a  philofophical 
traveller,  conveyed  in  fuch  a  lively  turn  of  wit, 
as  eafily  changed  the  refolution  of  the  king.  Bias 
of  Priene,  in  Ionia,  fome  fay  Pittacus  of  Mity- 
lene,  in  the  ifle  of  Lefbos,  while  he  travelled, 
after  the  Grecian  cuftom,  from  curiofity  and  a 
love  of  knowledge,  was  prefented  to  Croefus  at 
the  Lydian  courts  and  being  aflced  by  that  prince. 


*"  The  Phrygians,  Myfians,  Mariandynians,  Clialybian^,  Ly- 
dians,  Paphiagonians,  Thracians,  Bithynians,  Carians,  and  Pam- 
phylians. 

what 
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what  news  from  Greece?  he  anfwered  with  a  re-  chap. 

V[I 

publican  freedom,  that  the  idanders  had  coUefted  ^— .^^1— • 
powerful  fquadrons  of  cavalry,  with  an  intention  of 
invading  Lydia.  "  May  the  gods  grant,"  faid 
Crc:fiis,  *'  that  the  Greeks,  who  are  unacquainted 
"  with  horfemanlhip,  fbiould  attack  the  dif- 
"  ciplined  valour  of  the  Lydian  cavalry j  there 
"  would  foon  be  an  end  to  the  contefl."  '^  In 
"  the  fame  manner,"  replied  Bins,  "  as  if  the 
"  Lydians,  who  are  totally  unexperienced  in  navaj 
*'  afl'airs,  fhould  invade  the  Grecians  by  fea." 
Struck  by  the  acutenefs  of  this  unexpe6led  obfer- 
vation,  Croefus  defifted  from  his  intended  expedi- 
tion againft  the  iflands;  and  inftcad  of  employing 
new  means  for  extending  liis  conquefts,  deter- 
mined peaceably  to  enjoy  the  laurels  which  he 
had  won,  and  to  difplay  the  grandeur  which  he  had 
attained. 

His  court  was  the  gayeft  and  moft  fplendid  of  The  fplcn- 
any  in  that  age;  and  the  Afiatic  Greeks,  whatever  Croefus's 
dilhonour   they   incurred,    fuftained   not,  perhaps,  ^°"'^ 
any  real  lofs  by  their  eafy  fubmiffion  to  a  vain  and 
weak  man,  but  a  m.agnificent  and  liberal  prince ''^ 
who  was  extremely  partial  to  their  country.    They 
acknowledged   the   conqueror,    indeed,    by  a  very 
moderate  tiibute,  but  they  enjoyed  their  ancient 

**  Such  is  the  cbaracier  which  refults  from  confidering  the 
condutl  of  Croefus.  The  traiifaftions  of  his  reign  will  not 
warrant  our-  adopting  the  admirable  panegyric  of  him  by  Pindar 
(Pyth.  i.)  : 

Oi^  ^/Sn5i  Kfcicra  <pi\o<pe^(>iv  af^T",  S<C, 
He  was  taught  wifdom  late,  and  only  by  adverGty, 

laws. 


ment. 
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CHAP,  laws,  and  adminiftered  without  control  their  do- 

VII.  . 

■>_  -,— u_  meftic  concerns  and  government^'.  Croefus  fpoke 
their  language,  encouraged  their  arts,  admired 
^f*"hr°"  ^^^'^'^  poets  and  Jophijis.  Ionia,  perhaps,  was  ^"' 
Afiatic  never  more  happy  than  under  the  eye  of  this  in- 
undeihls  dulgcnt  mafter,  whofe  prote6lion  nouriflied  the 
sove^i^n-  tender  fhoot  of  philofophy,  which  had  begun  to 
Ipring  up  fhortiy  before  his  reign.  Thales  of  Mi- 
letus, Pittacus  of  Mitylene,  Bias  of  Priene,  Cleo- 
bulus  of  Lindus,  and  the  other  wife  men,  as  they 
are  emphatically  ilyled,  who  lived  in  that  age,  not 
only  gave  advice  and  alTiflance  to  their  country- 
men in  particular  emergencies,  but  reftrained  their 
vices  by  wholefome  laws,  improved  their  manners 
by  ufeful  lefTons  of  morality,  and  extended  their 
knowledge  by  important  and  difficult  difcoveries. 
We  fhall  have  occafion  hereafter  to  confider  more 
fully  the  improvements  made  by  thofe  ancient 
fages,  who  are  faid  to  have  maintained  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  Chilon 
of  Sparta,  Periander  of  Corinth,  and  Solon  of 
Athens,  men  who  acquired  fuch  reputation  by  their 
praftical  wifdom,  as  rendered  them  the  oracles  of 
their  refpeftive  countries.  Molt  of  thefe,  as  well 
as  iEfop  the  fabuhft,  and  the  elegant  Greek  poets 
of  the  times,  were  bountifully  received  at  the  court 
of  Crcefus.  There  is  ftill  on  record  a  memorable 
converfation  between  that  prince  and  Solon,  which 
feemed  to  predi6l  the  fubfequent  events  of  his 
reign,  and  which  had  a  late,  but  important  influence 
on  the  charafter  and  fortune  of  the  Lydian  king. 

*9  Herodot,  30  Thucydld. 

Crcefus 
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Grcefus  having  entertained  his  Athenian  giiefi:,  C  HA  f, 
according  to  the  ancient  fafliion,  for  feveral  days,  u— .,^-Lj 
before  he  allced  him  any  queftions,  oftentatioufly  His  con- 
fhewed  him  the  magnificence  of  his  palace,  and  ^kh  So- 
particularly  the  riches  of  his  treafury.     After  all  ^^n. 
liad  been  difplayed  to  the  beft  advantage,  the  king 
complimented  Solon  upon  his  curiofity  and  love 
of  knowledge;  and  alked  him,  as  a  man  who  had 
fecn    many    countries,    and   refleiled  with    much 
judgment   upon  what  ]ie  had  feen,  whom  of   all 
men  he  efteemed  moft  happy?    By  the  particular 
occafion,  as  well  as  the  triumphant  air  with  which 
the  queftion  was  propofed,  the  king  made  it  evi- 
dent that  he  expedled  flattery  rather  than  informa- 
tion.   But  Solon's  charafter  had  not  been  enervated 
by  the  debilitating  air  of  a  court,  and  he  replied 
with  a  manly  freedom,  "  Tellus,  the  Athenian." 
Crcefus,  who   had  fcarcely  learned  to  diftinguiih, 
even  in  imagination,  between  wealth  and  happinels, 
enquired  with   a  tone   of  furprife,  why  this  pre- 
ference  to   Tellus  ?     "  Tellus,"    rejoined   Solon, 
*'  was  not  confpicuous  for  his  riches,  or  his  gran- 
deur, being  only  a  fimple  citizen  of  Athens;  but 
he  was  defcended  from  parents  who  deferved  the 
firfl  honours  of  the  republic.     He  was   equally 
fortunate  in  his  children,  who  obtained  univerfal 
efleem   by  their  probity,    patriotifm,    and    every 
ufeful  quahty  of  the  miind  or  body;  and  as  to  him- 
felf,  he  died  fighting  gallantly  in  the  fervice  of  his 
country,  which  his  valour  rendered  vidorious  in  a 
doubtful  combat ;    on  which  account  the  Athe- 
nians  buried  him  on  the  fpot  v/here  he  fell,  and 

Vol.  I,  X  dillin- 
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CHAP,  diftinguifhed  him   by  every  honour  which  public 
gratitude  can  confer  on  illuftrious  merit." 

Croefus  had  little  encouragement,  after  this  an- 
fwer,  to   afk  Solon,  in  the  fecond  place,  whom, 
next  to  Tellus,  he  deemed  moll  happy?     Such, 
however,  is  the  illufion  of  vanity,  that  he  ftill  ven- 
tured to   make  this  demand,  and  ftill,  as  we  are 
informed  by  the  moft  circumftantial  of  hiftorians, 
entertained  hopes  of  being  favourably  anfwered. 
But   Solon  replied  with  the  fame  freedom  as  be- 
fore,   "  The    brothers    Cleobis   and   Biton;    two 
youths  of  Argos,  whofe  ftrength  and  addrefs  were 
crowned  Vv'ith    repeated  vidlory  at   the    Olympic 
gamiCS ;  Y/ho  deferved  the   affedtion  of  their  pa- 
rejits,  the  gratitude  of  their  country,  the  admira- 
tion of  Greece ;  and  who,  having  ended  their  lives 
with  peculiar  felicity^",  v/ere  commemorated  by 
the   moft  fignal   monuments  of  immortal  fame." 
"  And   is   the    happinefs   of  a  king,  then,"   faid 
Crceiiis,  "  fo  little  regarded,  O  Grecian  ftranger! 
that  you  prefer  to  it  the  mean   condition  of  an 
Athenian  or  Argive  citizen  ?"    The  reply  of  Solon 
fufficiently    juftified   his    reputation    for   wifdom. 
"  The  life  of  man,"  faid  he,  "  confifts  of  feventy 
years,'  which  make  twenty-fix  thoufand  tv/o  hun- 
dred and  fifty  days;  an   immenfe  number,  yet  in 
the  longeft  life,  the  events  of  any  one  day  will  not 
be  found  exactly  alike  to  thofe  of  another.     The 
affairs  of  men  are  liable  to  perpetual  viciftitudes; 
the  Divinity  who  prefides  over  our  fate  is  envious 

J'   Ts7\iV7riTs  e.y  a^h'ri  iTTiysurct      Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  31. 

of 
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fef  too  much  profperityj  and  all  human  life,  if  not  C  n  ap. 

condemned  to  calamity,  is  at  leaft  liable  to  acci-  « ^l— » 

dent^\  Whoever  has  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  a 
profpcrous  tide  of  fuccefs  may  juftly  be  called  for- 
tunate :  but  he  cannot  befoi-e  his  death  be  entitled 
to  the  epithet  of  happy." 

The   events  which  foon  follov/ed  this  converfa-  Po^^M^^" 

lecied  by 

tion,  prove  how  little  fatisfaftion  is  derived  from  the  lofs  of 
the  pofieffion  of  a  throne.  Vidlorious  in  war,  un-  Atys. 
rivalled  in  wealth,  fupreme  in  power,  Croefus  felt 
and  acknowledged  his  unhappinefs.  The  warmeft 
affeftions  of  his  foul  centered  in  his  fon  Atys,  a 
youth  of  the  moil  promifing  hopes,  who  had  often 
fought  and  conquered  by  his  fide.  The  flrength 
of  his  attachment  was  accompanied  with  an  excefs 
of  paternal  care,  and  the  anxiety  of  his  waking 
hours  diflurbed  the  tranquillity  of  his  reft.  He 
dreamt  that  his  beloved  fon  was  flain  by  a  dart; 
and  the  folicirude  with  which  he  watched  his  fafety, 
preventing  the  youth  from  his  ufual  occupations 
and  amufements,  and  thereby  rendering  him  too 
eager  to  enjoy  them,  moft  probably  expofed  him 
to  the  much-dreaded  misfortune.  Reluctantly 
permitted  to  engage  in  a  party  of  hunting,  the 
juvenile  ardour  of  At)''s,  encreafed  by  the  impa- 
tience of  long  reftraint,  made  him  negle61:  the  pre- 
cautions neceffary  in  that  manly  amufement.  He 
was  flain  by  a  dart,  aimed  at  a  wild  boar  of  mon- 
ftrous  fize,  which  had  long  fpread  terror  over  the 

32    Ovru  arv  u  K^oitre  rrsi:  rri  ui^juttcc  (7v;.'(po^-r.     The  laft  word  I3 
improperly  explained  in  all  tlie  tranflations  that  I  have  met  with. 

X  2  country 
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^  vjf"  ^*  country  of  the  Myfians.  The  weapon  came  fronfi 
■l  ^  _)  the  hand  of  Adraftus,  a  Phrygian  prince  and  fugitive, 
whom  Crcefus  had  purified  from  the  involuntary 
guilt  of  a  brother's  blood,  and  long  diftinguilhed 
by  peculiar  marks  of  bounty.  To  the  grateful 
proteftion  of  the  Phrygian,  Crcefus  recommended, 
at  parting,  the  fafety  of  his  beloved  fon.  A 
mournful  procelTion  of  Lydians  brought  to  Sardis 
the  dead  body  of  Atys.  The  ill-fated  murderer 
followed  behind.  When  they  approached  the  royal 
prefence,  Adraftus  ftepped  forward,  and  intreated 
Crcefus  to  put  him  to  death ;  thinking  life  no 
longer  to  be  endured  after  killing,  firft  his  own 
brother,  and  then  the  fon  of  his  benefaftor.  But 
the  Lydian  king,  notwithftanding  the  excefs  of  his 
affliftion,  acknowledged  the  innocence  of  Adraftus, 
and  the  power  of  fate.  "  Stranger,  your  aft.on 
"  is  blamelefs,  being  committed  without  defign. 
*«^  I  know  that  my  fon  was  deftined  to  a  premature 
"  death."  Adraftus,  though  pardoned  by  Crce- 
fus, could  not  pardon  himfelf.  When  the  mourners 
were  removed,  he  privately  returned,  and  periflied 
by  his  own  hand  on  the  tomb  of  Atys. 
Roufed  Two  years  Crcefus  remained  difconfolate  for  the 

inaftivity    lo^s  of  his  fon,  and  might  have  continued  to  in- 
by  the       dul^e  his  unavailing  afBiftion  durinp;  the  remainder 

growing  ^_  .  . 

power  of  of  lif^,  liad  not  the  growing  greatnefs  of  Perfia, 
v.'hich  threatened  the  fafety  of  his  dominions,  roufed 
him  from  his  dream  of  mifery.  That  country  was 
anciently  confined  to  a  fmall  part  of  the  immenfe 
region  at  prefent  known  by  the  Perfian  name.  Its 
inhabitants  had  recently  become  formidable,  and, 

in 


Peilia. 
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in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  under  the  elder  Cy-  CHAP, 
nis,  they  extended  their  name  and  conquefts  over  .  '  _^ 
Upper  Afia,  overturned  the  power  of  Croefus, 
enflaved  the  Greeks  of  Afia  Minor,  and,  for  the 
firft  time,  threatened  Europe  with  the  terrors  of 
Afiatic  defpotifm.  This  memorable  revolution 
deferves  not  only  to  be  examined  in  its  confequences, 
but  traced  to  its  fource,  becaufe  the  Grecian  wars 
and  tranfa6tions,  during  the  Ipace  of  above  two 
centuries,  with  the  Perfian  empire,  form  an  im- 
portant objed  of  attention  in  the  prefent  hiflory. 

The  firft  Afiyrian  monarchy  extended  its  domi-  The  revo- 
nion  in  Upper  Afia,  from  the  northern  deferts  of  uppe/ '" 
Scythia,  to  the  Southern  or  Indian  Ocean.     On  -^iin,  till 

^  .  .  the  elta- 

the  weft  it  was  feparated  by  the  river  Halys  from  bii/hment 
the  dominions  of  Lydia.  The  river  Indus  formed  Lnemr* 
its  eaftern  boundary.  The  conquerors  of  the  eaft  P^''^* 
have  afiumed,  in  all  ages,  the  title  of  King  of 
Kings;  a  title  expreiTive  of  the  nature,  as  well  as 
of  the  greatnefs  of  their  power.  The  various  pro- 
vinces which  they  conquered,  though  acknow- 
ledging their  univerfal  dependence  on  the  emperor, 
were  yet  fubjeft  to  their  particular  princes,  who, 
while  they  paid  their  appointed  tribute  during 
peace,  and  furniftied  their  contingent  of  troops  in 
time  of  war,  were  permitted,  in  their  ancient  ter- 
ritories, to  retain  the  power,  and  to  difplay  the 
pomp  of  royalty.  This  fyftem  of  government  is 
more  favourable  to  the  extenfion  than  to  the  per- 
manence of  empire.  The  different  members  of 
this  unwieldy  body  were  fo  feebly  conneded  with 
each  other,  that  to  fecure  their  united  fubmiflion 
X  3  required 
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CHAP,  required   almoft   as   much   genius  as   to   atchieve 

y_  /  >  their  conqueil.  When  the  fpirit  which  animated  the 
immenfe  mafs  was  withdrawn,  the  different  parts  fell 
afunderj  revolutions  were  no  lefs  rapid  than  fre- 
quent; and,  by  one  of  thofe  events  familiar  in  the 
hiflory  of  the  Eaft,  the  warlike  fceptre  of  Ninus  and 
Semiramis  was  wrefted  from  the  effeminate  hands  of 
Sardanapulus.  In  the  year  feven  hundred  and 
forty-fix  before  Chrift,  the  provincial  governors  of 
Babylonia  and  Media,  difdaining  to  receive  orders 
from  this  enervated  fhadow^of  their  ancient  lords, 
rejedted  his  contemptible  authority,  and  eftablifhed 
two  new  dynailies,  which,  having  governed  Afia 
for  two  centuries,  were  again  reunited  by  the  for- 
tunate valour  of  Cyrus. 

Extraaion  This  extraordinary  man,  who  raifed  the  Perfian 
y^^H  glory  on  the  ruins  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians, 
was  the  fon  of  Cambyfes,  the  tributary  prince  of 
Perfia:  on  the  mother's  fide  he  derived  a  more 
honourable  defcent  from  Mandana,  daughter  of 
Aftyages,  the  fupreme  lord  of  Media,  and  many 
kingdoms  of  the  Eafl.  The  powerful  monarchy 
ereded  by  Cyrus  was  diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of 
his  native  province,  as  the  preceding  empires  had 
been  denominated  after  the  provinces  of  their 
refpe6tive  conquerors,  although  all  of  them,  com- 
prehending the  fame  nations,  were  bounded  by 
nearly  the  fame  limits,  Cyrus  alone  having  extended 
his  empire  to  the  Grecian  fea. 

Defcrip-  Xhe  territory  of  Perfia,  to  the  name  of  which 

Peifia.        we  allude,  is  fituated  on  the  fouthern  frontiers  of 

Media,  and  reaches  to  the  Perfian  gulph.     The 

J  moun- 
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mountainous  nature  of  the  country  renders  it  im-  chap, 

VII, 

proper  for  cavalry,  but  it  formerly  produced  a  y  -,  -j 
bold  and  hardy  race  of  men,  who,  uncorrupted  by 
the  effeminacy  of  the  Afiatic  plains,  required  only 
the  diredling  genius  of  a  commander  to  conduft 
them  to  v/ar  and  vidory.  Such  a  commander 
they  found  in  Cyrus,  whofe  mind,  burfting  through 
the  fhackles  impofed  on  virtues  and  abilities  by 
the  manners  and  climate  of  the  Eaft",  extended 
the  name  and  conqueils  of  Perfia  from  tlie  Tigris 
to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Cafpian  Sea  to  the 
Ocean;  a  name  which,  after  the  revolution  of  fo 
many  ages  and  empires,  is  ftill  retained  by  that 
ipacious  region  of  the  earth. 

As   it  is   natural  to   account,  by  extraordinary  The  early 
caufes,    for  extraordinary  events,  hiftorians    have  Jion^'of 
afcribed   inflitutions  and  cuftoms   to  the  Perfians  ^'^^t  coun- 
worthy  of  rendering    them    the   mafters    of  the  lifhcd  by 
world.    The  philofophicai  Xcnophon,  embellilhing  ^'j^ito^^^ns, 
and  difguifing  with  wonderful   art  the    mofl  ad- 
mired, and  the  moft  admirable,  branches  of  Gre- 
cian difcipline,  has  beftowed  them  with  too  laviHi 
a  generofity  on  the  founders  of  a  nation,  who  be- 
came the  unrelenting  enemies  of  his  country.    But, 
notwithftanding  all  the  refinements  of  his  ingenious 
^nd  well-cultivated  invention,  it  is  not  impolTible 
to  fee  through  the  laboured  artifice  of  the  difguife ; 
and,  as  truth  only  is   confiflent,  we   may  difcern 
very  material  contradictions  in  the  only  remaining 
accounts  of  the  ancient  manners  of  the  Perfians. 

J?  See  his  panegyric  in  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia,  and  in  ^fchylus's 
Perfae. 

X  4  Their 
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CHAP.  Their  early  education  confided,  if  we  may  cre-^ 
i_  -^-'  _'  dit  both  Xenophon  and  Herodotus,  in  learning  to 
manage  the  horfe,  to  fhoot  with  the  bow,  and  to 
fpeak  truth.  Yet  it  is  necefiary  to  obferve  thac 
the  firft  of  thofe  arts,  how  well  foever  it  might  be 
underftood  in  later  times  by  the  Perfian  nobility, 
muft  have  been  very  little  known  to  their  anceftors 
in  the  time  of  Cyrus.  The  craggy  mountains 
which  they  inhabited  were  unfavourable  to  the  rear- 
ing of  horfes,  and  the  poverty  of  their  circum- 
onifplr!  ftaiices  was  ill  adapted  to  maintain  them.  While 
fian  gran-  all  the  Other  nations  of  Upper  Afia,  except  the 
Scythians,  fought  on  horfeback,  the  Perfian  armies 
were  compofed  chiefly  of  infantry:  and  when  it  is 
confidered,  that  the  Grecians  under  Alexander,  the 
Romans  under  the  republic,  as  well  as  the  northern 
barbarians  who  over-ran  and  fubdued  the  countries 
of  the  eaft  and  weft,  became  mafters  of  the  world 
chiefly  through  the  firm  intrepidity  of  their  in- 
fantry, there  is  reafon  to  affign,  as  the  main  caufe 
of  the  Perfian  conquells,  not  their  acquaintance 
with  horfem.anfliip,  but  rather  their  ignorance  of 
that  art,  which  obliged  them  to  employ  the  deter- 
mined valour  of  foot  foldiers  againft  the  defultory 
aiTaults  of  horfem.en.  The  Perfians  were  com- 
monly armed  with  fwords  and  lances,  inftead  of 
bows  and  darts,  the  ufual  weapons  of  the  people  of 
Afia.  This  diftinftion  was  occafioned  by  their 
want  of  cavalry.  While  their  neighbours,  trufting 
to  the  mettle  and  fwiftnefs  of  their  fteeds,  em- 
ployed the  harmlefs  efforts  of  diftant  liofl:ility,  tlie 
Perfians  fought  hand  to  hand,  each  man  buckling 

clofely 
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(clofely  to  his  foe.     If  defeated,  they  had  no  means  chap. 

vn. 
ot  elcape ;    but  it  was  not  to   be   expelled  that,  >    -^'  jt 

praftifnig  fuch  a  fiiperior  ftyle  of  war,  under  the 
Condu6l  of  an  accompHflied  general,  they  fliould 
ever  meet  with  a  defeat ;  and  indeed  Cyrus  always 
proved  victorious  over  the  civilized  nations  of 
AHa  i  nor  was  the  career  of  his  triumph  interrupt- 
ed, till  contending  againft  the  barbarous  Scythians, 
who  joined  the  Perfian  arms  and  difcipline  to  their 
own  irrefiftible  fury,  he  loft  at  once  his  army  and 
his  life  '\ 

But  before  experiencing  this  fatal  reverfe  of  for-  T»ie  reign 
tune,  he  was  deftined,  in  the  courfe  of  thirty  years,  a.  c.'^sV 
to  aft  a  diftinguiflied  part  on  the  theatre  of  the  p''^?*« 
world,   which  long  retained   the  marks,  and  will  conquefts. 
always  preferve  the  memory  of  his  reign.     Among 
the  firft  conquefts  of  Cyrus  were  the  territories  of 
Armenia  and  Chaldea,  which  had  openly  revolted 
againft  eftabliilied  authority.     If  we  believe  Xeno- 
phon,    Cyrus   was    fent    againft    thefe    rebellious 
countries  as  the  lieutenant  of  his  grandfather  Afty- 
ages,    who  from  his    palace    in    Ecbatan  diffufed 
his   fovereign   mandates  over  many  provinces  of 
Upper  Afia.     The  relation  of  Herodotus   makes 
it  probable,  that  Cyrus  had  before  this  time  af- 
fumed  the  government  of  Media,  over  which  the 
cruelty,  injuftice,  and  fuperftitious   fears  of  Afty- 
ages,  rendered  him  unworthy  to  reign,  even  in 
the  opinion  of  his  moft  trufty  fubjedts. 

?4-  In  the  hiftory  of  Cyrus,  the  plain  relation  of  Herodotus  is  to 
be  preferred  to  the  moral  embellifnments  of  Xenophon,  except  when 
the  accounts  of  the  lutter  are  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  fciip- 
ture. 

However 
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^  vn  ^'  However  that  may  be  (for  it  affecls  not  the 
._  ^  >  defign  of  the  prcfcnt  narrative),  it  was  natural  to 
Which       expeft  that  the  Perfian  fuccefs  in  Armenia,  a  oro- 

alarm  .  _  _  ■»         r 

Ciceiiis.  vince  fituate  fo  near  to  the  Lydian  dominions, 
oiymp.  fhould  alarrh  the  fears  of  Croefus,  and  determine 
A.c.54-9-  that  prince  to  refill  the  encroachments  of  a  power 
which  endangered  the  permanence  of  his  own.  In 
taking  this  refolution,  which  might  probably  be 
attended  with  the  moft  important  confequences,  he 
was  defirous  to  learn  the  will  of  heaven  concernino- 

o 

the  iflue  of  the  war.  The  principal  oracles  which 
he  confulted  were  thofe  of  Branchis  in  Ionia,  of 
Hammon  in  Libya,  and  of  Delphi  in  Greece. 
Croefus  Among  thefe  refpedted  fhrines,  the  oracle  of  Del- 
the  oracle  phi  maintained  its  afcendant,  as  the  m.oft  faithful 
oi  Delphi,  interpreter  of  fate.  Croefus  was  fully  perfuaded 
of  its  veracity  j  and  defirous  generoufly  to  com- 
penfate  for  the  trouble  which  he  had  already  given, 
and  ftiii  meant  to  give,  the  priefts  of  Apollo,  he 
facrificed  three  thoufand  oxen  to  the  god,  and 
adorned  his  fhrine  with  dedications,  equally  va- 
luable for  the  workmanlhip  and  for  the  materials  ; 
pr-ecious  veiTels  of  filver,  ewers  of  iron  beautifully 
inlaid  and  enamelled  -,  various  ornamicnts  of  pure 
gold,  particularly  a  golden  lion,  weighing  ten  ta- 
lents, and  a  female  figure,  three  cubits,  or  near 
five  feet  high.  In  return  for  thefe  magnificent 
prefents,  the  oracle,  in  ambiguous  language,  flat- 
tered Croefus,  with  obtaining  an  eafy  victory  over 
his  enemies,  and  with  enjoying  a  long  life  and 
a  profperous  reign.  The  god  at  the  fame  time 
enjoined  him  to  contraft  an  alliance  with  the  moft 
powerful  of  the  Grecian  ftates. 

Elevated 
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Elevated  with  thefe  favourable   prediftions  of  c  h  a  p. 

VII 

Apollo,  Crcefus  prepared  to  yield  a  ready  obedi-  .    -\j 
ence  to  the  only  condition  required  on   his   part,  ^-"^'■15  in- 

r  I  Vn  r    t  •  •  •    •  r       to  an  alli- 

ror  the  accomplilhment  or  his  alpiring  purpofe.  ancewith 
Not  deeming  hirafelf  fufficiently  acquainted  with  ^''J.n^!"" 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  to  know  what  particular  ^ians. 
republic  was  meant  by  the  oracle,  lie  made  par-  iviii',  i! 
ticular  enquiry  of  thofe  bell  informed  concerning  -^-Cj+s. 
the  ftate  of  Europe,  and  difcovered,  that  among 
all  the  members  of  the  Grecian  confederacy,  the 
Athenians  and  Laced^m.onians  were  juftly  entitled 
to  the  pre-eminence.  In  order  to  learn  which  of 
thefe  communities  deferved  the  epithet  of  moft 
powerful,  it  was  necefiary  to  fend  ambaffadors 
into  Greece.  The  Lydians  difpatched  with  this 
important  commifnon  foon  difcovered  that  the 
Athenians,  after  having  been  long  harafied  by  in- 
ternal diflentions,  were  adlually  governed  by  the 
tyrant  Pififtratus.  The  Spartans,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  anciently  the  worft-regulated  of  all 
the  Grecian  communities,  had  enjoyed  domieflic 
peace  and  foreign  profperity,  ever  fmce  they  had 
adopted  the  wife  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus.  After 
that  memorable  period,  they  had  repeatedly  con- 
quered the  warlike  Argives,  triumphed  over  the 
hardy  Arcadians,  and,  notwithftanding  the  heroic 
exploits  of  Ariilomenes,  fubdued  and  enflaved 
their  unfortunate  rivals  of  MefTene.  To  the  Ly- 
dian  ambaffadors,  therefore,  the  Spartan  republic 
appeared  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  oracle,  as  the 
community  whofe  alliance  they  were  enjoined  to 
folicit.      Having  repaired  accordingly  to  Sparta, 

they 
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^  vi^  ^*  ^"'^^^  ^^^^  introduced  not  only  to  the  kings  and 
i_  -^-  _■  fenate,  but,  as  the  innportance  of  the  negociation 
required,  to  the  general  aflembly  of  the  Lacede- 
monians, to  whom  they,  in  few  words,  declared 
the  objed  of  their  commiffion  :  "  We  are  fent, 
O  Lacedaemonians  !  by  Crcefus,  king  of  the  Ly- 
dians  and  of  many  other  nations,  who  being 
commanded  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  to  feek  the 
friendihip  of  the  moil  powerful  people  of  Greece, 
now  fummons  you,  who  juilly  merit  that  epithet, 
to  become  his  faithful  allies,  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  the  god  v/hofe  authority  you  acknowledge.'* 
The  Lacedemonians,  pleafed  with  the  alhance  of 
a  warlike  king,  and  ftiil  more  with  the  fame  of 
tlieir  valour,  readily  accepted  the  propofal.  To 
the  ftri6l  connection  of  an  olTenfive  and  defenfive 
league,  they  joined  the  more  refpecled  ties  of  fa- 
cred  hofpitaiity.  A  few  years  before  this  tranfac- 
tion,  they  had  fent  to  purchafe  gold  at  Sardis,  for 
making  a  ftatue  of  Apollo.  Crcefus  had  on  that 
occafion  gratuitouily  fupplied  their  want.  Re- 
membering this  generofity,  they  gave  the  Lydian 
ambaffadors,  at  their  departure,  as  a  prefent  for 
their  mafcer,  a  velTel  of  brafs,  containing  three 
hundred  amphoras  (above  twelve  hogflieads),  and 
beautifully  carved  on  the  oucfide  with  various  forms 
of  animals. 
His  Sat-  Crcefus,  having  thus  happily  accompHfhed  the 

fpeaf.  defign  recommended  by  the  oracle,  was  eager  to 
fet  out  upon  his  intended  expedition.  He  had 
formerly  entered  into  alliance  with  Amafis  king  of 
Egypt,  and  Labynetus  king  of  Babylon.     He  had 

now 
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now  obtained  the  friendlliip  of  the  moft  warlike  chap. 
nation  of  Europe;      The  newly- raifed   power  of  __f 

Cyrus  and  the  Perfians  feemed  incapable  of  refill- 
ing fuch  a  formidable  confederacy. 

Elevated  with  thefe  flatterine;  ideas  of  his  own  He  invades 
invincible  greatnefs,  Croefus  waited  not  to  attack  territories. 
the  Perfian  dominions  until  he  had  collefled  the  \^^^\\ 
ilrength  of  his  allies.  The  fanguine  impetuofity  A.  C.  54.8. 
of  his  temper,  unexperienced  in  adverfity,  unfor- 
tunately precipitated  him  into  mcafures  no  leis 
ruinous  than  daring.  Attended  only  by  the  arms 
of  Lydia,  and  a  numerous  band  of  mercenaries, 
whom  his  immenfe  wealth  enabled  him  at  any 
time  to  call  into  his  fervice,  he  marched  towards 
the  river  Halys,  and  having  crofled,  with  much 
difficulty,  that  deep  and  broad  ftream,  entered  the 
province  of  Cappadocia,  which  formed  the  weftern 
frontier  of  the  Median  dominions.  That  unfor- 
tunate country  foon  experienced  all  the  calamities 
of  invafion.  The  Pterian  plain,  the  moft  beauti- 
ful and  the  moil  fertile  diftridt  of  Cappadocia  was 
laid  wafte ;  the  ports  of  the  Euxine,  as  well  as 
feveral  inland  cities,  v/ere  plundered  j  and  the  in- 
offenfive  inhabitants  were  either  put  to  the  fword, 
or  dragged  into  captivity.  Encouraged  by  the 
unrefifting  foftnefs  of  the  natives  of  thofe  parts, 
Crcefus  was  eager  to  pufh  forwards ;  and  if  Cyrus 
did  not  previoufly  meet  him  in  the  field,  he  had 
determined  to  proceed  in  triumph  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Perfia.  Againft  this  dangerous  refolution 
he  was  in  vain  exhorted  by  a  Lydian,  named 
Sandanis,    who,    when  afked  his  opinion  of  the 

war. 
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CHAP,  war,    declared   it   with  that   freedom   which  th^ 
\_.    ^      >  princes  of  the  Eaft  have  in  every  age  permitted, 
amidft  all  the  pride  and  caprices  of  defpotic  power, 
to  men  diftinguifhed  by  the  gifts  of  nature  or  edu- 
cation.    "You  are  preparing,  O  king,  to  march 
againft  a  people  who  lead  a  laborious  and  a  mifer- 
able  life  ;    wliofe  daily  fubfiilence  is  often  denied 
them,  and  is  always  fcanty  and  precarious ;  who 
drink  only  water,   and  who  are   clothed  with   the 
ikins  of  wild  beafts.     What  can  the  lydians  gain 
by  the  conqiiefb  of  Perlia ;   they  who  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  which   the  Perfians  are  deftitute  ? 
For  my  part,  L  aeem  it  a  bleiUng  of  the  gods,  that 
they  have  not  excited  the  warlike  poverty  of  thefe 
miferable   barbarians   to  invade   and  plunder  the 
luxurious  wealth  of  Lydia  ^^     The  moderation  of 
this  advice  was  rejected  by  the  fatal  prefumption 
of  Croefus,  who  confounding  the  didlates  of  expe- 
rienced   wifdom   with    the    mean    fuggeftions   of 
pufillanimity,   difmified  the  counfellor  with   con- 
tempt. 
Is  defeated       Mean  v/hilc,  the  approach  of  Cyrus,  who  was 
iif  Cappa-    not  of  a  temper  to  permit  his  dominions  to  be  ra- 
docia.        vaged  with  impunity,  afforded  the  Lydian  king  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  more  fpeedy 
iffue,  than  by  his  intended  expedition  into  Perfia, 
The  army  of  Cyrus   gradually  augmented  on  his 
march,    the  tributary  princes    cheerfully   contri- 
buting with  their  united  ftrength  towards  the  af- 
fiibance  of  a   mailer  whofe  valour  and  generofity 
they  admired,  and  who  now  took  arms  to  protect 

3S  Heiodot,   1.  i,  c.  Ixxi. 
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the  fafety  of  his  fubjefts,  as  well  as  to  fupport  the  chap. 
grandeur  of  his  throne.  Such  was  the  rapidity  of  .  _  '  ^ 
his  movement,  efpecially  after  being  informed  of 
the  deftru6live  ravages  of  the  enemy  in  Cappa- 
docia,  that  he  arrived  from  the  fhores  of  the 
Cafpian  to  thofe  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  before  the 
army  of  Croefus  had  provided  the  neceffaries  for 
their  journey.  That  prince,  when  apprifed  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Perfians,  encamped  on  the 
Pterian  plain  j  Cyrus  likev/ife  encamped  at  no 
great  diftance ;  frequent  fkirmifhes  happened  be- 
tween the  light  troops ;  and  at  length  a  general 
engagement  was  fought  with  equal  fury  and  per- 
feverance,  and  only  terminated  by  the  darknefs  of 
night.  The  lofs  on  both  fides  hindered  a  renewal 
of  the  battle.  The  numbers,  as  well  as  the 
courage  of  the  Perfians,  much  exceeded  the  ex- 
peftation  of  Croefus.  As  they  difcovered  not  any 
intention  to  harals  his  retreat,  he  determined  to 
move  back  towards  Sardis,  to  fpend  the  winter  in 
the  amufements  of  his  palace,  and  after  fummon- 
ing  his  numerous  allies  to  his  ftandard,  to  take 
the  field  early  in  the  fpring,  with  fuch  an  increafe 
of  force  as  feemed  fufiicient  to  overpower  the  Per- 
fians '^ 

But  this  defign  was  defeated  by  the  careful  vi-  The  pru- 
gilance  of  Cyrus.     That  experienced  leader  allow-  ^^^^  *^°^-'" 
ed  the  enemy  to  retire  without  moleftation ;  care-  Cyrus, 
fully  informing  himfelf  of  every  ftep  which  they 
took,    and  of  every   meafure  which  they  feemed 

3*  Herodot.  I.  i.  c.  Ixxvii. 
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^  vif"  ^'  ^^^^''"^i"^^  f°  purfbe.  Patiently  watching  the 
opportunity  of  a  juft  revenge,  he  waited  until 
Croefus  had  re-entered  his  capital,  and  had  dif- 
banded  the  foreign  mercenaries,  who  compofed 
the  moft  numerous  divifion  of  his  army.  It  then 
feemed  the  proper  time  for  Cyrus  to  put  his  Per- 
fians  in  motion  3  and  fuch  was  his  celerity,  that  he 
brought  the  firft  news  of  his  own  arrival  in  the 
plain  of  Sardis  ".  Crcefus,  whofe  firmnefs  might 
well  have  been  fhaken  by  the  imminence  of  this 
unforefeen  danger,  was  not  wanting,  on  the  prefent 
occafion,  to  the  duties  which  he  owed  to  his  own 
fame,  and  the  luftre  of  the  Lydian  throne. 
Though  his  mercenaries  were  difbanded,  his  own 
fubjefts,  who  ferved  him  from  attachment,  who 
had  been  long  accuftomed  to  viftory,  and  who 
were  animated  with  a  hip;h  fenfe  of  national  ho- 
nour,  burned  with  a  defire  of  enjoying  an  oppor- 
tunity to  check  the  daring  infolence  of  the  in- 
vaders. Crcefus  indulged  and  encouraged  this 
generous  ardour.  The  Lydians,  in  that  age, 
fought  on  horfeback,  armed  with  long  fpears ;  the 
ftrength  of  the  Perfians  confifted  in  infantry.  They 
were  fo  little  accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  horfes,  that 
camels  were  almoft  the  only  animals  which  they 
employed  as  beafts  of  burden.  This  circumftance 
fuggefted  to  a  Mede,  by  name  Harpagus,  a  fbra- 
tagem,  which,  being  communicated  to  Cyrus, 
was  immediately  adopted  with  approbation  by  that 

'7  AyTof  ayyi^o;  K^okts,'  £^^5^v6•^      "  He  came  his  own  meflenger 
to  Croefus." 

prince. 
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prince  ^^     Harpagus,  having  obferved  that  horfes  chap. 
had  a  ftrong  averfion  to  the  fliape  and  fmell  of  .     -^  '    , 
camels,   advifed  the  Perfian  army  to  be  drawn  up 
in  the  following  order :   All  the  camels,  which  had 
been  employed  to  carry  baggage  and  provifions,  - 
were  colle6led  into  one  body,  arranged  in  a  long 
line,  fronting  the  Lydian  cavalry.     The  foot  fol- 
diers  of  the  Perfians  were  polled  immediately  be- 
hind the  line,  and  placed  at  a  due  diftance.     The 
Median  horfe  (for  a  few  fquadrons   of  thefe  fol- 
lowed the  ftandard  of  Cyrus)   formed  the  rear  of 
the  army.     As  the  troops  on  both  fides  approached  Defeats 
to  join  battle,    the  Lydian  cavalry,     terrified   at  the 


le  plain 


the  unufual  appearance  of  the  camels,  mounted  ^^^^'^^'s* 
with  men  in  arms,  were  thrown  into  diforder,  and 
turning  their  heads,  endeavoured  to  efcape  from 
the  field.  Crosfus,  who  perceived  the  confufion, 
was  ready  to  defpair  of  his  fortune ,  but  the  Ly- 
dians,  abandoning  their  horfes,  prepared  with  un- 
com.mon  bravery  to  attack  the  enemy  on  foot. 
Their  courage  deferved  a  better  fate  -,  but  unac-  Crcefus 
cuftomed  as  they  were  to  this  mode  of  fighting,  fei"/ui"l"i' 
they  were  received  and  repelled  by  the  experienced  ^'•^'^  city, 

i  r    J       r^      r         •    r  i      i  i-        i  ,        ^"f^  craves 

valour  or  the  rerlian  nirantry,  and  obliged  to  take  affiitance 
refuge  within  the  fortified  ftrength  of  Sardis,  where  smTtan^ 
they  imagined  them.felves  fecure.      The  walls  of  ^"i^s. 
that  city  bid  defiance  to  the  rude  art  of  attack,  as 
then  praftifed  by  the  moll  warlike  nations.     If  the 
Perfian  army  fiiould  inveft  it,  the  Lydians  were 

38   Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  Ixxx. 
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C  H  r\  P.  provided  with  provifions  for  feveral  years  ;  and 
■  ^  '  _■  there  was  reafon  to  expeft,  that  in  a  few  months, 
and  even  weeks,  they  would  receive  fuch  afliftance 
from  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Greece  (to  which 
countries  they  had  already  fent  ambaffadors),  as 
would  oblige  the  Perfians  to  raife  the  fiege  ^'. 
State  of  The  Lydian  miniflers   diipatched  into  Greece 

SaYdme*^  met  with  great  fympathy  from  the  Spartans.  That 
people  were  particularly  obfervant  of  the  faith  of 
treaties  ;  and  while  they  punifhed  their  enemies 
with  unexampled  feverity,  they  behaved  with  ge- 
nerous companion  towards  thofe  whom  they  had 
once  accepted  for  allies.  The  benevolent  prin- 
ciples of  their  nature  were  acElually  warmed  and 
elevated  by  the  triumph  of  a  fuccefsful  expedition 
ao-ainil  the  moil  formidable  of  their  domeftic  foes. 
They  had  maintained  a  long  and  bloody  war  widi 
the  Argives,  for  the  fmall,  but  valuable  diftri6l  of 
Thyrea,  lying  on  the  frontiers  of  the  rival  ftates. 
The  Spartans  at  length  obtained  pofiefTion  of  it ; 
but  the  Argives  advanced  with  an  army  more 
powerful  than  any  that  they  had  ever  led  into  the 
field,  in  order  to  make  good  their  ancient  pre- 
tenfions.  The  wars  of  the  Greeks  were  not  merely 
undertaken  from  the  diftates  of  interefc  and  ambi- 
tion, but  confidered  as  trials  of  {kul,  and  conteils 
of  honour.  When  a  conference,  therefore,  was 
propofed,  we  know  not  by  which  of  the  parties,  it 
was  agreed,  in  order  to  prevent  a  greater  effufion 
©f  blood,   that  three  hundred  combatants  on  the 

J9  Pleiodot.  1.  i.  c.  Ixxx. 
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tones  over 


Spartan,  and  an  equal  number  on  the  Argive  fide,  chap. 
iliould  determine,  by  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms,  >  -^  '  ji 
the  difputed  title  to  Thyrea,  as  well  as  the  warlike 
pre-eminence  of  their  refpe6tive  republics.  Three 
hundred  champions  being  felefted  for  this  purpofe 
from  either  army,  it  feemed  neceffary  that  the  re- 
mainder of  both  nations  Ihouid  retire ;  for  the 
Argive  and  Spartan  citizens,  who  felt  with  a  re- 
publican fenfibility  for  the  intereft  of  their  com- 
munities, could  not  have  remained  tame  fpeftators 
of  the  battle.  The  combatants  fought  with  an  Their  vie- 
obfiinate  valour,  of  which  there  are  few  examples  the  Ar*^ 
in  hiitory.  Each  foldier  behaved  as  if  the  fuccefs  S'^es. 
of  the  day  had  been  com^mitted  to  his  fingle  fpear; 
and  each  was  eager  to  facrifice  his  own  life  to  the 
prefervation  of  his  country's  fame.  Thefe  gene- 
rous fentiments  were  fully  proved  by  the  iffue  of 
the  battle.  At  the  approach  of  night,  only  three 
combatants  furvived,  two  Argives,  and  the  Spar- 
tan Othryades.  The  Argives,  either  through 
negleft  or  pity,  fpared  the  life  of  their  fingle  op- 
ponent, and  returned  home  with  the  melancholy 
tidings  of  their  bloody  vidlory.  Othryades  ftill 
kept  the  field,  collefting  the  fpoil,  and  carrying 
into  his  own  camp  the  arms  of  the  enemy,  which 
he  erected  into  the  ufual  trophy  of  military  fuccefs. 
Next  day  the  two  armies,  confifting  of  a  great 
proportion  of  the  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
arrived  at  the  fcene  of  a6lion.  The  furprife  of 
the  Argives  is  not  to  be  exprefied,  when  they  faw 
the  appearance  of  the  field.  Notvvithftanding  the 
Spartan  trophy,  they  ftill  infilled,  that  as  fj^o  of 
y  2  their 
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CHAP.  tJieij.  champions,  and  only  one  of  the  enemy's,  had 
u  v-.^  furvived,  they  were  jiiftly  entitled  to  the  glory  of 
the  day  -,  but,  feemingly  with  more  reafon,  the 
Spartans  maintained  that  this  honour  belonged  to 
Othryades.  From  verbal  altercation,  carried  on 
with  that  warmth  which  the  importance  of  the 
difpute  naturally  infpired,  they  made  an  eafy  tranfi- 
tion  to  a6ls  of  violence  *°.  The  conflift  was  long, 
fierce,  and  bloody ;  but  the  fuperior  difcipline  of 
Sparta  finally  prevailed.  The  Argives  lamented 
their  defeat,  as  the  greateft  calamity  that  had  ever 
befallen  them.  The  inward  feelings  of  their  hearts 
were  exprefled  by  external  demonftrations  of  for- 
row.  Like  moll  of  the  Grecian  nations,  they 
had  hitherto  adorned  their  long  hair,  to  increafe 
the  gracefulnefs  of  manly  beauty,  and  to  render 
their  appearance  more  terrible  to  their  enemies. 
But  in  remembrance  of  this  difafter,  they  fhaved 
their  heads  '^',  deprived  the  Argive  women  of  their 
golden  ornaments,  and  bound  themfelves  by  a 
dreadful  imprecation  never  more  to  aflume  their 

40  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  Ixxxii. 

4»  At  funerals,  the  Greeks  cut  off  their  hair,  to  be  confumed  in 
the  funeral  pile  witli  the  bodies  of  their  friends.  Thus,  at  the  in- 
terment of  Patroclus,  Achilles 

In  the  Oreftes  of  Euripides,  Helen  is  blamed  for  fparing  her  locks, 
and  cutting  off  only  the  ends.  "  She  is,"  fays  Eleftra,  "  '^  ira- 
>,air,  yv.r,,  the  fame  coquette  as  ever."  Lyfias,  fpeaking  of  a  great 
national  calamit}',  fays  metaphorically,  "It  becomes  Greece  to  (have 
her  head."  Lyfias,  Orat.  Funeb.  The  Argives,  as  a  community, 
realifed  the  metaphor. 

wonted 
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wonted  appearance,  until  they  had  recovered  pof-  c  11 A  p. 
feffion  of  Thyrea.     The  Spartans,   on  the  other  ^  -'  ^ 
hand,    celebrated  their  vidlory  with    the  livelieft 
expreffions  of  national  triumph.     Othryades  alone 
partook  not  the  general  joy.     Afliamed  of  return- 
ing to  Sparta  a  Iblitary  monument  of  three  hun- 
dred  brave  men,  he,  with  a  generous  deJpair,  fa- 
crificed  his  own  life  to  the  manes  of  his  warlike 
companions.     Such  were  the  circumflances  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  republic,  when  the  ambaffadors  of 
Croefus   came  to  demand  their  affiftance.     The 
profperity  of  their  own  Htuation  naturally  height- 
ened,   by   contrail,    the   melancholy   condition  of 
their  unfortunate   ally,  befieged,  as  they  learned, 
in  his  capital,  by  a  vi6torious  army.      They  im-  They  de- 
mediately  refolved  to  lend  him  a  fpeedy  and  effec-  amft'crcK- 
tual  relief;    and  for  this  purpofe  affembled  their  ^"s. 
troops,    made    ready  their  veffels,   and  prepared 
every  thing  neceffary  for  the  expedition. 

The  valour  of  the  Spartans  might  perhaps  have  Sardis 
upheld  the  finking  empire  of  Lydia,  but  before  J'Jg^p^Jj 
their  armament    could   fet   fail,    Crcefus   was  no  fi^ns. 
longer  a  fovereign.     Notwithftanding  the  ftrength  wJ\^^', 
of  Sardis,  ihat  city  had  been  taken  by  ftorm,  on  ^-^-s+s- 
the  twentieth  day  of  the  fiege  ;    the  walls  having 
been  fcaled  in  a  quarter,  which,  appearing   alto- 
gether   inaccelTible,    v/as   too    carelefsly   guarded. 
This  was  effe6led  by  the  enterprife  of  Hyreades 
a  Mede,  who  accidentally  obferved  a  fentinel  de- 
fcend  part  of  the  rock  in  order  to  recover  his  hel- 
met.    Hyreades  was  a  native  of  the  mountainous 
province  of  Mardia,    and  being    accuflomed   to 

Y  3  clamber 
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CHAP,  clamber  over  the  dangerous  precipices  of  his  na- 
tive country,  refolved  to  try  his  adlivity  in  pafiing 
the  rock  upon  which  he  had  difcovered  the  Lydian. 
The  defign  was  more  eafily  accomphfhed  than  he 
had  reafon  to  expert ;  emulation  and  fuccefs  en- 
couraged the  braveft  of  the  Perfians  to  follow  his 
example ;  thefe  were  fupported  by  greater  num- 
bers of  their  countrymen  j  the  garriibn  of  Sardis 
was  furprifed  -,  the  citadel  ilormed  j  and  the  rich 
capital  of  lov/er  Afia  fjbiefted  to  the  vengeflil  ra- 
pacity of  an  indignant  viclor  '^*. 

The  Perfians  were  accuftomed,  like  other  na- 
tions of  the  ancient  world,  to  exercife  the  rights  of 
conqueft,  without  refpedling  the  lav/s  of  humanity. 
Though  they  fought,  and  conquered,  and  plun- 
dered, only  for  the  benefit  of  their  prince,  whofe 
flaves  and  property  they  themfelves  were,  yet  in 
the  firft  emotions  of  military  fuccefs  they  difco- 
vered all  the  eagernefs  of  avarice,  and  all  the  fury 
of  refentment  -,  adting  as  if  they  had  been  called 
to  punifh,  not  the  enemies  of  their  king,  but  their 
own  perfonal  foes ;  and  as  if  each  man  had  been 
entitled  to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  his  rapacious 
cruelty. 

The  Lydian  prince,  delivered,  as  we  are  told, 
by  an  extraordinary  accident  from  the  blind  rage 
of  the   foldiery  *^    feemed   to   be  referved  for  4 

4*  Herodot.  I.  i.  c.  Ixxxiv. 

43  Herodot.  p.  36.  Cioefus  had  a  dumb  fon,  who  feeing  a  Per- 
fian  ru(h  againft  his  father,  whofe  misfortunes  had  rendered  him 
carelefs  of  life,  firft  fpoke  on  this  occaiion  :  Avb^aiTie  (jt-r,  htuh  K^otacy. 
The  learned  in  phyfiology  will  decide,  whether  certain  impediments 
of  fpeech  may  fometimes  be  conquered  by  the  impetuous  violence  of 
fome  ftrong  paffion, 

harder 
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harder  fate.      Dragged*  into  the  prefence  of  bis  CHAP, 
conqueror,    he  was  loaded  with  irons  j    and  the 
ftern,  unrelenting  Cyrus,  of  whofe  humane  tem- 
per of  mind  we  have  fo  beautiful,  but  fo  flatter- 
ing a  picture  in  the  philofophical  romance  of  Xe« 
nophon,  ordered  him,  with  the   melancholy  train 
of  his  Lydian  attendants,  to  be  committed  to  the 
flames.      An   immenfe   pile  of  wood   and   other 
combuftibles,  was    erefted    in   the   moft  fpacious 
part  of  the  city.     The  miferable  vi6lims    bound 
hand  and  foot,    were  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
pyre.      Cyrus,   furrounded   by  his   generals,  wit- 
neflfed  the  dreadful  fpeftacle,  either  from  an  abo- 
minable principle  of  fuperftition,  if  he  had  bound 
himfelf  by  a  vow  to  facrifice  Croefus  as  the  firfl: 
fruits  of  his  Lydian  viftory,  or  from  a  motive  of 
curiofity,  equally  cruel  and  impious,    to  try  whe- 
ther Croefus,   who  had  fo   magnificently  adorned 
the    temples   and   enriched  the    minifters  of  the 
gods,  would  be  helped  in   time  of  need  by  the 
miraculous   interpofition    of  his    much    honoured 
protedors  "^^ 

Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  Lydian,  opprefl^d 
and  confounded  by  the  intolerable  weight  of  his 
prefent  calamity,  compared  with  the  fecurity  and 
Iplendor  of  his  former  Hate,  recoilefted  his  me- 
morable converfation  with  the  Athenian  fage,  and 
uttered  with  a  deep  groan  the  name  of  Solon. 
Cyrus  aflced  by  an  interpreter,  "  Whofe  name  he 

'  44  Herodot.  1,  i,  c.  Ixxxvi, 

y  4  invoked?" 


vour. 
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^^^^*  invoked?"     "  //i^,"  replied  Croefus,  emboldened 
s_   -,-'_'  by  die  profpefl  of  certain  death,  "  whofe  words 
ought  ever  to  fpcak  to  the  heart  of  kings."     This 
reply  not  being  fatisfadlory,  he  was  commanded  to 
explain  at  flill  length  the  fubjeft  of  his  thoughts. 
Accordingly  he    related   the    important    difcourfe 
which  had  palled  between  himfelf  and  the  Athenian, 
of  which  it  was  the  2;reat  moral,  that  no  man  could 
be  called  happy  till  his  death  *^ 
Cyrus  re-        The  words  of  a  dying  man  are  fitted  to  malvc  a 
into  fa-      ftrong  impreffion  on  the  heart.     Thofe  of  Croefus 
deeply  affefled  the  mind  of  Cyrus.     The  Perfian 
confidered  the    fpeech  of  Solon   as   addrefled  to 
himfelf.     He  repented  of  his  intended  cruelty  to- 
wards  an  unfortunate  prince,   who  had  formerly 
enjoyed  all  the  pomp  of  profperity :  and  dreading 
the  concealed  vengeance  that  might  lurk  in  the 
bofom  of  Fate,  gave  orders  that  the  pyre  fhould 
be  extinguilhed.     But  the  workmen  who  had  been 
employed  to  prepare  it,  had  performed  their  tafk 
with  fo  much  care,  that  the  order  could  not  Ipeedi- 
ly  be  obeyed.     At  that  moment,  Croefus  calling 
on  Apollo,  whofe  favourite  Ihrine  of  Delphi  had 
experienced  his  generous  munificence,  and  whofe 
perfidious   oracle  had   made  him   fo  ungrateful  a 
return,  the  god,  it  is  faid,  fent  a  plentiful  fhower 
to  extinguilli  the  pyre.     This  event,  which  faved 
the  life,  and  which  fufficiently  attefted  the  piety  of 
Croefus,  llrongly  recommended  him  to  the  credu- 
lity of  his  conqueror.     It  feemed  impoflible  to  pay 

45  See  above,  p.  305. 

too 
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too  much  refpefl  to  a  man  who  was  evidently  the  c  H  a  p. 

favourite  of  heaven.     Cyrus  gave  orders  that  he  .     _    '  _f 

fhouldl)e  feated  by  his  fide,  and  thenceforth  treated 

as  a  king;  a  revolution  of  fortune   equally  fudden 

and  unexpected.     But  the   mind  of  Crcefus  had 

undergone  a  ftill  more  important  revolution;  for, 

tutored  in  the  ufeful  fchool  of  adverfity,  he  learned 

to  think  with  patience,  and  to  a6t  with  prudence; 

to  govern  his  own  paffions  by  the  diftates  of  rea- 

fon,  and  to  repay  by  wholefome  advice  the  generous 

behaviour  of  his  Perfian  mafter**. 

> 

The  firft  advantage  which  he  derived  from  the  CrceAi^;  re- 
change  in  Cyrus's  difpofition  towards  him,  was  fhe^racie 
the  permiiTion  of  fending  his  fetters  to  the  temple  °^  Delphi} 
of  Delphian  Apollo,  whofe  flattering  oracles  had 
encouraged  him  to  wage  war  with  the  Perfians. 
"  Behold,"  were  his  meflengers  inftru(5ted  to 
fay,  "  the  trophies  of  our  promifed  fuccefs !  be- 
hold the  monuments  of  the  unerring  veracity  of 
the  god!"  The  Pythia  heard  their  reproach  with 
a  fmile  of  contemptuous  indignation,  and  an- 
fwered  it  with  that  folemn  gravity  which  fhe 
was  fo  carefully  taught  to  aiTume :  "  The  gods 
themfelves  cannot  avoid  their  czvn  deftiny,  much 
lefs  avert,  however  they  may  retard,  the  deter- 
mined fates  of  men.  Crosfus  has  fuffered,  and 
juftly  fuffered,  for  the  crime  of  his  anceftor  Gyges, 
who  entrufted,  as  chief  of  the  guards,  with  the 
perfon  of  Candaules,  the  laft  king  of  the  race  of 
Hercules,  was  feduced  by  an  impious  woman  to 
murder  his  mailer,  to  defile  his  bed,  and  to  ufurp 

46  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  Ixxxix. 

his 
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CHAP,  his  royal  dignity.     For  this  complicated  guilt  of 

■  Gyges  the   misfortunes  of  Croefus  have   atoned; 

but  know,  thatj   through  the  favour  of  Apollo, 

thefe  misfortunes  have  happened  three  years  later 

whofepre-  than  the  fates  ordained *^"     The  Pythia  then  pro- 

arf  ex-^      cecded  to  explain  her  anfwers  concerning  the  event 

plained  to   of  the  war  againft  Cyrus,  and  proved,  to  the  convic- 

faaion.      tion  of  the  Lydians,  that  her  words,  if  properly 

underftood,  portended  the  deflruction,  not  of  the 

Perfian,  but  of  the  Lydian  empire.     Croefus  heard 

with  refignation  the  report  of  his  meffengers,  and 

acknowledged  the  juftice  of  the  Delphian  oracle, 

which  maintained  and  increafed  the  luftre  of  its 

ancient  fame. 

47  Hercdot.  1,  i.  c.  xci,  &  feq» 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

Cyrus  threatens  the  Jftatic  Colonies. — 'Their  Mea- 
Jures, — The  Spartans  remonjlrate  againji  his  Be- 
fign. — Conqiiefts  of  Harpagus. — Migrations  of 
the  vanqitijhed  Greeks. — Cyrus  takes  Babylon. — 
Camlyfes  fuhdues  Egypt. — Receives  Tribute  from 
the  African  Greeks. — Reign  of  Darius. — Final 
Settlement  of  the  Perfian  Empire. — Degeneracy  of 
Manners. — Revolt  of  Ionia. — State  of  Greece. — 
The  Ionian  Revolt  abetted  by  the  Athenians  and 
Eretrians — who  burn  Sardis. — The  Afiatic  Greeks 
defeat td  by  Sea  and  Land. — Their  Condition  under 
the  Perfian  Government, 

UR I N G  the  reign  of  Croefus,  and  his  four  chap. 
warlike    predeceflbrs,    the   Afiatic    Greeks  ,  ^^"'  , 
fometimes  enjoyed  their  favourite  form  of  repub-  Cyrus 
lican  government,  fometimes  fubmitted  to  dom.eftic  the^io-"^ 
tyrants,  akerrjately  recovered  and  loft  their  national  "'j^^^- 
independence.    The  fuccefs  of  the  ambitious  Cyrus  iviii.  2. 
was   not  Hkely  to  improve  the  condition  of  the     '    ■•^*^*' 
lonians,  who,  during  the  dependence  of  his  for- 
tune, had  repeatedly  neglected  opportunities  to  de- 
ferve  his  gratitude.     Before  invading  Lower  Afia, 
he  earneftly  entreated  them  to  fhare  the  glory  of 
his  arms;    but   they  preferred  their  allegiance  to 
Croefus,  before  the  friendfhip  of  a  lefs  known,  and 
perhaps  feverer,    tyrant.      When  the   fortune  of 
^  warj 


lonies. 
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CHAP,  •yyar,  or  rather  the  fuperlority  of  his  own  genius, 
1  -^-  .  had  given  Cyrus  poffefTion  of  all  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  the  lonians  were  forward  to  declare,  by 
embalTy,  their  acceptance  of  his  proffered  alHance; 
or,  if  that  fliould  now  be  refufed,  to  requeft  his 
prote6lion  on  the  fame  terms  required  by  his 
Lydian  predeceffor.  This  fubmifTive  propofal  only 
inflamed  the  ambition  of  the  Perfian;  and  his  cele- 
brated anfwer*,  on  this  occafion,  clearly  announced 
to  the  Greeks,  that  if  they  would  efcape  the  rigour 
of  fervitude,  they  muft  owe  their  fafety  to  the 
ftrenuous  exertions  of  a  brave  defence,  not  to  the 
clemency  of  Cyrus. 
Meafures         When  his  hoftile  intentions  were  made  known 

of  rhe 

Afiatlc  CO-  in  Ionia,  the  inhabitants  of  that  delightful  country 
aflembled  in  the  Panionian  grove,  their  ordinary 
rendezvous  in  general  and  important  deliberations. 
This  place,  which,  together  with  the  adjoining 
promontory  of  Mycale,  was  folemnly  confecrated 
to  Neptune,  formed  the  centre  of  the  Ionic  coaft. 
Towards  the  north  extended  the  fpacious  bay  of 
Ephefus,  beyond  which  the  beautiful  peninfula  of 
Clazomene  ftretched  an  hundred  miles  into  the 
/Egean.  On  the  fouth,  the  territory  of  Miletus 
occupied  fixty-two  miles  of  the  winding  fhore. 
But  the  Milefians  fent  not  their  deputies  to  the 
prefent  convention  s  for  having  been  the  confede- 

^  After  the  Oriental  fafhion,  he  anfwered  them  by  an  apologue. 
A  piper  feeing  a  great  fwarm  of  fifties  in  the  fea,  began  to  play, 
in  order  to  allure  them  to  land.  But  as  they  dilregarded  his  mufic, 
he  employed  a  net  with  better  fuccefs.  When  caught,  the  fifties 
jumped  about  in  the  net.  But  he  told  them,  "  It  is  unneceifary 
now  to  dance,  fmce  I  have  ceafed  to  play."     Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  cxli. 

rates. 
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rates,  not  the  fubjefls  of  Croefus,  they  were  ad-  chap. 
mitted  into  the  Perfian  alliance  on  terms  of  equa-  >    _    '^ 
lity  and  independence.     The  Grecian  intereft  in  The  lo- 
Afia,  thus  ungeneroufly  abandoned  by  the  princi-  fedaac'y.' 
pal  member  of  the  confederacy,  was  fupported  with 
unufual    fpirit  and    unanimity  by  all  the  inferior 
comxmunities.      Reprefentatives    immediately    ap- 
peared from  Myus  and  Priene,  which  were  fituate, 
like  Miletus,  on  the  coaft  of  Caria;  from  Ephe- 
fus,  Colophon,  Lebedus,  Teos,  Clazomene,  Ery- 
thrs£,    Phocsea,    and   Smyrna,  which  formed  the 
maritime  part  of  Lydia;  and  from  the  ifles  of  Chios 
and  Samos,  which  completed  the  whole  number  of 
the  Ionic  fettlements. 

Meanwhile  the  Eolians,  alarmed  by  the  fame  That  of 
danger,  convened  in  their  ancient  capital  of  Cyme.  uans. 
Their  inferior  towns  were,  LarilTa,  Neontichus, 
Tenus,  Cilia,  Notion,  ^ginoaifTa,  Pitane,  JEg9£a, 
Myrina,  and  Greneia.  Their  territory  was  more 
extenfive  and  more  fertile  than  that  of  their 
Ionian  rivals,  but  their  climate  lefs  temperate*, 
their  harbours  lefs  commodious,  and  their  cities 
far  lefs  confiderable  in  power  and  fame. 

It   may  feem  extraordinary  that    the   Dorians,  ^f  t'^= 
cipecially  thofe  inhabiting  the  peninfula  of  Caria, 

^  Herodotus's  encomiv.m  on  the  climate  of  Ionia  is  remarkable: 
O*  06  lunc  HTCii,  Tut  Kcn  TO  Omnitnov  er'j  Ta  j£*£v  a^am,  icctt  t^»  asiuvt 
EK  T<y  xsiX?.»rw  iTvyyciiov  l'3ov;Tce,i^ivo\  'TTc'Xexc,  iravTW  ccti^^WKiuv  Toif  •ijf/.sii 
toiAiv:  "  Thefe  lonians,  to  whom  Panionium  belongs,  have  buUt 
cities  in  the  finefl:  climate,  and  in  the  moft  beautiful  fituations,  of 
all  men  whom  we  know."  He  then  proceeds  to  obferve,  that  the 
countries  on  all  fides  of  Ionia  were  opprelTed  by  cold  and  humidity 
on  the  one  hand,  or  heat  and  drought  on  the  other,  Herod.  J.  i. 
c.  cxlii. 

who 
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CHAP,  who  were  likevvife  deftined  to  feel  the  Perfian  power, 

\_..-^-\_f  flioiild  not  have  joined  in  meafures  neceflary  for 
the  common  defence.  But  this  circumftance  it 
is  ftiil  polllble  to  explain.  Of  the  fix  Doric  re- 
publics, who  annually  afTembled  at  Triopium  to 
celebrate  the  feftival  of  Apollo  %  four  were  en- 
couraged, by  their  infular  fituation,  to  contemn 
the  threats  of  Cyrus.  Cnidus,  as  will  appear  here- 
after, hoped  to  derive  from  art  the  fame  advantages 
which  its  confederates,  Cos,  Lindus,  Jalifiiis,  and 
Camirus,  enjoyed  by  nature.  And  HalicarnafTus, 
the  fixth  Dorian  ftate,  as  we  are  informed  v.'ith  a 
laudable  impartiality,  by  a  native  of  that  city,  had 
been  recently  excluded  from  the  Triopian  feftival. 
This  difgrace  was  occafioned  by  the  fordid  avarice 
of  Agaficles  the  HaiicarnaiTian,  who  having  con- 
quered in  the  Triopian  games,  carried  away  the 
tripod,  which  was  the  prize  of  his  viftory;  where- 
as, according  to  an  eftablifhed  rule,  he  ought  to 
have  confecrated  it  in  the  tem.ple  of  Apollo.  His 
facrilege  deprived  his  country  of  the  common  be- 
nefits of  the  Dorian  name*. 

Contrafl:  ^o  enliven  the  drynefs  of  geographical  defcrip. 

the  ancient  tion,  eflfential,  however,  to  the  perfpicuity  of  the 

and  Dio-  r  •  n         i  i     •  •         ^ 

dein  Hate    p^elcnt   narrative,    Vvc    Ihould   m   vain   turn    our 
of  Lower    thoughts  to  the   aftual  condition  of  the  Afiatic 

Aiia.  ^  .  ^      ,  .  , 

ihore.  Few  veftiges  remain  of  the  Doric  and 
Eolic  cities  J  and  even  the  Ionic,  which  far  fur- 
palTed  them  in  ir.agnificence  and  fplendor,  can 
fcarccly  be  recognized  by  the  learned  and  curiou* 

J  Three  in  the  ifle  of  Rhodes,  one  in  Cos. 
4  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  cxJiv. 

traveller. 
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traveller.     Nothing;  now  remains  but  the  indelible  chap. 

VIII. 

impreffions  of  nature;  the  works  of  men  have  >_.  ^ -  _/ 
perifhed  with  themfelves.  The  phyfical  advan- 
tages of  Lower  Afia  continue  nearly '  the  fame 
now,  as  two  thoufand  years  ago;  but  the  moral 
condition  of  that  country,  compared  to  what  it 
once  was,  is  the  filent  obfcurity  of  the  grave,  con- 
trafted  with  the  vivid  luftre  of  a6live  hfe. 

The  Afiatic  Greeks,  having  examined  the  ftate  The  Afia- 
of  their  affairs,  were  fiilly  fenfible  of  their  own  fend  an 
weaknefs,  compared  with  the  ftrena;th  of  the  enemy,  ^^^^a^ 

.  .  .  .  ^       craving 

In  forming  their  eftabhiliments  in  Afia,  they  had  aid,  to  the 
confined  themfelves  to  a  long  and  narrow  line  on  ^°,^r>n-y. 
the  coaft,  looking  with  a  wilhful  eye  towards  the  pjymp* 

.  .  Iviii. 

mother- country,  from  which,  in  every  calamity,  a.  c.  54.0. 
they  expected  affiftance  and  prote6lion.  The  re- 
fult,  therefore,  of  the  prefent  deliberation  was  to 
fend  an  embalTy  into  Greece,  in  order  to  explain 
the  danger  to  which  they  were  expofed,  and  to 
fhew  the  necelTity  of  powerful  and  timely  aid.  It 
might  have  been  expefted  that  Attica,  the  native 
country  of  the  lonians,  lliould  have  received  the 
firft  vifit  of  the  ambaffadors ;  but  Athens  was  then 
governed  by  the  tyrant  Pififlratus,  who,  it  was 
^lippofed,  would  be  averfe  to  take  arms  againft 
a  tyrant  like  himfelf  Sparta,  though  a  republic 
of  greater  power  and  renown,  was  little  connedled, 
either  by  commerce  or  affinity,  with  the  Greeks 
of  Afia.    The  propofals  of  the  Afiatic  ambaffadors, 

S  The  changes  in  the  face  of  the  country,  produced  chiefly  by 
^he  receding  of  the  fea,  may  be  feen  in  the  fplendid  work  of  Monf. 
Ghoil'tuil  GoufEer,  L°  Voynge  pittorefque  de  la  Grcce,  &;c. 

therefore. 
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CHAP,  therefore,  were  very  coolly  received  by  the  Spartan 
L    ^     _'  Senate.     On  fuch  occafions,  however,  it  was  cuf- 
tomary  to  take  the  opinions  alfo  of  the  people.    In 
the  adembly  convened  for  this  purpofe,  Pythermus, 
a  PhocfEan,  clothed  v/ith  purple,  as  a  mark  of  his 
confideration  in  his  native  country,  fpoke  for  him- 
felf  and  his  colleagues.     But  the  beauties  of  his 
Ionic  dialed  were  unable  to  move  the  refolution  of 
the  LacediEmonians,  who,  mindful  of  the  ancient 
enmity  between  the  Ionic  and  the  Doric  race,  de- 
cHned   fending  any  forces  into  Afia,  to  refill  the 
The  Spar-  arms  of  Cyrus.     Though  their  generofity  furnilhed 
monrtrate    no  pubHc  affiftance,  their   caution   privately  dif- 
r<^ai'iS'his  pai^ched  feveral    Spartan    citizens   to  obferve  the 
dciignof     operations  of  the  war.     When  thefe  mien  arrived 
the  Aiiatic  io  lonia,  they  were  eafily  perfuaded  to  exceed  the 
*^^  *'      bounds    of   their   commiffion.      They    appointed 
Lacrines,  the   moft  confiderable  of  their  number, 
to  travel  to  the  Lydian   capital,  in  order  to  ac- 
quaint   Cyrus,    that    if  he    committed    hoftilities 
againft  any  of  the  Grecian  cities,  the  Lacedemo- 
nian  republic  would  know  how  to  punifh  his  in- 
juftice.     Cyrus,  aftonifned  at  fuch  an  inlblent  mef- 
fage  from  a  people   altogether  unknown   to   him, 
afked  the  Greeks  prefent  (for  there  was  alv/ays  a 
great  number  of  Grecian  fugitives  in  the  armies  of 
their  neighbours),  who  the  Lacedjemonians  were^? 
and  what  number  of  men   they  could  bring  into 
the  field?     When  informed  of  thefe  particulars, 

^  Herodotus  leaves   it  uncertain  whether  this  ignorance  was  not 
afFefted,  the  better  to  mark  his  contempt. 

he 
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he  replied  to  the  Spartan  ambaffador,  "  That  he  ^  ^^  A.  p. 
never  fhould  fear   men  who  had  a  fqiiare  in   the  »    -,-  _f 
midft:  of  their  city,  in  which  they  met  together  to  ^^'s^"^wef 
pra6life  mutual  falfehood  and  deception';  and  that 
if  he  continued   to   enjoy  the,  bleflings  of  health, 
he  hoped  to   afford  the  Spartans  more  domeftic 
reafons  of  complaint,  than  his  military  preparations 
againft  the  Greeks  of  Afia." 

The  interview  with  Lacrines  happened  among  ^^is  lieu- 
the  lafl  public  tranfadlions  during  Cyrus's  refidence  Harpnn-us 
at  Sardis.     Having;  reduced  Croefus  into  captivity,  ^'^'^^'^^^  ^-^ 

.    ^  ,  r  /»    the  coun- 

the  only  enemy  in  thofe  parts  who  leemed  worthy  tiies  of 
of  his  arms,  he  was  eager  to  return  towards  the  Eaft,  ^°]a!'" 
in  order  to  complete  his  conquefts  in  Upper  Afia.  t^iymp. 
The  Grecians  he  knew  to  be  a  warlike  people;  but  a.  c.  539. 
as   their  numbers  were  inconfiderable,  their  cities 
fmall,  and  ill  fortified;  he  thought  proper  to  at- 
tempt in  perfon  enterprifes  of  greater  renown,  and 
to  commit  the  Grecian  v/ar  to  the  Ikill  of  his  lieu- 
tenant, Harpaglls^ 

In  the  courfe  of  a  few  months,  this  general 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  the  countries  of  Lower 
Afia,  pofleffed  by  either  Greeks  or  Barbarians. 
Having  the  command  of  men  and  labour,  he 
caufed  mounds  of  earth  to  be  thrown  up,  adjacent 
to   the  Grecian  walls.     In  this   fervice,  immenfe 

7  Cynis  alludes  to  the  market-places,  or  public  fquares,  common 
in  all  Grecian  cities,  with  the  ufe  of  which  the  Afiatics  were  totally 
unacquainted,  "  being  deftitute,"  as  Herodotus  fays;  "  of  all 
places  of  public  refort." 

8  His  predeceflTor,  Mazares,  died  almoft  immediately  after  he  bad 
taken  Priene  and  Magnefia,  and  ibid  the  inhabitants  for  Haves. 
Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  Ixi. 

Vol,  I,  Z  numbers 
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c  H  A  P.  numbers  muft  have  perifhed  by  the  darts  of  the 

■^    ^  ',   >  enemy ;  but  the  work  was  no  fooner  completed, 
than   the   Perfians,  running  up  the  m.ounds,  got 
pofleirion  of  the  wails,  drove  the  Greeks  from  their 
battlements,    overpowered   them   from  their  own 
fortifications,  entered,  and  facked  their  towns'. 
ThePho-        When  we  conlider  the  fury  with  which  the  wars 
leave  their  of  the  ancicnts  were   carried  on,  and  reflect,  that 
oiym?'     ^^^  immediate  confequences  of  a  defeat  were  fer- 
ix.  «.        vitude  or  death,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
Greeks  would  make  a  refolute  and  bloody  defence. 
This  indeed  fufficiently  appears,  by  the  evidence 
of  a  few  fcattered  fafts  preferved  in  hiftory.     Tlie 
firft  place  which  Harpagus  attacked  was  the  cele- 
brated capital  of  the  Phocasans,  the  mofl  northern 
city  of  Ionia.     The  inhabitants,  as  already  m.en- 
tioned,  were  famous  for  their  long  and  fuccefsful 
navigations,  in  the  courfe  of  which  they  had  often 
vifited  the  coafls  of  Spain,  the  Mexico  and  Peru 
of  the   ancient  world.     The  money  derived  from 
that  country  had  enabled  diem  to  build  the  befl 
fortification  that  was  to  be  feen  in  all  thofe  parts; 
yet  they  entertained  not  any  hopes  of  refilling  the 
Perfian  invaders.     Such,  however,  was  their  love 
of  liberty,  and  their  dread  of  feeing  in  their  flreets 
the  army  of  a  conqueror,  that  they  refolved  on  a 
meafure  which  has  been  often  propofed,  but  feldom 
executed.  When  Harpagus  fent  them  his  commands, 
■they  begged  the  favour  of  a  day's  paufe  for  deli- 
beration.    In  all  probability  they  had  akeady  taken 

9  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  clxii,  clxiii,  Si  feq. 
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many  necefTary  meafiires  for  efFe6ting  their  efcape ;  chap. 
for  during  that  Ihort  interval,  their  fhips  were  pre-  ^  -^  '  _t 
pared,  their  money  and  goods  put  on  board,  their 
wives  and  fimilies  embarked,  and  the  whole  com- 
munity was  floating  on  the  v/aves,  v;hen  the  Per- 
fians  arrived  to  take  poffelnon  of  defolated  dwel- 
lings and  empty  walls.  The  advantageous  fitua- 
tion  of  Phocsca,  and  the  pains  which  had  been  taken 
to  improve  and  to  embellifh  it,  make  this  refolu- 
tion  appear  the  more  extraordinary;  if  any  thing, 
at  leaft,  can  add  to  the  wonder,  that  a  whole 
people  fliould  unanimoufly  abandon  their  temples, 
their  altars,  and  what  in  ancient  times  feemed  not 
lefs  facred,  the  tombs  of  their  anceftors;  fhould 
totally  diveft  themfelves  of  every  right  to  a  country 
which  they  had  been  accuftomxcd  to  call  their 
own;  and  fet  fail  with  their  wives  and  children, 
ignorant  whither  to  direft  their  courfe,  or  in  what 
friendly  port  they  might  expe6t  proteftion  or  re- 
pofe'°. 

The  Phocsan  fleet,  confiflino;  of  more  than  two  Their  ad- 

.  .  ...  -  ventures. 

hundred  fail,  made  for  the  ille  of  Chios,  which,  of 
all  the  Ionic  fettlements,  feemed  moft  fecure  againfl 
the  Perfian  arms.  Having  arrived  there,  they 
endeavoured  to  purchafe  from  the  Cliians  the  fmall 
Oenuffian  iflands:  but  the  Chians,  jealous  of  their 
commerce,  and  knowing  the  adventurous  fpirit  of 
the  fugitives,  denied  their  requeft.  The  Pho- 
cjcans,  thus  cruelly  rejefted  by  men  of  the  fame 
race  and  language  with  themfelves,  fet  fail  on  a 

»o  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  clxlv, 

Z  2  much 
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c  H  A  P.  lYiuch  longer  voyage,  for  the  ifle  of  Cyniis,  or 
«  ^  _■  Corfica,  where,  about  twenty  years  before,  they 
had  formed  a  fmall  eftabhfhment.  As  they  coalled, 
in  the  night,  along  the  fohtary  Ihore  of  their  an- 
cient city,  a  few  fhips,  manned  with  enterprifing 
crews,  landed  in  the  harbour,  furprifed  the  Perfian 
garrifon,  and  put  every  man  to  the  fword.  After 
applauding  this  memorable  act  of  revenge,  the 
whole  fleet,  tranfported  with  fury  againft  the  Per- 
fians,  bound  themfelves  by  mutual  oaths  never  to 
return  to  Phocsea,  until  a  burning  ball  of  iron, 
which  they  threw  into  the  fea,  fhould  again  emerge 
Part  of      unexting-uiilied".     Yet  fuch  is   the  powerful    at- 

theiii  re-  '-^  .  ..... 

turn.  tachmcnt  of  men  to  their  ancient  habitations,  that 

in  a  few  hours,  more  than  one  half  the  fleet,  un- 
able to  reflft  the  alluring  profpeft  of  their  native 
Jhore,  difregarded  their  oaths,  and  failed  for  the  well- 
known  harbour;  The  defl:ru6tion  of  the  Perfian 
garrifon  remioved  the  only  obftacle  in  the  way  of  im- 
mediate pofl^effion ;  and  the  blame  of  this  mafl!acre 
might  be  thrown  on  their  countrymen  who  fled, 
while  thole  who  returned  to  Phoc^a  might  prove 
their  innocence,  by  fpeedily  fubmitting  to  every 
burden  impoied  on  them.  Meanwhile,  the  bed 
and  bravefl:  portion  of  the  Phocasan  republic  ar- 
rived with  fafery  at  the  ifland  of  Corfica;  where, 
their  fubfequent  adventures  not  being  immediately 
conneded  with  our  prefent  fubjed,  wiU  merit  at- 
tention in  another  part  of  this  hiilory". 

The  Tc-        xhe  Phocsans  were   not  the   only  people    of 

iiins  fettle  •  ;  j     l       i. 

inAbdera.  Afiatic  Greece  who  deferted  their  country,  rather 

"  Heiodot.  I.  i.  c.  dxv.  >*  Idem,  ibid. 

than 
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than  abandon  their  liberty.     The  Teians,  who  in-  chap. 

VIII 

habited  the  fouthern  fhore  of  the  Ionic  peninfula,  '_} 

had.  not  yet  been  foftened  into  cowardice  by  the  ^lynp- 
effeminate  mufe  of  Anacreon.     They  followed  the  A.c.,539. 
generous  example  which  tlie  inhabitants  of  Phocjea 
had  fet;    forfook  a  city  in  which   they  could   no 
longer  remain  free,  and  fought  refuge  in  Abdera, 
an  ancient  colony  of  Clazomene,  on  the  coaft  of 
Thrace,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neffas'\ 
The  city  of  Clazomene,  now  mentioned,  was  built  Mcafmes 
en  the  continent  J  but  on  the  prcfent  occafion,  the  ^^,  ''"^ 
inhabitants,  to  avoid  flavery,  fettled  in  eight  fmall  "ians. 
iflands,   at  a  little    diftance    from   the  fiiore,   on 
which  they  founded  a  new  city,  the  model  of  that 
of  Venice.     The  advantage  which  the  Clazome- 
nians  enjoyed  by  nature,  the  Cnidians  endeavoured 
to  procure  by  art.     They  occupied  the  extremity  of  the 
of  the  Carian  peninfula;  and  their  city  being  join- 
ed to  the  continent  by  an  illhmus  of  only  half  a 
mile  broad,  they  attempted,  by  means  of  a  ditch, 
to  detach  themfelves  entirely  from  the  main  land. 
If  this  could  be  effected,  they  might  defpife  the 
power  of  their  enemies,  who  not  having  as  yet 
fubdued  the  Phoenicians,  poffefTed  no,t  any  naval 
force  fufficient  to  conquer  the  Grecian  ifles.     But 
the  approach  of  the  Perfians,  and  flill  more  their 
own  fuperftitious  fears,  interrupted  this  ufeful  un- 
dertaking; and  the  city  of  Cnidus,  as  well  as  all 
others    on  the  Afiatic    coafb,    Miletus  alone   ex- 

»J  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  Ixviii.  &  c.  clxviii, 

Z  3  cepted. 
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CHAP,  cepted,   were  reduced  to  unconditional  fubnfiiffion 

VIII.  ^ 

c__.^,«__j  under  the  Perfian  yoke. 

Cyrus  be-       While  the  arms   of  Harpagus  were  thus   fuc- 
>by?on.  ^     cefsful  OH  the  weftern  fiiore,  tliofe  of  Cyrus  ac- 
oiyinp.      quii-ed  ftill  greater  glory  in   the   central  parts  of 
A.  C.539.  Afia**.      With    amazing    rapidity   his    vidlorious 
troops  over-ran  the    rich    countries    between   the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Tigris.     Every  thing  gave 
way  before  their  valour  and  their  fortune.     The 
city  of  Babylon  alone,  the  ancient  and  proud  capi- 
tal of  the  Aflyrian  empire,  oppofed  its  lofty  and 
impenetrable  walls   to  the   ambition  of  the  con- 
queror.    When  all  the  countries  round  were  re- 
duced into  obedience,  it  might  feem  abfurd  in  the 
inhabitants  of  one  place  to  think  of  refilling  the 
Perfian  arms.     But  when  we  confider  the  fingular 
refources  of  this  place,  we   fhall  perceive,  that  a 
defign  which  would  have  been  obftinate  folly  in  any 
other  citizens,  was  no  more  than  proper  firmnefs 
in  the  Babylonians.     Their  capital,  which  was  ce- 
lebrated for  its  magnificence,  v/ealth,  and  magni- 
tude, when  nothing  deferving  the  name  of  capital 
exifled  elfewhere  in  the  world,  was  fituate  in  a  fpa- 
cious  plain,  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  broad  and 
rapid  rivers.     The  outward  v/all  was   of  a  firm 
quadrangular  form,  three  hundred  feet  high,  feventy- 
five  broad,  extending  fixty  miles  in  circumference, 
and  furrounded  by  a  deep  ditch,  continually  fup- 

^4-  Xenophon's  Cyrop?edla,  and  Herodctu^;,  contain  the  inateiial* 
for  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  as  fir  ris  it  is  conntded  with  the  hiltory  of 
Greece.  It  is  foreign  to  the  fubjett  of  the  prelent  work,  to  examine 
the  differences  between  thefe  authors. 

plied 
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plied  with  water.  Behind  this  extraordinary  bul-  c  il  A  p. 
wark,  of  whofe  exiftence  the  wall  of  China  and  the  i  -^  '_, 
pyramids  of  Egypt  can  alone  {crve  to  convince 
modern  incredulity,  was  another  of  almoft  equal 
dimenfions;  and  befides  both  thcfe  general  fortifi- 
cations, each  divifion  of  the  city  had  its  appro- 
priated mounds  and  defences.  It  is  unnecefTary  to 
defcribe  the  towers,  temples,  and  gardens,  which 
by  their  fingular  greatnefs  evidently  announced  the 
feat  of  a  mighty  empire.  Thefe  magnificent  mo- 
numents tended,  indeed,  to  adorn,  but  others, 
lefs  fplendid,  ferved  to  defend  Babylon '\  Thefe 
were  magazines  of  corn  and  provifions,  capable  of 
maintaining  the  inhabitants  for  twenty  years  j  and 
arfenals,  which  fupplied  with  arms  fuch  a  number 
of  fighting  men  as  feemed  equal  to  the  conqueft 
or  defence  of  a  powerful  monarchy.  It  was  to  be 
expefted  that  Babylon  would  exert  its  utmofl 
ftrength,  being  then  governed  by  Labynetus,  or 
Bekhazar,  whofe  defpotifm,  injuflice,  and  impiety, 
exceeded  even  the  crimes  of  his  father  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  left  him  no  room  to  exped  forgivenefs 
from  the  clemency  of  Cyrus. 

During  two  years  Cyrus  blocked  up  the  city,  Takes  the 
without  attaining  any  nearer  profpe6l  of  fuccefs  StaJtm, 
than  when   he  firil  approached   its  walls.      The  p^ynp- 
events    of  this  memorable  fiege  are    not  related  A.C.538. 
by    ancient   writers.     We   only  knov/,    that   the 
efforts  of  the  Perfians  proved  fruitlefs,  until  ftrength 
was  dire6ted  by  ftratagem.     The  river  Euphrates 

*J  Herodot.  1.  i.  c.  clxxix,  &  feq, 
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CHAP,  entered,  by  a  deep  channel,  the  northern  walls  of 
Babylon,  and  iffuing  forth  from  the  oppofite  fide, 
almoft  equally  bifecled  the  city.     Of  this  circum- 
llance  Cyrus  availed  hinnfelf  to  become  mailer  of 
the  place.     He  employed  his  numerous  army  in 
digging  a  profound  cavern  adjacent  to   the  lofty 
mound  vv^hich   confined  the    courfe  of  the  river. 
This  work  being  completed,  he  patiently  waited 
an  opportunity  for  cutting  the   mound,  and  thus 
turning  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  into  the  pre- 
pared cavern;  fince  if  this  could  be  done  without 
being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  his  troops,  ftationed 
at  the  two  paffages  of  the  Euphrates,  in  and  out  of 
the  city,  might  enter  Babylon  by  the  channel  which 
the  river  had  abandoned.     This  defign  was  hap- 
pily executed,   when    the   Babylonians,   who   had 
long  defpifed  the  impotent  efforts  of  the  befiegers, 
were  employed  in  celebrating  a  fellival  with  every 
circumftance  of  the  moil:  licentious  fecurity.    The 
mound  of  the  Euphrates  being  divided,  the  high  ell 
waters  deferted  their  channel,   the  river   became 
fordable,  and  the  troops  of  Cyrus,  who,  had  not 
the  Babylonians  been  funk  in  riot  and  debauchery, 
might  have  been  confined  between  the  walls,  and 
oversvhelmed  by  darts  from  the  battlements,  made 
their  entrance  unperceived  into  the  place;  cut  to 
pieces  the  unarmed  inhabitants ;  and  having  punifh- 
ed  an   impious  king  and  his  vpiuptuous  courtiers, 
took  poffeirion  of  the  greateft  and  richeft  city  of  tlie 
ancient  world"'. 

»^  Herodot.  I.  i.  c.  clxxviii.— c.  cxcii. 
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This    memorable    event    rendered    Cyrus    fole  chap- 

VIII, 

mailer  of  thofe  valuable  countries  around  the  Ti-  u— ^..-l^ 
eris  and  Euphrates,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  ^l^'"^'":''^'^ 

^        ■  ^  -  -        .  of  Ills  luc- 

had  been  the  feat  of  defpotifm  and  luxury,  wealth  ceifor 
and  wickednefs.     The  adlive  ambition  of  this  great  oi'ymp/^* 
prince  was  adopted  by  the  emulation  of  his  imm.e-  ^■^''•^4- 
diate  fucceflbrs.     His  fon  Cambyfes  received  the 
fubmifTion  of  Tyre  and  Cyprus,  and  effected  the  ixii!  f.' 
important  conqueft  of  Egypt,  in  the  confequences  -^•^•52+. 
of  which  the  Greek  colonies  in  that  country,  and 
on  the  adjoining  coaft  of  Africa,  were  involved. 

In  the  eighth  century  before  the  Chriftian  sera,  Prammeti- 
die   adventurous  colonies  in  Ionia  and  Caria  had,  to  the 
amidft  other  commercial,  or  rather  piratical  expe-  p  ™"^  ^^ 
ditions,    undertaken  a  voyage  to  Egypt.      Their  Greek  pi- 
brazen  armour",  their  courage,  and  their  a6livity,  ^^^^^' 
were   beheld  with   amazement  and  terror  by  the 
Egyptians,  then  divided  by  faftion,  and  torn   by 
fcdition.     Pfammetichus,  one  of  the   many  pre- 
tenders   to    the   throne,    engaged    the   Greeks  in 
his  fervice.     Through  their  valour  and  difcipline 
he  became   mafter  of  Egypt.     His   rewards  and  "^'^^^  ^^^^'^ 

o-'  r  in  that 

promifes  prevailed  on  them  to  fettle  in  that  country,  countrv : 
They  upheld  the  throne  of  his  fucceflbrs,  until 
Apries,  the  fourth  in  defcent  from  Pllimmetichus, 
having  undertaken  an  unfortunate  expedition  againft 
the  Greek  colony  of  Cyrene,  was  dethroned  by 
Amafis,  the  contemporary  and  ally  of  Crcefus'^ 

Amafis  rivalled  the  Lydian  prince,  in  his  par-  -^''^  ^,'"' 

'^  ^  plovcci  as 

tiaiity  for  the  language  and  manners  of  the  Greeks,  tiie'i^ody 

guard  of 
'7  Herodot.  1.  ii.  c.  clii.  &  feq.  •,''«  <'"ccef- 

»8  Herodot.  ibid.  &  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  I.  c.  xlvi.  ioiAmaiis, 

He 
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^  vin  ^'  ^^^  raifed  a  Cyrenian  woman  to  the  honours  of  his 
V  ,  ^  ii_f  bed.  The  Greeks  who  Iiad  ferved  his  predecefTorSy 
and  who,  in  confeqiience  of  the  Egyptian  law,  ob- 
liging the  fon  to  follow  the  profefTion  of  his  father, 
now  amounted  to  near  thirty  thoufand,  he  removed 
to  Memphis,  his  capital,  and  employed  them  as 
his  body  guard.  He  encouraged  the  correfpond- 
ence  of  this  colony  with  the  mother  country;  in- 
vited new  inhabitants  from  Greece  into  Egypt ; 
promoted  the  commercial  intercourfe  between  the 
two  nations  ;  and  affigned  to  the  Greek  merchants 
for  their  refidence  die  town  and  diftri6t  of  Nau- 
cratis,  on  the  Nile,  where  they  enjoyed  the  free 
exercife  of  their  religious  procefiions  and  folem- 
nities,  and  where  the  induftry  of  the  little  ifland  of 
iEgina  in  Europe,  and  the  opulence  of  feveral 
Greek  cities  in  Afia,  ere6led  temples  after  the 
falhion  of  their  relpeftive  countries  *^ 
Cambyfes  T^js  able  princc  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Pfam- 
Egypt.  menitus,  foon  after  Cambyfes  mounted  the  throne 
Su"a'  ^^  Perfia.  While  Cambyfes  made  preparations 
A.C.525.  for  invading  Egypt,  Pfammenitus  imprudently 
excited  the  refentment  of  Phanes  ^°,  a  Halicarnaf- 
■fean  by  birth,  and  an  officer  ot  much  authority  in 
the  Grecian  guards.  Phanes  having  dexteroufly 
efrefted  his  efcape  from  Egypt,  offered  his  fer vices 
to  Cambyfes,  who  by  this  time  had  colledled  the 
Grecian  and  Phaenician  fleets.  This  armament, 
however,  feemed  unequal  to  the  conqueft  of  Egypt; 
and  to  condud  an  army  thither  by  land,  was  an 

»9  Herociot,  1.  ii.  c.  clil.  Sc  leq.       -«  Herodot,  1.  iii.  c.  iv.  &c. 
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undertaking  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  main  ob-  chap. 
ftacle  was  overcome  by  the  experience  of  Phanes.  .  _  '  j 
He  advifed  Cambyfes  to  pnrchafe  the  friendfhip  of 
an  Arabian  chief,  who  agreed  to  tranfport  on  camels 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  water  for  the  ufe  of  the  Per- 
fians  in  their  pafTage  through  the  defert.  Witli 
the  punftuality  peculiar  '*  to  his  nation,  the  Ara- 
bian fulfilled  his  engagement.  The  Perfian  army 
joined  the  fleet  before  Pelufium ;  that  place,  re- 
garded as  the  key  of  Egypt,  furrendered  after  a 
ihort  fiege ;  Pfammenitus  was  defeated  in  a  great 
battle;  and  the  whole  kingdom  fubmitted  to  a 
haughty  conqueror  ''^  whom  prolperity  rendered 
incapable  of  pity  or  remorfe. 

His  cruel,  outrageous,   and  almoft  frantic   be-  '^^^  ^^"- 
haviour  in  Egypt,  alarmed  the  neighbouring  Afri-  pay  tribute 
cans,  who  fought  to  avert  the  tempeft  from  them-  JJ'  f^^^' 
felves  by  fpeedy  offers  of  fubmJlTion  and  tribute. 
This  prudent  meafure  was   adopted  even  by  the 
Greek  inhabitants  of  Cyrenaica,  who  had  braved 
the   united   power  of  Egypt  and   Libya.      The  Their  hif- 
iVfrican  Greeks  were  a  colony  of  Thera,  the  moft  *°'^* 
fouthern  ifland  of  the  ^gean,  and  itfeif  a  colony 
of  the    Lacedaemonians  ''^      During   the    heroic 
ages,  but  it  is  uncertain  at  what  precife  asra,  the 
adventurous  iflanders  fettled  in  that  part  of  the 
Synus  Syrticus,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
principal  city,  Cyrene,  and  which  is  now  loft  in 
the  defert  of  Barca.     Defcended  from  Laced^mon, 

*'  Herodot.  ibid.  ss  Idem,  ibid, 

*J  Herodot.  1.  iv.  c.  clixi  &  feq. 

the 
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CHAP,  the  Cyrenians  naturally  preferved  the  regal  form  of 
^  ^  '  .  government.  Under  Battus,  the  third  prince  of 
that  name,  their  territory  was  well  cultivated,  and 
their  cities  populous  and  fiourifhing.  Six  cen- 
turies before  the  Chriftian  aera,  they  received  a 
confiderable  acceffion  of  inhabitants  from  the  mo- 
ther country.  Emboldened  by  this  reinforcement, 
they  attacked  the  neighbouring  Libyans'*,  and 
feized  on  their  pofTefiions.  The  injured  craved 
afTiftance  from  Apries  king  of  Egypt  **.  A  con- 
federacy was  thus  formed,  in  order  to  reprefs  the 
incurfions,  and  to  chaftife  the  audacity  of  the 
European  invaders.  But  the  valour  and  difcipline 
of  Greece,  though  they  yet  feared  to  encounter 
the  power  of  Cambyfes,  and  the  renov/n  of  Perfia, 
always  triumphed  o\'er  the  num.bers  and  the  fero- 
city of  Africa  "^^ :  nor  did  Cyrene  become  tributary 
to  Eg)^pt,  till  Egypt  itfeif  had  been  fubdued  by  a 
Grecian  king,  and  the  fceptre  of  the  Pharaohs  and 
of  Sefoftris  had  palTed  into  the  hands  of  the  Pto- 
lemies "^ 
i)arius  Cam.byfes  is  faid  to  have  died  by  an  accidental 

mountr^    wound  from  his  own  fword.      Darius   Hyftalpes, 
the  throne    the  thii-d  in  fucceffion  to  the  empire  (for  the  fhort 

of  Perfia. 

oiymp.  reign  of  the  prieft  Smerdis  deferves  only  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  hillory  of  the  palace),  pofTelTed 
the  political  abilities,  but  reached  not  the  magna- 

*+  Herodot.  I,  iv.  c.  cVm, 

-S  Eerodot.  ibid.     Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  i.  c.  xlvi, 

-S  Herodot.  ibid.  Si  1.  iii.  c.  clxi. 

*7  Strabc,  1.  il,  &  i.  xvii.  p.  S36.     Psufan.  I.  1. 
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nimity,  of  Cyrus.  His  ambition  was  unbounded,  chap. 
and  his  avarice  ftill  greater  than  his  ambition.  To  «  ,  _f 
diicriminate  the  chara6ters  of  the  three  firft  and 
moll  "ilkiftrious  of  their  monarchs,  the  Perfians,  in 
the  expreffive  language  of  the  Eaft,  flyled  Cyrus 
the  father,  Cambyfes  the  mailer,  or  tyrant,  and 
Darius  the  broker,  of  the  empire.  The  laft- 
mentioned  prince  added  the  wealthy,  but  unwar- 
like,  nations  of  India  to  his  dominions.  This 
important  acquifition,  which  clofed  the  long  feries 
of  Perfian  conquefts  in  Afia,  was  formed  into  the 
twentieth  fatrapy,  or  great  dlvifion,  of  the  empire. 
The  other  military  enterprifes  of  this  prince  (as 
we  fliall  foon  have  occafion  to  relate)  were  lefs 
fuccefsful.  But  his  reign  is  [chiefly  remarkable, 
as  the  fuppofed  sera  at  which  the  religious  and 
civil  polity  of  the  Perfians  received  that  form 
which  they  afterwards  invariably  retained. 

Yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  greateft  The  fup- 
learning  and  ingenuity  have  failed  in  the  arduous  ^7  Zo!S 
taflv  of  afcertaining  the  age,  and  ftill  more  of  ex-  ^^^''• 
plaining  the  dodlrines,    of  Zoroafter.     At  what- 
ever period  he  lived,  he  certainly  did  for  the  Per- 
fians, what  Homer  and  Hefiod  are  faid  to  have 
done  for  the  Greeks  ''^      His  theogony  *°,  as  the  Religion 
Greeks  would  have  called  it,  confifted  in  the  ex-  fians. 
travagant  dodrine  of  die  two  principles,  in  fome 
moral   precepts,     and  innumerable    abfurd  cere- 
monies.     The  magi,    or  priefts,    who   probably 
derived  fome  fhare  of  their  influence  frompradlifing 

*^  See  above,  p.  25;o,  ^9  Herodot.  I,  i.  c,  cxxxii. 

thofe 
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^  vrrr  ^*  ^^°^^  occult  fciences  afterwards  diftinguifhed  by 
their  name,  were  ftrongly  protefted  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  prophet.  '^  Though  your  good  works," 
fays  the  Sadder,  "  exceed  the  fands  on  the  fea 
fhore,  or  the  flars  of  heaven,  they  will  all  be  un- 
profitable, unlefs  accepted  by  the  prieft  ;  to  whom 
you  muft  pay  tithes  of  all  you  poffefs,  of  your 
goods,  of  your  lands,  and  of  your  money.  The 
priefts  are  the  teachers  of  religion,  they  know  all 
things,  and  deliver  all  men."  Next  to  the  priefts, 
the  royal  family,  and  particularly  the  reigning 
prince,  was  the  peculiar  care  of  Zoroafter.  In 
their  prayers  and  facrifices,  the  Perfians  were  not 
allowed  to  folicit  individually  for  themfelves  the 
protection  of  heaven,  but  only  for  the  great  king, 
and  for  the  nation  at  large.  In  celebrating  their 
religious  worlliip,  they  employed  neither  altars, 
nor  images,  nor  temples  ;  they  even  derided  the 
folly  of  fuch  practices  in  others,  probably  (fays' 
Herodotus)  not  believing,  like  the  Greeks,  the 
nature  of  the  gods  to  refemble  that  of  men.  On 
the  fummits  of  the  higheft  mountains  they  facri- 
ficed  to  the  divinity  j  and  the  whole  circle  of  the 
heavens  they  called  God.  They  facrificed,  be- 
tides, to  the  elements,  particularly  fire,  which 
they  confidered  as  the  pureft  fymbol,  and  moft 
powerful  agent,  of  the  Divine  Nature.  They 
borrowed,  however,  the  worlhip  of  fome  other 
divinities  from  the  Afiyrians  and  Arabians  -,  for 
of  all  ancient  nations,  the  Perfians,  according 
to  Herodotus,  were  the  moft  dilpofed  to  adopt 
the    cuftoms   of  their    neighbours.      They   foon 

preferred 
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preferred  the  drefs,  and  as  an  efiential  part  of  C  H  A  p. 
drefs,  the  arms  of  the  Medes  to  their  own.  When 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  Greeks,  they 
learned  the  worfl  and  moft  unnatural  of  their  vices. 
There  was  fcarcely  any  abfurdity,  or  any  wicked- 
nefs,  which  they  might  not  imbibe,  from  the  li- 
centious caprice,  the  univerial  corruption,  and 
the  exceflive  depravity  of  Babylon.  The  hardy 
and  intrepid  warriors,  who  had  conquered  Afia, 
were  themfelves  fubdued  by  the  vices  of  that  lux- 
urious ciT:y.  In  the  fpace  of  fifty- two  years,  which 
intervened  between  the  taking  of  Babylon,  and 
the  difgraceful  defeat  at  Marathon,  the  fentiments, 
as  v/ell  as  the  manners  of  the  Perfians,  underwent 
a  total  change ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  boafted 
fimplicity  of  their  religious  worfhip,  we  fhall  find 
them  thenceforth  opprefled  by  the  double  yoke 
of  defpotifm  and  fuperftition,  whofe  combined  in- 
fluence extinguiflied  every  generous  feeling,  and 
cliecked  every  manly  impuife  of  the  foul  ^°. 

The  tendency  towards  this  internal  decay  was  ""^lei"  Cy- 
not  perceived  during  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  whofe 
extraordinary  abilities  enabled  him  to  foften  the 
rigours  of  defpotifm,  without  endangering  his  au- 
thority. He  comimitted  not  the  whole  weight  of 
government  to  the  infolenceof  fatraps,  thofe  proud 
fubflitutes  of  defpotifm,  who  were  ever  ready  to 
betray  their  truft,  and  abufe  their  power.  The 
inferior  governors  of  towns  and  diflrifts  were  ap- 
pointed and  removed  by  himfelfj  to  whom  only 

J*  Xenoph.  d«  Inft.  CyrJ,  1.  iii.  p.  238—24.3, 

thev 
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^  V  ''^  ^*  ^^^y  "were   accountable.     By  an  inflitution,  fome- 

■  what  refembling  the  modern  poft,   he  provided  for 

€xa6l  and  ready  information  concerning  the  public 

occurrences  in  every  part  of  his  dominions.     The 

vigilant  fhepherd  of  his  people,    he  was  always 

ready   to    hear    their   petitions,    to   redrefs    their 

grievances,  and  to  reward  their  merit.     Nor  did 

the  love  of  eafe  or  pleafure  ever  interfere  with  the 

difcharge  of  his  duty,    in  which  he    placed    the 

greateft  glory  and  happinefs  of  his  reign  ^*. 

Under  Da-       His  fuccelTors  v/ere  univerfally  diftinguifhed  by 

oiymp.      an  exorbitant  ambition,  nouriilied  by  the  immenfe 

^Ac^        refources  of  their  empire,    which    under  Darius 

Refources    amountcd  to  fourteen  thoufand  five  hundred  and 

and  gran-    £^,^^y  £ubceic  talents,   a  fum  equal  to  three  mil- 

deurohnat  ■'  i    r  r  -i         r       ^ 

monarch,  lions  fix  hundred  and  feventy-nve  thoufand  pounds 
fterling.  Of  this  vaft  revenue,  which,  confider- 
ing  the  value  of  money  in  ancient  times,  exceeded 
thirty  millions  at  prefent,  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
coaft,  together  with  the  Carians,  Lycians,  and 
feveral  other  nations  of  Afia  Minor,  paid  only  the 
thirty-fixth  part,  a  little  more  than  an  hundred 
thoufand  pounds.  Befides  this  ftated  income, 
Darius  might  on  every  necelTary  occafion  demand 
the  money  and  fervices  of  his  fubjefts.  His  pre- 
decelTors  were  contented  with  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, and  a  militia.  This  prince  eilablillied  taxes, 
and  a  {landing  army.  Tlie  number  of  his  troops 
equalled  the  refources  of  his  treafury ;  and  both 
correfponded  to  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  which 

31  Xcnoph.  ibid,  p.  130.     . 
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comprehended  the  greateft  and  moft  populous  na-  chap. 
tions  of  the  earth.  T'he  barbarity  of  the  northern  ■_  _  ^ .  ^ 
Scythians,  and  the  pertinacious  fpirit  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Greeks,  the  only  enemies  whom  it  re- 
mained for  him  to  conquer,  feemed  feeble  barriers 
againfl  the  progrefs  of  univerfal  monarchy.  In  the 
extenfive  regions  of  Afia,  every  head  bowed  to  the 
tiara  of  the  great  king,  who  in  an  annual  progrefs 
through  the  central  parts  of  his  empire,  ipent  the 
winter  in  the  wartn  plains  of  Babylon  j  enjoyed  the 
happy  temperature  of  fpring  in  the  city  of  Sufa^ 
which  adorned  the  flowery  banks  of  the  Etil^us ; 
and  avoided  the  fummer  heats  in  his  ipacious  pa- 
lace at  Ecbatan,  fanned  by  the  refrelhing  breezes 
of  the  Median  mountains  ^\ 

But  Darius  could  not  enjoy  the  Iplendoiir  of  his  ^'^  exps- 
prefent  greatnefs,  while  a  fingle  nation  had  me-  Scythia. 
rited  his  refentment,  without  feeling  the  weight  of  J^'j-'"^* 
his  revenge.     The  wandering  hordes  of  Scythia  A.  c.  5120 
have  been,  in  all  ages,  formidable  to  the  civilized 
kingdoms  of  the  Eaft.     Thrice  before  the  reign 
of  Darius  the  inhabitants  of  that  frozen  region  had 
Over-run  the  fineft  provinces  of  Afia.      Fighting 
againft  thefe  barbarians,  the  founder  of  the  Perfian 
empire  had  loft  his  army  and  his  life-     It  belonged 
to  his  warlike  fucceflbr  to  punilh  the  ferocity  of 
that  rude  and  uncultivated,  but  bold  and  high- 
minded  people.      With  an  army,    it  is  faid,   of 
feven   hundred  thoufand   men,    Darius   traverfed 
Afia  Minor,  crofTed  the  Thracian  Bofphorus,  ra- 

.'»  Xenoph,  ibid,  &  Herodot.  1.  iii,  c.  Ixxix,  &  feq< 
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CHAP,  vagred  I'hrace,  and  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
VIII  °  . 

Danube.      Meanwhile  a  fleet  of  fix  hundred  fail 

left  the  Afiatic  coaft,  and  paffing  the  narrow  feas 
which  join  the  jiEgean  to  the  Euxine,  coafted  in  a 
northern  dire6tion  the  fhores  of  the  latter,  entered 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  failed  along  that 
river  until  they  joined  the  army.  The  Danube 
was  palled  by  the  ufual  expedient  of  a  bridge  of 
boats,  which  was  built  by  the  afliftance  of  the  fleet, 
compofed  chiefly  of  Grecians,  who  were  left  to 
guard  the  work  of  their  hands  againft  die  dangers 
of  the  elements,  and  the  deftrudive  rage  of  the 
Barbarians  ^^. 
Lofes  great  This  formidable  army,  collefted  from  fo  many 
army"  diftant  provinces,  boldly  entered  the  vaft  unculti- 
vated wilds  of  Scythia,  in  which  they  continued 
for  fiive  months,  continually  expofed  to  hunger 
and  thirll,  and  the  darts  of  the  flying  enemy. 
"When  they  prepared  to  return  from  an  expedition 
in  which  they  had  already  loll  the  befl:  part  of  their 
llrength,  their  good  fortune,  rather  than  their 
prudence,  faved  them  from  immediate  deftruclion. 
It  had  been  agitated  among  the  Greeks,  whether 
they  ought  not  to  demolilh  the  bridge ;  a  meafure 
ftrongly  recommended  to  them  by  the  Scythian 
tribes,  who  having  ravaged  all  the  adjacent  country, 
exoefted  to  revenue  the  invafion  of  the  Perfians, 
•by  confining  them,  without  relburce,  in  an  inhof- 
pitable  defert.  Miltiades,  an  Athenian,  defcended 
from  the  heroic  Ajax,  eagerly  embraced  this  pro- 

33  Heroviot,  I,  iv.  c,  i.  &  feq. 
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pofal.  He  was  king,  or  tyrant  of  the  city  of  Cardia,  chap, 
fitiiate  near  the  neck  of  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus.  -.  _  '  r 
There    his  nncle,   of  the  fame  name,    planted  a  ^^'^^Jades 

. .  1  •    1  •   •  •  '  approves 

Grecian  colony,  which  uniting  with  the  barbarous  the  advice 
natives,  formed  a  fmall  community,  the  govern-  thian^s^S' 
ment  of  which  defcended  to  the  fon  of  his  brother  cutting  off 

/->•  1        •  ■  rii  1*  /-!•  his  I'sueat, 

Cimon,  who  increaled  the  population  of  the  riimg 
ftate  by  new  inhabitants  from  Athens.  The  ge- 
nerous fon  of  Cimon,  though,  like  all  the  princes 
of  thofe  parts,  he  held  his  authority  under  the 
protection  of  Darius,  preferred  the  recovery  of 
national  independence  to  the  prefervation  of  per- 
fonal  dignity.  The  other  chiefs  of  the  Grecian 
cities  lillened  with  apparent  pleafure  to  his  argu- 
ments for  deftroying  the  bridge,  and  thus  deliver- 
ed themfelves  for  ever  from  the  yoke  of  Perfia. 
Hifti^eus,  tyrant  of  Mileuis,  was  alone  averfe  to  Hiftisns, 
this  bold  refolution.  He  obferved  to  the  little  Mitems, 
tyrants  of  the  Afiatic  Greeks,  "  That  their  own  opp^^^^s 

.•'  .      .  ,  tnis  mea- 

inteieft  was  intimately  connedted  with  the  fafety  of  lure, 
Darius  and  his  Perlians.      Under  the  aulpicious 
influence  of  that  powerful  people,   they  each  of 
them  enjoyed  royalty  in  their  refpedive  common- 
wealths :    but  fliould  the  empire  of  the  Perfians 
fall  (and  what  lefs  could  be  expected  from  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  Darius  and  his  army),    the   Greeks 
would  immediately  difcover  their  partiality  for  re- 
publican government,  banilh  their  kings,  and  re- 
aflume  liberty."     The  opinion  of  Hiftisu'^.  pre-  His  opi- 
vailed  ;    the  Perfians  repaffed  the  Danube  :    but  vaiu.' 
Miltiades,  dreading  their  refentment,  had  previ-  ^^^■^^' 
oufly  retired  to  Athens,  where,  twenty-three  years  A.C.513, 
A  a  2  after 
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CHAP,  after  the  Scythian  expedition,  he  enjoyed  a  more 
i_  -^-  ^  favourable  opportunity  of  difplaying  his  attachment 
to  the  caufe  of  liberty,   in  the  ever  memorable 
battle  of  Marathon  '*. 
He  accom-       If  the  public-  fpiritcd  Athenian  excited  the  hatred 
rius  to       and  revenge,  the  felfilli  tyrant  of  Miletus  deferved 
Ujjper        j.|^g  gratitude   and  the  rewards   of  Darius.      To 
continue   the  fovereign  of  his  native  city  feemed 
a  ftation  below  his  merit ;   he  was  taken  into  the 
confidence  of  Darius,   and  accompanying  him  to 
Sardis,  and  afterwards  to  Sufa,  became  the  friend, 
Gounfeilor,  and  favourite  of  the  great  king.     While 
Hiftisus  aded  fuch  a  diftinguilhed   part  at  the 
Perfian  court,    his  nephew  Ariftagoras,  to  whom 
he   had  committed  the    government  of  Miletus, 
incurred  the  difpleafure  of  Artaphernes  ^',  the  bro- 
ther of  Darius,    and  governor  of  Sardis.      The 
reprefentations    of  that   minifter,    he  well  knew, 
would  be  fufficient  to  ruin  him,   both  with  his 
uncle  and  with  Darius,  by  whom  he  might  be  de- 
prived not  only  of  his  authority,   but  of  his  life. 
Governed    by    thefe    confiderations,    Ariftagoras 
meditated  a  revolt  ^'^,    when    a   meflenger  unex- 
pe6ledly  arrived  from  Hiftiseus,  exhorting  him  to 
that  meafure.     The  crafty  Milefian,  who  difliked 

34  Herodot.  1.  iv.  c.  i.  &  feq. 

35  Ariftagoras  had  quanelled  with  Megabates,  the  kinfman  of 
Artaphernes  (Hnce  both  were  of  the  blood  royal),  during  a  fruitlefs 
expedition,  in  which  they  feem  to  have  enjoyed  a  joint  command, 
againft  the  ifland  of  Naxos,  one  of  the  Cydades.  Herodot,  1.  ii» 
e.  xxviii.  Sc  feq. 

i^  Herodot.  1.  v.  c.  xxxvl.  xxxvii, 

the 
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liie  reftraint  of  a  court,  and  the  uncouth  manners  chap. 

.  VIII. 

of  the  Perfians,  languifhed  for  an  honourable  pre-  ■    -^-'_j 
tencc  to  return  to  his  native  country:  and  he  faw  ^.'^'"- 

•'        _  tngues 

not  any  means  more  proper  for  affording  fuch  an  with  Arif- 
opportunity,    than   the    tumults    of   the   Greeks,  of^ppV" 
which,    as  lieutenant   of  Darius,    he  would  pro-  ^^'^^-  3- 

A.  C.  502. 

bably  be  fent  to  quell.      His   mefiage  confirmed 
the  refolution  of  Ariftagoras,  who,  as  the  firft  a6t 
of  rebellion    againft   the   Perfians,    formally    re- 
nounced all  power  over  his  fellow-citizens  ^\     Af-  ^^^°^  ^^^ 
ter  ffiving  this  feemingly  difinterefted  proof  of  his  lonians  to 
regard  for  the  public,  he  ere6ted  the  ftandard  of  the  Perfian 
freedom,  which  was  foon  furrounded  by  tlie  flower  ^^J'n^j "" 
of  the  Ionian  youth ;    by  whofe   affiftance,    tra- 
verfing   the  whole   coaft,    he  abolifhed   in  every 
city  the  authority  of  kings,  and  proclaimed  to  all 
worthy  to  acquire  it,  the  d^ouble  bleffing  of  civil 
liberty  and  national  independence  ^^ 

The   revolt  thus  happily  effefted,    could   not  •'^aiis  to 
however  be    maintained  without    more   powerful  crave'^ai-^ 
refources  than  the  ftrength,  the  bravery,  and  the  fi^^*"<^«« 
enthufiafm  of  the  Afiatic  Greeks.      In  order  to 
refill;  the  force  of  the  Perfran  empire,  which,  it 
was  eafy  to  forefee,    would  foon  be  exerted  in 
crulhing  their  rebellion,  it  was  neceffary  for  the 
lonians  to  obtain  the  prote6tion  and  co-operation 
of  their  brethren  in  Europe.     This  important  ob- 
ject was  committed  to  the  prudence  and  activity  of 
Ariftagoras,  who  having  fettled  the  affairs  of  the 


37  Herodot.  1.  v.  c.  xxxvi.  xxxvii.       38  Herodot.  l.v.  c.  xxxvlli, 
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CHAP.  Eaft,  undertook,   for  the  public  fervice,  an  em-v" 

v__,^-l-'  baffy  into  Greece. 

His  pro-         Lacedsemon   ftiil    continued,    rather  in    name,"' 

Spai'tar^  however,  than  in  reality,  the  moft  powerful  ftate 
in  that  country.  Though  their  governnaent  was, 
in  ftrid;  language,  of  the  republican  kind,  yet  the 
Spartans  fometimes  beftowed  an  extraordinary  au- 
thority on  their  kings.  This  degree  of  pre-^* 
eminence,  more  honourable  than  any  that  birth  or' 
fortune  can  beflow,  the  public  efteem  had  con-' 
ferred  on  Cleomenes.  To  him  therefore  Arilta--* 
goras,  after  arriving  at  Sparta,  found  it  neceflary 
to  apply  ^'i  and  in  order  to  effeft  the  objeft  of  his 
commiffion,  he  defcribed  to  the  Spartan  king  the 
immenfe  v/ealth  of  the  Perfians,  which  they  had 
neither  virtue  to  enjoy,  nor  va'toiir  to  defend.  He 
painted  in  the  warmeft  colours,  the  love  of  liberty 
v/hich  animated  the  lonians,  and  their  firm  expec- 
tation that  the  Spartans  would  enable  them  to  main- 
tain that  political  independence,  which  their  own 
laws  taught  them  to  confider  as  the  moft  valuable 
of  all  human  pofleffions.  Their  intereft  and  their 
glory,  he  obferved,  w^ere  on  this  occafion  moft 
fortunately  united:  for  how  much  greater  glory 
might  be  acquired  by  conquering  Afia,  than  by 
ravaging  Greece?  and  how  much  eafier  would  it 
be  to  defeat  the  Perfian  archers,  than  to  fubdue 
the  Arcadians  or  Argives,  who  knew,  as  well  as 
the  Spartans  themfelves,  the  ufe  of  the  fpear  and 
buckler  ?     Their  journey  to  Sufa,  the  rich  capital 

39  Herodot,  I.  v.  c.  xlix.  &  fetj. 

of 
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of  the  Perfian  dominions,  would  be  not  only  fafe  C  H  A  Pi 

.  viir, 

but  delightful.     To   prove    this,   he   fliewed  the 

Spartan  a  brazen  tablet,  on  which,  it  is  faid,  were 
engraved  all  the  countries,  feas,  and  rivers,  of  the 
ancient  world.  Pointing  to  the  coail  of  Afia  Minor, 
and  the  cities  of  the  lonians,  with  which  Cleomenes 
was  already  acquainted,  he  fhewed  him  adjoining 
to  thefe,  the  beautiful  and  rich  country  of  Lydia. 
N.ext  to  the  celebrated  kingdom  of  Croefus  (he 
obferved)  extend  the  fertile  fields  of  Phrygia, 
^equally  adapted  to  agriculture  and  paflurage.  Be- 
yond Phrygia  lie  the  territories  of  the  Cappado- 
cians,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Syrians.  Farther 
towards  the  eaft  dwell  the  v/ealthy  Cilicians,  who 
pay  an  annual  tribute  of  five  hundred  talents  to  the 
king;  next  to  them  live  the  Armenians,  abound- 
ing in  cattle ;  and  laft  of  all  the  Matienians,  bor- 
dering on  the  province  of  Ciffia,  and  the  flowery 
banks  of  the  Choafpes*°,  containing  the  fuperb 
city  of  Sufa,  and  the  invaluable  treafury  of  Darius. 
This  immenfe  fpace  is  filled  by  well-inhabited 
countries,  interfered  by  excellent  roads,  and  fup- 
plied  at  proper  diftances  with  convenient  places  of 
refrefhment  and  accommodation,  even  for  a  great 
army.  Cleomenes  having  patiently  liftened  to  the 
verbofe  defcription  of  the  Milefian,  anfwered  him 
with  Laconic  brevity,  "  In  three  days  I  will  de- 
cide concerning  the  propriety  of  your  demand*\" 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  Ariftagoras  failed 
not  to  repair  to  the  place  appointed,  where  he  was 

4°  Otherwife  called  the  Eulsus,  as  above,  p.  353, 
<J^'  Herodct.  ibid. 

A  a  4  foon 
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t|iere. 


C  K  A  P.  foon  met  by  the  Spartan  king,  who  afked  him,  In 
,_ ,  '  I  how  many  days  they  might  march  to  Sufa  ?  Here 
the  ufual  prudence  of  Ariflagoras  forfook  him^  for 
he  ought  not  to  have  told  the  true  diftance,  fays 
Herodotus,  if  he  had  wifhed  to  engage  the  Spartans 
tp  accompany  him.  But  he  repUed  unguardedly. 
That  travelling  at  the  rate  of  about  eighteen  miles 
a  day,  they  might  reach  Sufa  in  three  months. 
His  over-    Upon  this  Cleomenes  exclaimed  with  indignation, 

tures  re-  ^  o  ' 

jeaed  "  Milefian  flranger,  you  mufl  be  gone  from  Sparta 
before  the  fetting  of  the  funj  for  you  have  made  a 
very  inaufpicious  and  a  very  dangerous  propofal, 
in  advifing  the  Spartans  to  undertake  a  journey  of 
three  months  from  the  Grecian  fea."  With  this 
fevere  reprimand  he  left  Ariflagoras,  and  imme- 
diately returned  home.  The  artful  Milefian,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  difconcerted  by  a  fiHt  refufal. 
According  to  the  cuftom  of  ancient  times,  when  men 
endeavoured  to  paint  to  the  eye  the  feelings  of  the 
heart,  he  clothed  himfelf  in  the  garment  of  a  fup- 
phant,  and  fought  proteftion  in  the  houfe  of  Cleo- 
menes. Having  obtained  the  favour  of  a  third 
audience,  he  attempted  to  effed:  by  money  what 
he  could  not  accomplifli  by  argument.  But  he 
found  it  as  difficult  to  bribe,  as  it  had  been  to  perr 
fuade,  the  Spartan  3  and  although  he  tempted  him 
with  the  offer  of  above  five  thoufand  pounds  (an 
immenfe  fum  in  Greece  in  thofe  days),  it  was  im- 
pofTible  to  render  Cleomenes  propitious  to  his  de- 

4«  Herodot,  1.  v.  c.  li. 

Ariflagoras^ 
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Ariftagoras,   thus    ungeneroufly  difmiiTed  from  CHAP. 
Sparta,  had  recourfe  to  the  Athenians,  from  whom  »___^_lj 
he  had  reafon  to  expeft  a  more  favourable  recep-  ^e  applies 
tion.      Athens   was    the    mother-country  of  the 
lonians,  who  formed  the  greateft  and  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  portion  of  the  Afiatic  Greeks.     The  Atlie- 
nians,  as  a  maritime  ftate,  had  always  maintained 
a  clofer  connexion  than   the  Spartans  with  theii* 
diftant  colonies;   and  as  they  poilelled,  for  that 
early  agCj  a  very  confiderable  naval  ftrength,  they 
were  not  averfe  to  a  diftant  expedition.     Befides  Conftitu- 

■••  tionoT  that 

thefe  reafons,  which  at  all  times  muft  have  had  no  republic, 
ffnall  influence  on  their  councils,  the  prefent  fitua-  Jate?by 
tion  of  their  republic  was  pecuUarly  favourable  to  Soion. 
the  caufe  of  Ariftagoras.     The  free  form  of  go-  xlvi.3,* 
vernment,  gradually  introduced  by  the  progrelTive  ^•C.s9+» 
Ipirit  of  liberty,  had  been  defined  by  the  laws  of 
Solon,  and  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  approba- 
tion of  the  whole  people.     The  public  aiiembiy, 
confifting  of  all  citizens  who  had  attained  the  age 
of  manhood,  was  invefted  with  the  executive,  as 
well  as  the  legiflative  powers  of  government.     The 
nine  archons  were  rather  the  minifters,  than,  as  their 
name    denotes,    the    governors    of  the    republic. 
The  fenate,  confifting  firft  of  four,  and  afterwards  of 
five  hundred  members,  was  conftituted  by  lot,  the 
mofl  popular  mode  of  appointment.     The  court 
of  the  Areopagus,    originally  entrufted  with  the 
criminal  jurifdidlion,  aflumed  an  extenfive  power 
in  regulating  the  behaviour  and  manners  of  the 
citizens.     It  confifted  only  of  fuch  magiflrates  as 
had  difcharged  with  approbation  the  duties  of  their 

refpeccive 
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c  vy^  ^'  rerpedive  offices.  The  members  were  named  for 
v.,.-.y_l^  life;  and  as,  from  the  nature  of  the  inftitution, 
they  v/ere  perfons  of  a  mature  age^  of  an  extenfive 
experience,  and  who  having  already  attained  the 
aim,  had  feen  the  vanity  of  ambition,  their  (fharac- 
t€rs  admirably  fitted  them  for  reftraining  the  im^^ 
petuous  pafTions  of  the  multitude,  and  for  ftem- 
ming  the  torrent  of  popular  frenzy.  Such  was 
the  government*^  enjoyed  by  the  Athenians,  which 
they  fondly  regarded  as  the  moft  perfeft  of  all  hu- 
man inftitutions,  and  which  was  peculiarly  endeared' 
to  them  at  prefent,  by  the  recent  recovery  of  free- 
dom, after  a  long,  though,  in  general,  not  a  cruel 
tyranny. 
Ufur|jatidtt  '  The  danger  of  tjTanny  is  an  evil  necefTarily  at- 
tus.  tending  every  democratical  republic,  in  which,  as 

oiymp.  there  is  not  a  proper  fepiaration  between  the  legif- 
A.c. 578.  lative  and  executive  powers,  the  alTembly  mull 
often  intruft  to  one  man  thofe  funftions  of  govern- 
ment, which  the  coileftive  body  of  the  people  are 
IbmetimiCs  unable,  and  always  ill  qualified  to  exer- 
c'ife;  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  fplendor  of  wealth 
may  dazzle,  the  charms  of  eloquence  may  feduce, 
and  the  combined  povv'er  of  policy  and  prowefs  may 

4-5  I  forbear  treating  fully  of  the  Athenian  government  and  laws, 
until  the  eftablifliinent  of  what  was'  called  the  Athenian  empire. 
During  more  than  fixty  years,  that  republic  maintained  dominion 
over  many  hundred  cities  and  colonies.  The  fate  of  all  thefe,  as 
well  as  the  meafures  of  independent  and  hoftile  ftates,  depended  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  Athenians;  Then,  and  not  till  then,  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  internal  conltilution  and  ftate  of 
Athens  will  become  neceflary  for  explaining  the  hiftorical  tranfac- 
tions  vvbich  we  (lull  have  occafion  to  record, 

intimidate 
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mtimidate  and  fubdue  the  unfteady  minds  of  the  chap. 

.        .  VIII. 

ignorant  vulgar.   The  fame  of  his  Olympic  vidtories  > 

could  not  procure  for  Cylon**  the  fovereignty  of 
Athens;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  other  un- 
fuccefsful  candidates  had  afpired  at  this  high  ob'- 
je6l  of  ambition,  before  the  arts  and  elocjiience  of 
Pififtratus,  v/ho,  though  born  an  Athenian  citizen, 
was  defcended  of  the  blood  of  ancient  kings,  ob- 
tained poffefTion"  of  the  dangerous  prize,  which 
proved  fatal  to  his  family. 

What  his  enterprifmg  ability  had  acquired,  his  Expulfjon 
firmnefs,  his  wifdom,  and  his  moderation*^  enabled  pias.'^' 
him  long  to  maintain.      So    completely  was  his  p'ymp- 
authority  eftablifhed,  that  on  his  death  the  govern-  a.  c.  510. 
ment  defcended,  as  a  private  inheritance,  to  his 
Ion.     Refentment  of  a  perfonal  injury '^^  delivered 
the  Athenians  from  the  mild  tyranny*^  of  Hip- 
parchus;  though  his  murderers,   Harmodius  and 
Ariftogeiton,    were   afterwards    celebrated  by  the 
Athenians,  not  as  the  avengers  of  a  private  quarrel, 
but  as  the  reftorers  of  public  freedom*^.     His 

brother 

44-  Thucyd.  1.  i.  c.  cxxvi.     Plut.  in  Solon. 

4-S  Plato  in  Hipparch.  Herodot.  Thucydid.  i.  20,  Aiiftot. 
Polit.  1.  V.  c.  xii. 

46  In  this  circumftance  Plato  agrees  with  Thucydides,  whofe 
account  of  the  tranfaftion  differs  widely  from  that  of  moft  other 
ancient  writers.     Thucydid.  1.  vi, 

•4-7  Plato,  p.  234.  The  orators  Andocides  and  Ifocrates  agree 
with  the  philof'opher.  Meurfius  has  made  a  careful  colleftion  ot  all 
the  paffages  relating  to  the  Pifillratid?e,  in  his  Pifilhatus. 

4*   AiEi  (ryojp  xAjo;  £3'c7=T;;t  kut    aiuii 

Ot».  Tftii  Tv^ocnov  KroMiTcii. 

"  Your 
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CHAP,  brother  Hippias  fucceeding  to  the  throne,  treated 

^_  -J  his  countrymen  with  a  degree  of  feverity  which 
they  had  not  hitherto  experienced:  his  perfon  and 
his  government  became  alike  odious;  he  was  ex- 
pelled, by  the  affiftance  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
and  the  general  indignation  of  an  injured  people, 

A.  c.  578  after  his   family  had,  with  various   interruptions, 

~^'  '       governed  Athens  fixty-eight  years. 

Rapid  fuc-       -pj^^  power  of  Athens  was  p;reat  in  ancient  times; 

cefs  of  the  .       -t^  .  ° 

Athenians  but  it  became  incomparably  greater  after  the  re- 
re-eftalifti-  eftablilliment  of  democracy*^.     So   advantageous 
ment  of      j-q  ^]^q  pow^rs  of  tlic  human  mind  is  the  enjoyment 
cracy.        of  liberty,  even  in  its  leaft  perfedt  form,  that  in  a 
^"  ^' 5°5  fe^v  years    after    the    expulfion   of  Hippias,    the 
Athenians  acquired  an  afcendant  in  Greece,  which 
was  fatal  to  their  enemies,  painful  to  their  rivals, 
and  even  dangerous  to  themlelves.     They  chaftifed 
the  infolence  of  the  iflanders  of  Euboea  and  .^gina, 
■who  contended  with   them  in   naval  power;  and 
and  humbled  the  pride  of  Thebes,  which  rivalled 
them  in  military  glory.     Favoured,  as  they  fondly 
believed,  by  the  protection  of  their  tutelary  Mi- 
nerva, and  animated  as  they  ftrongly  felt,  by  the 
poffefiion  of  an  equal  freedom,  they  adorned  their 

«  Your  glory  fliall  laft  for  ever,  moft  beloved  Harmodlus  and 
Ariftogeiton,  becaufe  you  flew  the  tyrant,  and  procured  equal  laws 
for  Athens." 

49  This  obfervation,  which  is  literally  tianflated,  has  weight, 
from  fuch  an  old  and  honelt  hiftorian  as  Herodotus.  His  words  are 
ftill  ftronger  in  another  pafiage:    Ar,\oi  ^  y  kxtx  h  /xovcv  aMa  wai- 

rvfix-jici}»f  (xxrpi!  in^vrvt  eystono'     Hfrodot.  1,  v.  c.  Ixxviii. 

capital 
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capital  with  the  richeft  fpoils  of  their  vanquifhed  C  H  A  p. 
enemies.     Their  influence  foon  extended  over  the 
northern  parts  of  Greece ;  and  the  fame  of  their 
power,  ftill  greater  than  their  power  itfelf,  alarmed 
the  fears  and  jealoufy  of  the  Peloponnefians.     The  Jealoufy 
Spartans,  in  particular,  who  had  afTifted  them  in  loponne- " 
reftoring  the  democracy,  now  perceived  the  error  ^'^"'* 
of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  in  promoting  the 
greatnefs  of  an  ambitious  rival.     In  order  to,  pre- 
vent'" the  dangerous  confequences  of  their  folly, 
they  fummoned  to  a  congrefs  all  their  allies  in  Pe- 

50  Befides  this  principal  reafon,  the  Spartans,  and  particularly 
their  king  Cleomenes,  had  private  grounds  for  quarrel  with  the 
Athenians.  The  Alcm?eonid3e,  a  powerful  family,  and  rivals  of 
the  Piliftratidx,  had  been  banifhed  Athens  during  the  ufurpation  of 
the  latter.  Having  repeatedly  tried,  without  fuccefs,  to  return  by 
force,  they  at  length  had  recourfe  to  ftratagem.  The  temple  of 
Delphi  having  been  deltroyed  by  fire,  they  contrafted  with  the 
Aniphiftyons  for  rebuilding  it;  and  inftead  of  employing  Porine 
ftone,  agreeably  to  their  contraft,  they  built  the  whole  front  of 
Parian  marble.  This  generofity  gained  tliem  the  good-will  of  the 
Amphiflyons  ;  biibcry  procured  them  the  favour  of  tlie  Pythia,  or 
rather  of  the  directors  of  the  oracle;  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  commanded  by  Apollo  to  deliver  Athens  from  tyrants.  This 
was  effected  by  Cleomenes,  who,  upon  difcovering  the  fraud,  was 
moved  with  great  refentment  againft  Clifthenes,  the  principal  of 
the  Alcmoeonida;,  by  whom  he  and  his  country  had  been  fo  fliame- 
fully  deceived.  He  therefore  united  with  Ifagoras,  the  rival  of 
Clifthenes.  The  latter,  together  with  his  partifans,  were  again 
baniihed  from  Athens.  But  the  Athenians  perceiving  it  to  be  the 
the  intention  of  the  prevailing  faftion  to  eftablifh  an  oligarchy,  flew 
to  arms.  Cleomenes  and  Ifagoras  took  refuge  in  the  citadel.  On 
the  third  day  they  furrendered  on  capitulation.  The  Lacedasmo- 
nians  were  allowed  to  retire  In  fafety.  Ifagoras  was  banifhed  j 
many  of  his  partifans  executed;  and  the  Alcmsconidje,  headed  by 
Clifthenes,  again  returned  in  triumph.  From  this  time  democracy, 
in  the  ftrift  fcnfe  of  the  word,  continued,  with  fliort  interruptions, 
to  prevail  in  Athens,  Herodot.  1.  v.  c.  Ixv,  Si  feq.  Thucyd.  1,  vi, 
^.  iviii, 

loponnefus. 
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c  H  A  P.  loponnefus,  that  their  united  wifdom  might  concert 

^^  -^-  J  proper  nieafures  for  refifling,  ere  it  was  too  late, 
the  encroachments  of  the  Athenians,  which  threat- 

A.C.  504.  ened  the  liberties  of  all  Greece.  Their  allies 
readily  obeyed  the  welcome  fummons,  and  the 
deputies  of  the  feveral  ftates  having  afTembled  in 
the  Spartan  forum,  eagerly  liftened  to  the  fpeakers 
appointed  to  explain  the  intentions  of  that  republic. 

.  The  Lacedaemonian  orators  acknowledged  the  mif- 

taken  policy  of  their  country,  in  expelling  from 
Athens  the  family  of  Pififlratus,  and  delivering 
the  government  of  that  city  into  the  hands  of  a 
moil  ungrateful  populace,  who  had  fince  treated 
them  with  much  indignity.  "  But  why  (they 
proceeded)  lliould  we  relate  private  injuries  ?  Have 
they  not  infulted  all  their  neighbours  ?  Does  not 
their  pride  daily  increafe  with  their  power  ?  and  is 
there  not  reafon  to  dread,  that  their  growing  am- 
bition may  endanger,  and  at  length  deftroy,  the 
public  fafety?  In  order  to  prevent  this  evil,  we 
have  recalled  Hippias  from  banifhment.  And  let 
us,  therefore,  by  our  united  efforts,  reinftate  the 
fon  of  Pififtratus  in  that  power  and  authority  of 
which  we  moft  injudicioufly  deprived  him." 

Their  de-        xhe  fpecch  of  the  Lacedaemonians  produced  not 

iiffn  01  re-  .  

ftoring  the  intended  effect.  The  Peloponnefians,  how- 
Jilfver  ^^^''"  je^lo^'s  of  the  Athenian  greatnefs,  were  Hill 
abortive,  more  jealous  of  the  power  of  tyrants ;  and  many  of 
them,  who  had  experienced  the  haughtinefs  of 
Sparta,  were  not  diilatisfied  with  beholding  a  rival 
to  that  republic  in  the  northern  divifion  of  Greece. 
The  other  deputies  exprelTed  their  difTent  by  filent 

difap- 
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dirapprobation J  but  SoficleSj  the  Corinthian,  de-  chap. 
clared  his  fentiments  at  great  iengtli,  in  a  fpeech  v— .^-^ 
which  alike  marks  the  manly  charailer  of  the  age, 
and.  the  youthful  vigour  of  Grecian  eloquence. 
*'  Thgn  furely,  Lacedaemonians,  will  the  heavens 
fink  below  the  earth,  and  the  earth  rife  fublime  in 
the  air  i  men  will  inhabit  the  depths  of  the  fea, 
and  fillies  will  take  poiTeiiion  of  the  land,  when 
you,  formerly  the  bulwarks  of  liberty,  fliall  de- 
moiilli  the  popular  governments  of  Greece,  and 
eftabliih  tyrannies  in  their  room,  than  which  no- 
thing can  be  be  more  unjuft,  or  mere  pernicious." 
After  this  pompous  exordium.,  the  Corinthian  pro- 
ceeded to  defcribe  and  exaggerate  the  calamities 
which  his  own  countrymen  had  fuffered  from  the 
ufurpation  of  Cypfeius,  and  his  fon  Periander. 
Having  related,  at  great  length,  the  proud,  cruel, 
and  defpotic  actions  of  thofe  princes,  "  Such," 
added  he,  "  are  the  genuine  fruits  of  abfolute 
power  J  but  I  adjure  you  by  the  Grecian  gods! 
attempt  not  to  re-efcablifh  it  in  Athens.  The 
Corinthians  v/ere  feized  with  aftonifliment,  when 
they  heard  that  you  had  fent  for  Hippiasj  I  myfelf 
was  amazed  at  beholding  him  in  this  aiTem.blyj 
yet  we  never  fufpefted  that  you  purpofed  to  re- 
ftore  him,  in  triumph,  to  his  much-injured  city. 
If  you  ftill  perfift  in  this  fatal  refolution,  know 
that  the  Corinthians  difavow  all  part  in  a  defign 
equally  unjuft  and  impious''."  The  other  depu- 
ties liftened  with  pleafure  to  the  boldnefs  of  Soficles, 

S*  Hercdot,  L  v,  c,  xcii, 

who 
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c  H  A  P.  who  exprefied  the  fentiments  which  they  themfelves 
\_     ^  ■ '  .  felt,  but  which   their  refpecl  for  the  Lacedsemo- 
A.C.504..  nians   obliged  them  to  conceal.      Hippias   alond 
oppofed  the  general  voice  of  the  afTemblyj  atteft- 
ing  the  fame  gods  which  his  opponent  had  invoked, 
and  prophefying,    that  at  fome  future  time  the 
Corinthians  would  repent  their  prefent  conduft,- 
and  regret  their  cruel  injuftice  to  the  fon  of  Pi- 
fiftratus,  when  their  own  citizens,  as  well  as  the 
reft  of  Greece,  fhould  fatally  experience  the  dan- 
gerous ambition  of  Athens.     This  remonftrance, 
which  v/as  fo  fully  juftified  in  the  fequel,  produced 
no  immediate  effeft  in  the  affembly;  the  Lacedae- 
monians finally  yielded   to  the  general  requeft  of 
their  confederates,    and  abftained  from  their  in- 
tended innovation  in  the  government  of  a  Grecian 
city. 
Artapher-       The  dethroned  prince,  fifiding  his  caufe  univer- 
ni::n(is  the   f^-Hy  abandoned  by  the  Greeks,  fought  the  pro- 
Athenians  teftion  of  Artaphemcs,  the   Perfian   governor  of 

to  reinftate  ,  .     ^  .  ^ 

Hippias.  Sardis.  Having  acquired  the  confidence  of  this 
Ixix'"^.  magiftrate,  he  reprefented  to  him  the  infolence, 
A.c.  501.  ingratitude,  and  perfidy  of  his  countrymen,  and 
the  fevereft  reproaches  with  which  he  loaded  their 
charafter,  gained  ready  belief  with  the  Perfian. 
The  Athenians,  who  were  informed  of  thefe  in- 
trigues, fent  amabafTadors  to  Sardis,  in  order  to 
counteraft  them:  but  the  refolution  of  Artaphernes 
was  already  taken ;  and  he  told  the  ambafladors, 
that  if  they  confulted  their  fafety,  and  would  avoid 
the  refentment  of  Perfia,  they  mud  reinflate  Hip- 
pias in  the  throne  of  liis  father.     His  anfwer  had 

beea 
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been  reported  to  the  Athenians,  and  the  afTembly  chap. 
had  finally  refolved  to  oppofe  the  power  of  the  '  , 

greateft  empire  upon  earth,  rather  than  admit 
within  their  walls  the  declared  enemy  of  their 
liberties  '^ 

Precifely  at  this  junfture  Ariftagoras  arrived  at  Anftago- 
Athens,  explained  the  revolt  of  the  Afiatic  Greeks  in  Athens! 
from  the  government  of  Artaphernes,   and  foli-  p^y^P- 

*-■  ^.  iXX.   I. 

cited  the  afliflance  of  the  Athenians,  in  defending  A.c.soo. 
their  own  colonies  againft  the  oppreflive  violence 
of  the  com.mon  foe.     Many  arguments  were  not 
neceflary  to  make  the  people  of  Athens  adopt  a 
meafure  which  gratified  their  ovm  pafiions.     The 
eloquent  Milefian,  however,  defcribed  the  v/ealth 
and  extent  of  Perfia,  the  grandeur  and  populouf- 
nefs  of  its  cities,  and,  above  all,  the  llothful  efi-e- 
minacy  and  pufillanim.ous  wcaknefs  of  their  inha- 
bitants, who,    unable    to   fupport    the    ponderous 
ihield,  or  to  poife  the  manly  lance,  invited,  as  an 
eafy  prey,  the  vi6lorious  arms  of  a  more  warlike 
invader.      The    Ipeech   of   Ariftagoras  was   well  TheAthe- 
fitted  to  excite  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  Athens,  twaity 
The  afiembly  immediately  decreed  that  alTiftance  ^Jj';^^  J^^- 
fliould  be  fent  to  Ionia.     Twenty  fhips  were  fitted  colonies. 
out  with  all  convenient  fpeed,  whicli,  reinforced 
by  five  more  belonging  to  Eretria,  a  town  of  Eu- 
boea,  rendezvoufed  in  the  harbour  of  Miletus  ". 

Ariftagoras  fpent  not  long  time  in  his  embafty  Meafures 
to  the  other  ftates  of  Greece,  and  foon  met  his  fejeiatS?" 
Athenian  allies  at  the  place  appointed.    It  was  here  ^Jv^p- 


52  Herodot.  ibid,  c.xcvi.  53  Herodot.  1.  v,  c.  xcvii. 

Vol.  I.  B  b  deter- 
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CHAP,  determined,   that  while  the  commander   in  chief 

VIII. 

^  -^-'_.  regulated  the  civil  affairs  of  the  lonians,  his  bro- 
ther Charopinus  fliould  condiid  a  military  expedi- 
tion againil  the  wealthy  capital  of  Lydia.  The 
Athenians,  defirous  of  teftifying  their  refentment 
againft  the  common  enemy,  and  ftill  more  defirous 
of  plunder,  eagerly  engaged  in  this  undertaking. 
The  united  fleets  left  the  harbour  of  Miletus,  and 
failed  to  Ephefus,  where  the  troops  were  difem- 
barked ;  and,  in  three  days,  accomphlhing  a 
journey  of  feventy  miles,  appeared  before  the  walls 
of  Sardis.  The  Perfian  governor  Httle  expedted 
fuch  a  vifit;  his  foldiers  were  not  prepared  to  take 
the  field ;  and  the  extenfive  wails  of  the  city  could 
not  be  defended,  on  all  fides,  againft  the  befiegers. 
Artaphernes,  therefore,  contented  himfelf  v/ith  de- 

Theytake  f^j^^^^^g-   the   Citadel;    while   the   Greeks,  without 

and  burn  i=>  '  ^ 

Sardis.       oppofition,  entered  Sardis,  in  order  to  plunder  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  that  ancient  capital.     But 
an  accident  prevented  them  from  reaping  the  fruits 
of  their  fuccefs.     The  refentment  of  a  rapacious 
foldier,  difappointed  of  his  prey,  fet   fire  to  the 
houfe  of  a  Lydian,   fituate   on  the  fkirts  of  the 
town,  which  confided,  for  the  moft  part,  of  very 
combuftible  materials,  the  houfes  being  all  roofed, 
and  many  of  them  walled  with  cane ;  a  mode  of 
building  doubly  dangerous  in  that  aduft  climate. 
The  flames  readily  communicated  from  one  houfe 
to  another;  and,  in  a  fliort  time,  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  place  was   furrounded  with  a 
wall  of  fire.     Sardis  was  built  in  the  Grecian,  not 

in 
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in  the  eaflern  fafliion'*,  having,  on  the  banks  of  C  hap, 
the  Paftolus,  which  interfered  the  town,  a  fpa-  >    _  ^^'  _j 
cious  fquare,  which  commonly  fervedfor  the  market- 
place'^     Thither  the   Perfians,  driven  from  the 
extremities,  betook  themfelves  for  refuge  againlt 
the  fury  of  the  flames. 

Arms  formed  part  of  the  drefs  of  Barbarians  ^^  Are  de. 
and  the  Perfians,  who  had  affembled  in  the  fquare  their  re- 
without    any  intention  of  making   defence,    dif-  ^^'^^^' 
covered  their  own  ftrength  to  be  more  than  fliffi- 
cient  to  refifl  the  enemy.     Meanwhile  the  flames 
of  Sardis  brought  the  inhabitants  from  all  parts  of 
Lydia  to   their   afTiftance.     The  Greeks  v/ere  at- 
tacked, repelled,  obliged  to  abandon  their  booty; 
and  it  was  not  without  much  difhculty  that  they 
effe6led  their  efcape.     Their  retreat  from  Sardis 
was  ftill  more  rapid  than  their  march  thither.     It 
then  appeared,  that  the  taking  and  burning  of  the 
Lydian  capital  was  no  more  than  a  ftroke  of  mili- 
tary addrefs,  which  fucceeded,  becaufe  unforefeen, 
and  of  which  the  Greeks  had  not  fufficient  flrength 
to  avail  themfelves.     The  enemy  collecting  their 
whole  force,  purfued  them  to  Ephefus,  and  de- 
feated them  with  great  Daughter,  notwithilanding 
the  vigorous   refiftance  of  the  Athenians.      The 
Eubcean  auxiliaries  alio  behaved  with  uncommon 
fpirit,    headed    by   their    countryman    Eualcides, 
whofe  Olympic  vidories  had  been  highly  extolled 

54  We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  Perfians  had  not  any  Fo- 
rum, or  place  of  public  refort. 

55  Herodot,  1«  v.  c,  ci,  Sc  feq.  S^  Thucydid.  in  proem. 

B  b  2  in 
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CHAP.  HI  the  verfes  of  Simonides,    and  whofe  death  on 

VIII.         ,  .  ^  ,  ,    ,       1  , 

<L  -^-  ...f  this  occaiion  was  long  and  deeply  regretted. 

Subfe-  Bad  fortune  is  commonly  attended  with  diffen- 

dua  of'tbe  fions  in  a  confederate  army.     The  allies  threw  the 

confede-     blame  on  each  other,  and  the  Athenians  returned 

rates. 

home  in  difguft,  determined  no  longer  to  endan- 
ger" themfeives  for  the  fake  of  men  who  employed 
fo  little  wifdom  or  valour  in  their  own  defence. 
The  lonians,  though  deferted  by  their  allies,  and 
defeated  by  the  enemy  at  land,  carried  on  the  war 
vigoroufly  by  fea.  Sailing  northwards,  they  re- 
duced Byzantium,  and  all  the  neighbouring  cities 
on  the  Heilefpont,  or  Propontis.  Their  fleet  then 
direfted  its  courfe  to  Caria,  and  having  become 
mafber  of  the  mofl  confiderable  portion  of  that 
coaft,  defeated  the  Phccnicians  off  the  ifle  of 
Vigorous     Cyprus.     The  military  fuccefs  of  the  Perfians  en- 

jiiealures 

of"  the  f  er-  g^gcd  them,  on  the  other  hand,  to  profecute  the 
cmftih?  ^"^^^  ^y  land  J  and  their  fubfequent  operations  dif- 
the  rebel-  covcrcd  fuch  a  degree  of  prudence  and  courage, 
as  they  feem  never  to  have  exerted  on  any  future 
occafion.  In  order  the  more  fpeedily  to  quafh  the 
hopes  of  the  infurgents,  they  formed  their  nume- 
rous army  into  three  divifions,  allotting  to  each  its 
particular  department.  After  thefe  feparate  bri- 
gades had  reduced  the  fmaller  cities  of  the  Eolians, 
Dorians,  and  lonians,  the  three  great  branches  of 
the  Plellenic  race,  it  was  concerted,  that  they 
fhould  re-  afTemble  in  one  body,  to  attack  Miletus, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  centre  of  rebellion;  and 

57  Herodot.  ibid. 

which, 


hon 
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which,  though  properly  an  Ionic  city,  was  con-  c  h  a  p. 
fidered,  on  account  of  its  great  ftrength  and  im-  .  ,  ^  j 
portance,  rather  as  the  metropolis  of  the  whole 
country,  than  as  the  capital  of  a  particular  pro- 
vince. This  plan,  fo  judicioufly  concerted,  was 
carried  into  execution  by  three  fons-in-law  of  Da- 
rius, Hymees,  Daurift-s,  and  Otanes ;  the  firft 
of  whom  reduced  the  Eolian  cities ;  the  fecond 
conquered  the  Dorians,  as  w^ll  as  the  other  in- 
habitants of  Caria  *^  while  Otanes,  affifted  by 
the  counfels  and  bravery  of  Artaphernes,  over- 
ran the  Ionic  coaft,  burning  and  deftroying  ail 
before  him.  The  miferable  natives  Vv-ere  put  to 
the  fword,  or  dragged  .into  captivity ;  the  more 
fortunate  efcaped  thefe  calamities,  by  flying  to 
their  fhips,  or  taking  refuge  within  the  lofty  walls 
of  Miletus  ". 

The  time  now  approached  for  attackino-  that  TheyKe- 

fieiTe  Mi- 
place,  v/hich,   as  its  harbour  commanded  the  coaft,  lettis. 

it  was  neceflary  to  invefc  by  fea  and   land.      We  9'>:"^°- 

might,  on  this  occafion,  expeft  to  find  Ariftagoras,  A.c.494.. 

the  prime  mover  of  the  rebellion,  difplaying  the 

fertile  refourccs  of  his  genius  j  but  before  Miletus 

was  befieged,    Ariftagoras   v/as   no   more.      The  Arifta- 

perfidious  Ionian,    who  had   perfaaded,    not  only  f©  xhrace- 

his  own  countrymen,  but  all  the  Afiatic,  and  many 

of  the  European   Greeks,    that  the  public  fafety 

58  After  the  conqueft  feemed  complete,  Daurifts  was  fuiprifed 
and  ilain  by  Keiaclides,  a  general  ot  the  Caiians.  But  this  dilafter 
had  no  effe<5l  oa  the  general  fortune  of  the  war.  Herod.  1.  v. 
c.  cvi. 

59  Herodot.  I.  v.  c.  cvi.  evil.  &  feq. 

B  b  ^  was 
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CHAP,  ^vas  the  fole  obieft  of  his  concern,  had  never  pro- 

VIII 

,_-^j  bably  any  other  end  in  viev/  but  the  fuccefs  of  his 
own   felfifh   defigns.      When   Cyme   and   Clazo- 
mene,  two  neighbouring  towns  of  Ionia,  had  fur- 
rendered  to  the  Perfians,  he   thought  it  time  to 
provide,    by    a   fpeedy  retreat,    for  his    perfonal 
fafety ;    and  abandoning,    in  its   greateft  need,  a 
country  which  he   had   involved  in  all  the   cala- 
mities of  war,    he  fled,  with  his  numerous   par- 
tizans,    to   an  obfcure   corner  of  Thrace,  fituated 
beyond    the    reach,   both    of  the    Perfians,    from 
whom   he   had   revolted,    and   of  the    Grecians, 
whom  he  had  betrayed.     But  while  he  endeavour- 
ed to  fecure  his  eftabhfhment  there,  he  provoked, 
by  his  cruelty,  the  defpair  of  the  natives,  and,  to- 
is  flaln      getherwith  the  companions  of  his  perfidy,  perifhed 
^^"^'         miferably  by  the  hands  of  thofe  fierce  Barbarians, 
who  thus  revenged  v/hat  happened  to  be,  for  once, 
the  common  caufe  of  Greece  and  Perfia  ^°. 
The  in-  About  this   time   Hiftijeus,    the  Milefian,    the 

hSJus.  kinfman  and  friend  of  Ariflagoras,  arrived  from 
Sufa,  commiffioned  by  Darius  to  diredt,  by  his 
experienced  wifdom  and  perfedl  knowledge  of  the 
country,  the  valour  and  aflivity  of  the  Perfian 
generals.  The  birth,  the  education,  the  manners 
of  this  fingular  man,  together  with  the  flrong 
partiality  of  every  Greek  in  favour  of  his  native 
land,  might  have  afforded  good  reafon  to  the  Per- 
fian king  to  fufpe6t  his  fidelity' :  he  indeed  fuf- 
pedled  it  i    but  the  artful  addrefs,  the  warm  pro- 

>  60  Heiodot.  l.v.  c.  cxxiv.  cxxv.  cxxvl. 

fefTions, 
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feflions,  the  fiibtle  infmiiation  of  Hiftiseus,  eafily  chap. 

....  .  ^        VIII. 

overcame  every  prejudice  which  his  fituation  and  ,_,,  ^,..  ,.j 
characSter  made  it  natural  to  conceive  a^ainft  him. 
He  was  fent  to  aflift  the  army  of  Darius,  his  be- 
nefaftor,  in  crufhing  the  Grecian  rebeUion  j  but 
his  real  intention  was  to  take  upon  himfelf  the 
condufl  of  that  rebellion,  and  to  raife  his  own 
greatnefs  on  the  ruins  of  the  Perfian  power.  As 
he  pafTed  to  the  coail  of  Afia  Minor,  his  intrigues 
produced  a  confpiracy  at  Sardis,  which,  being  dif- 
covered  by  the  vigilance  of  Artaphernes,  ended  in 
the  deftru6lion  of  his  accom.plices.  HiftijEus 
made  a  feafonable  retreat  to  the  Ionian  fhore  ^^ 
where  he  hoped  to  be  received  with  open  arms  by 
his  ancient  friends.  But  the  Milefians,  remem- 
bering his  former  tyranny,  and  the  recent  bafenefs 
of  his  nephew  Ariftagoras,  £hut  their  gates  againft 
him.  He  fought  admiflion  into  Chios,  but  with- 
out better  fuccefs.  The  Lefbians,  with  much 
difficulty,  lent  him  eight  vefiels,  which  he  em- 
ployed againft  the  enemy  in  the  Euxine  j  but  he 
was  taken  by  the  Perfians,  and  crucified  at  Sardis,  His  death, 
having  performed  nothing  fufficient  to  change  the 
fortune  of  a  war,  which  had  been  undertaken  by  his 
advice,  and  fomented  by  his  ambition  **. 

Meanwhile  the  Perfian  fleet  and  army  furrounded  The  (lege 
the  walls  of  Miletus.     We  are  not  informed  of  the  coutiuued. 
exa6b  number  of  their  land  forces,  which,  confift- 
ing  of  all  the  united  garrifons  in  thofe  parts,  muft 
have  greatly  exceeded  any  ftrength  which  the  much 

*'  Heiodot.  1.  vl.  c.  ii,  &  feq.  ^z  Herodot.  ibid. 

B  b  4  exhaufted 
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CHAP,  exhaufted  Greeks  could  bring  into  the  field.  Their 

■    -^  '_j  fleet,     compofed   of  Phcenicians,    Cilicians,    and 

Egyptians,  amounted  to  fix  hundred  fail  j  befides  a 

confiderable  naval   force  belonging  to  the  iQe  of 

Cyprus,    v/hich,    having  co-operated  during  one 

year  with  the  Ionian  infurgents,  had  recently  fub- 

The  Gre-    mitted  to  Darius.     In  order  to  deliberate  concern- 

termine  to   i'"^g  t^'is  means  of  oppofmg  this  mighty  armiament, 

de.end  It     ^^le  Grccians  affembled  in  the  Panionian  council, 

to  the  hilt  ,  _  ' 

extremity ;  where  it  was  unanimoufly  refolved,  that  no  attempt 
(hould  be  made  to  refiil  the  Perfians  by  land  :   the 
citizens  of  Miletus  alone  were  exhorted  to  defend 
their  walls   to  the   lail   extremity,  under  the  con- 
du6t  of  Pythagoras,  a  perfon  of  great  rank  and 
and  to  op-  eminence  in  that  republic.      While   every  effort 
enemy  by    fhould  be  cxcrtcd  for  maintaining  this  ftrong  hold 
^^^'  of  loniaj  it  was  determined  that  the  Grecian  fleet, 

the  iafl  and  only  hope  of  the  nation,  fliould  aflemble 
at  the  fmall  ifland  of  Lade,  lying  off  the  harbour 
of  Miletus,  and  offer  battle  to  that  of  the  Per- 
fians '^^  V/hen  all  their  forces  were  collected  at 
the  appointed  rendezvous,  they  am.ounted  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty-three  fhips,  \^hich,  containing, 
each  at  a  medium,  a  complement  of  above  two 
hundred  men,  made  the  whole  amount  to  a  number 
fuificiently  refpeftable,  and  which,  had  they  all 
remained  firm  and  unanim^ous  in  the  common 
caufe,  might,  perhaps,  have  flill  rendered  them 
viflorious.  Such,  at  leaft,  v/as  the  opinion  of  tlie 
Ferfian  commanders,  who,  when  informed  of  the 

«3  Heiodot.  I.  vi.  c.  vi.  &  feq. 

ftrength 
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flrength  of  the  Grecian  fleet,   defpaired  of  con-  chap. 

quering   it  by   open   force,    and    endeavoured    to  ,^___^__^ 
effe<5t   by  policy,  what  they  could  not  accomplilli 

by  valour.      Calling  together  the   Ionian  tyrants.  The  Per- 

who,  after  being  expelled  their  dominions  by  Ari-  tempt  to 

ftao;oras,    had  taken  refuge  with  the  Medes,  and  '^/'""'fe 

D  '  D  '  them, 

aftually  followed  the  ftandard  of  Darius,  they  re- 
prefcnted  to  thofe  banifhed  princes,  that  now  was 
the  time  to  fliew  their  attachment  to  the  fervice  of 
the  great  king.  For  this  purpofe  they  v/ere  in- 
flructed,  each  of  them,  to  perfuade,  by  meiTage 
or  a  perfonal  interview,  die  fubjefts  v/hom  he  had 
formerly  commanded,  to  defert  the  Grecian  con- 
federacy J  to  acquaint  them,  that  if  they  complied 
with  this  propofal,  their  houfes  and  temples  fhould 
be  fpared,  while  thofe  of  their  m.ore  obftinate  allies 
would  be  defcroyed  by  the  flames  ;  that  their  re- 
publics fliould  be  treated  with  great  lenity,  and 
even  received  into  favour,  while  their  countrymen 
who  refllled,  would  inevitably  be  reduced  into 
fervitude  ;  their  youth  difgraced  by  cailration ; 
their  virgins  tranfported  to  Ba6lria,  to  fatisfy  the 
lufl:  of  Barbarians  ^  and  their  country,  which  con- 
tained every  thing  once  dear  to  them,  their  temples, 
their  ftatues,  their  oracles,  and  the  tombs  of  their 
ancefcors,  bellowed  on  fome  more  deferving  and 
lefs  rebellious  people. 

Thefe  infidious  reprefentations,  however,  pro-  without 
duced  not  any  immediate  efleft.    Each  community,  eftea. 
believing  that  they  alone  were  folicited  to  abandon 
the  common  caufe,  fcorned,  on  account  of  their 
private  advantage,  to  defert  the  general  interefl  of 

the 
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CHAP,  the  confederacy,   and  next  day  they  called  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  to  confider  of  the  means  proper,  not  for 
appeafmg  the  wrath,  but  for  refifting  the  arms,  of 
the  Perfians. 
The  advice       In  this  coiincil,  where  no  diftinfLion  of  perfons 
fius  the^'   prevailed,  every  individual  had  full  liberty  to  pro- 
Phocsean.    p^^pg  j^jg  opinion.     That  of  Dionyfius,  a  Phocsean, 
met  with  the  approbation  of  the  afiembly.    "  Our 
"  fortunes,"    faid  he,  "  O  lonians !    (land  on   a 
"  needle's  point.     We  mufl  either  vindicate  our 
"  liberty,  or  fuffer  the  ignominious  punifliment  of 
"  fugitive  flaves.      If  we   refufe   prefent   labour 
"  and  danger,  we  fnall  be  expofed  to  eternal  dif- 
"  grace  ;  but  the  toils  of  a  few  days  will  be  com- 
"  penfated  by  a  life  of  freedom,  of  glory,   and  of 
"  happinefs.     Submit,  therefore,  to  mydireflion, 
"  and  I  will  pledge  my  life,  that,  if  the  gods  de- 
*'  clare  not  againft  us,  the  enemy  will  either  de- 
"  cline  the  engagement,  or,  engaging,  be  fliaine- 
"  fully  defeated."      The   Greeks,    confenting  to 
fubmit  to  the  difcipline  of  Dionyfius,   he,    every 
day,  arranged  the  fleet  in  three  divifions  :   towards 
the   eaft    extended  the  right  wing,   confiding  of 
eight  fhips  of  the  Milefians,  twelve  belonging  to 
Priene,  and  three,  which  formed  the  whole  ftrength 
of  the  fmall  republic  of  Myus.     The  centre  con- 
fifted  of  an  hundred  prime  failors,  furniihed  by  the 
Chians,   feventy   from  Lefbos,   and  a  few  lliips, 
fent  by  the  little  cities  of  Erythrsea,  Phoc^a,    and 
Teios.     The  Samians  alone,  with  fixty  fail,  form- 


ed the  left  wing  to  the  wcflward. 


In 
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In  ancient  times  the  fuccefs  of  a  naval  eno;ao;e-  CHAP. 

Vlil. 

ment  principally  depended  on  the  aflivity  of  the  ■    — ^—  j 
rowers,  and  the  fkill  of  the  pilots,  whofe  obi  eft  it  f^'^  ''^S"- 

-  .  .  lations  ob- 

always  was  to  dart,  with  great  violence,  the  Iharp  icrved  for 
beak  or  prow  of  their  own  fliips,  againft  the  fides  ^  ^  ^"^ ' 
of  the  enemy.  Sometimes  at  one  ftroke,  more 
frequently  by  repeated  affaults,  while  they  them- 
felves,  with  wonderful  dexterity,  eluded  fuch  a 
fhock,  they  fliattered  or  funk  the  veffel  of  their 
opponents.  By  their  continual  exercife  in  naviga- 
tion, the  Greeks  had  acquired  fuch  proficiency  in 
managing  their  gallies,  that  their  movement  de- 
pending, not  on  the  external  impulfe  of  the  wind, 
but  on  the  aftive  principle  within,  refembled  the 
rapid  motion  of  a  fifh  in  its  native  element.  Con- 
ftant  praftice,  however,  was  neceffary  to  maintain 
this  fuperiority,  and  Hill  more  to  preferve  their 
bodies  in  a  capacity  for  labour,  which,  on  account 
of  the  foftnefs  of  the  climate  and  the  heat  of  the 
feafon,  were  ready  to  melt  away  in  lloth  and  de- 
bility. The  prudent  Phocsan,  therefore,  com- 
manded them  often  to  change  their  ftations,  habi- 
tuating the  failors  to  the  labour  of  the  oar,  and 
the  reftraints  of  difcipline,  which  he  affured  them 
would,  by  habit,  become  eafy  and  agreeable.  For 
feven  days  they  cheerfully  obeyed  his  commands : 
but,  at  length,  the  warmth  of  the  feafon  rendered 
their  exertions  too  great  for  their  ftrensjth.     Dif-  ^^'^  ^'■^- , 

,1  -in  1       /^       1  continued. 

tempers  broRe  out  in  the  fleet.  The  Greeks,  al- 
ways averfe  to  every  fhadow  of  abfolute  authority, 
complained  at  firft  in  fecret  murmurs,  and  after- 
wards in  licentious   clamours,    of  the  intolerable 

hardfhips 
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CHAP,  hardfhips  to  which  they  were  expofed  by  the  feve- 
.  '  ,  rity  of  an  infolent  Phoca^an,  who,  though  he 
brought  only  three  fhips  to  the  comnnon  defence, 
had  afiumed  an  arbitrary  direction  in  all  their  af- 
fairs. Governed  by  thefe  fentiments,  they  re- 
fufed  any  longer  to  obey  his  commands,  landed 
on  the  Ihore  of  Lade,  formed  a  camp  in  the  ifland, 
and,  fitting  under  the  fliade  of  their  tents,  dif- 
dained  the  ufeful  labours  to  which  they  had  hi- 
therto fubmitted. 
The  The  Samians,  who  faw  and  dreaded  the  confe- 

defeated  in  ^T-iei^ce  of  this  general  diforder,  privately  accepted 
afea-fight.  the  propofal  which  had  been  made  them  by  the 
Perfians.  Their,  perfidy  brought  deftrudlion  on 
the  common  caufe  ;  for  in  the  engagement,  which 
followed  foon  after,  they  hoifted  fail  and  deferted 
the  line.  The  Lefoians  followed  their  example. 
Among  thofe,  however,  who  obtained  fignal  ho- 
nour, by  adhering  to  the  caufe  of  Greece,  were 
eleven  captains  of  Samian  veffels, '  v/ho  detefted 
the  treachery  of  their  companions,  and  defpifed  the 
figns  of  their  admirals ;  on  which  account  they 
were  rewarded,  at  their  return,  by  the  community 
of  Samos,  with  a  pillar  and  infcription,  tranfmit- 
ting  their  names,  with  imm^ortal  renown,  to  po- 
fterity.  But  of  all  the  Greeks,  the  Chians  ac- 
quired greateft  glory  on  that  memorable  day : 
notwithftanding  their  inferior  ilrength,  they  de- 
fended themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  ren- 
dered the  victory  late  and  dear  to  the  Perfians. 
Miletus  The  naval  defeat  was  foon  followed  by  the  taking 
taken.        Qf  MiletuSj  wliich  furrcndered  in  the  fixth  year 

from 
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from  the  commencement  of  the    revolt.      The  chap. 

VJII. 

Perfians   made  good  the  threats  which  they  had  1  _  _  _, 
denounced  againft  the  obltinacy  of  their  enemies,  o^ymp- 
Sambos  alone,  at  the  price  of  its  perfidy,  obtained  A.  c.494. 
the  fafety  of  its  lioufes  and  temples.     Thofe  of  all  i^i'pj^'iion 
the  other  communities  were  burnt  to  the  ground.  Greeks, 
The  women  and  children  were  dragged  into  capti-  i^^^^^  of 
vity.     Such  of  the  Milefian  citizens  as  efcaped  not  theircouu- 
by  flight,  were  either  put  to  the  fword,  or  carried 
into  the  heart  of  Afia,  and  finally  fettled  in  the 
territory  of  Ampe,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tygris. 
In  other  places,  men   of  a  timid  or  melancholy 
complexion  continued  to  brood  over  the  ruins  of 
their  ancient  feats.     The  more  enterprifing  failed 
to  Greece,  to  the  coaft  of  Italy  and  Sicily,   and  to 
the  Greek   colonies  in  Africa.      Probably  not  a 
few  betook  themfelves   to  piracy,   among  whom 
was   Dionyfius  the  Phocsean,  who  plundered  the 
Tufcan  and  Carthaginian  vefiels,  always   fparing 
the  Grecian.     The  Perfian  fleet  wintered  at  Mi- 
letus,   and   next   Ipring    fubdued    the    iflands    of 
Chios,  Leibos,  and  Tenedos  ^*,      Thus  were  the 
Afiatic  Greeks  conquered  for  the  third  time,  once 
by  the  Lydians,  and  twice  by  the  Perfians. 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  repeated  fhocks,  which  ^?"'^  ^^- 

Rins    to 

fubjefted  the  inhabitants  of  Ionia  to  fuch  dreadful  liourifh 
calamities,  that  delightful  country  foon  recovered  pef^an*^* 
its  ancient  populoufnefs  and  fplendour.     The  Per-  govem- 
fian  government,  having  fufficiently  punilhed  the 
rebellion,  began  gradually  to  relent.     The  lonians 

*4  Herodot.  1.  vi.  c.  xxxi.  Sc  feq. 

became 
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CHAP,  became  anobied  of  care  and  prote6tion  to  Darius. 

VIII.  . 

Ufeful  regulations  were  made  for  maintaining  the 
public  peace,  as  well  as  for  fecuring  the  lives  and 
properties  of  individuals.  The  face  of  the  country 
began  once  more  to  fmile  j  the  cities,  being  built 
of  flight  materials,  were  eafily  repaired,  while  the 
exuberant  fertihty  of  the  foil,  the  attra6tive  beau- 
ties of  the  profpeft,  the  charms  of  the  climate, 
and  the  convenience  of  the  harbours  (an  advan- 
tage of  which  the  Perfians  knew  not  to  avail 
themfelves),  fpeedily  colle6led  the  Greeks  into 
their  ancient  habitations.  Even  thofe  places  which 
had  been  deferted  or  deftroyed,  emerged  from  the 
gloom  of  defolation,  and  affumed  the  cheerful  ap- 
pearance of  induftrious  aftivity.  And  fuch  was 
the  attachment  of  the  Greeks  to  their  native  land, 
and  fuch  their  ambition  to  adorn  it,  that  the  labour 
of  a  few  years  repaired  the  deilruftive  ravages  of 
the  Barbarians. 
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C  H  A  P.     IX. 

Refsntment  of  Darius  againjl  Greece. —  Maritime 
Expedition  of  Mardonius. —  Invafton  of  Greece 
by  Datis  and  Artaf  hemes. — Battle  of  Marathon, 
—  'Tranfa5iions  in  the  Interval  between  that 
Battle  and  Xerxes' s  Invafton. — 'The  Invafion  of 
Xerxes. — Battle  of  Thermcfyl^. 

N  attempting  to  give  the  reader  a  general,  but  C  H  i^  P. 
tolerably  complete,  viev/  of  the  ancient  hiftory  .     _  _'    . 
of  Greece,  it  was  often  necefTary  to  have  recourfe  introduc- 
to  very  obicure  materials  ;  to  arrange  and  combine  hutory  of 
the  mutilated  fragments  of  poets  and  mythologies ;  fhePerfian 
and  to  trace,  by  the  eftablifhed  principles  of  cri- 
tical conje6ture,  and  the  certain,  becaufe  uniform, 
current  of  human  paffions,  thofe  events  and  tranf- 
aftions  which  feem  mofl  curious  and  important. 
In  this  fubfequent  part  of  my  work,  the  difficulty 
confifts  not  in  difcovering,  but  in  felefting,  die 
materials ;    for  the  magnificent  preparations,   the 
fplendid  commencement,  and  the  unexpefted  ifiue, 
of  the   Perfian  war,    have   been  related  with  the 
utmoft  accuracy  of  defcription,  and  adorned  by  the 
brighteft    charms    of   eloquence.       The    Grecian 
poets,    hiftorians,    and  orators,   dwell  with  com- 
placence on  a  theme,  not  lefs~  important  than  ex- 
tenfive,   and  equally  adapted  to  difplay  their  own 
abilities,  and  to  flatter  the  pride  of  their  country. 

The 
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CHAP.  Xhe  variety  of  their  inimitable  performances,  ge- 
^  -  1    .  neraily  known  and  ftudied  in  every  country  con- 
verfant  with  literature,  renders  the  fubjedt  familiar 
to  the  reader,  and  dilficult  to  the  writer.     Yet  does 
the   merit   of  thofe  performances,   however  juftly 
and  univerfally  admired,  fail  jfhort  of  the  extraor- 
dinary   exploits    which    they    defcribe  -,     exploits 
which,  though  ancient,    ftill  preferve  a  frefh  and 
unfading   kiftre,    and   v/ill   remain,    to  the  lateft 
ages,  precious  monuments  of  that  generous  mag- 
nanimity, which  cherifhes  the  feeds  of  virtue,  in- 
fpires  the  love  of  liberty,  and  animates  the  fire  of 
patriotifm. 
Subjeadi-       The-  memorable  tragedy   (to  adopt  on  this  oc- 
thieeaas.    cafion   an  apt  allufion  of  Plutarch),  which  ended 
Uxu^i      in  the  eternal  difgrace  of  the  Perfian  name,  may 
A.  c.  4.90.  be  divided,  with  propriety,    into   three  principal 
ads.     The  firil  contains  the  invafion  of  Greece  by 
Darius's   generals,    Datis   and  Artaphernes,    who 
oiymp.      were  defeated  in  the   battle  of  Marathon.      The 
a!c.4So.  T^cond  confiils  in  the   expedition  undertaken  ten 
years  afterwards  by  Xerxes,  the  fon  and  fucceflbr 
of  Darius,    who   fled  precipitately   from   Greece, 
after  the  ruin  of  his  fleet  near  the  ifle  of  Salamis. 
oiynjp.      The  third,  and  concluding  a6l,   is  the  deftruftion 

IxXV,    2,  . 

A.  C.479.  o^tJi*^  Perfian  armies  in  the  bloody  fields  of  My- 
cale  and  Platea ;   events  which  happened  on  the 
fame  day,   and  nearly  two  years  after  Xerxes's  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Greece. 
Darlus's  The  complete  redu6lion,of  the  infurgents  on  the 

a£;ai'nft"ths  Afiatic  coaft,  prompted  Darius  to  take  vengeance 
Athe-        Q^  f,^,^i^  Greeks  as  had  encouraged  and  affifted  the 

mans.  "-• 

unluc- 
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unfuccefsful  rebellion  of  his  fubjefts.  The  proud  ^  ^^  P- 
monarch  of  the  Eaft,  when  informed  that  the  citi-  u,  ^~  ^ 
zens. of  Athens  had  co-operated  with  the  lonians  in 
the  taking  and  burning  of  Sardis,  difcovered 
evident  marks  of  the  moft  furious  refentment; 
(hooting  an  arrow  into  the  air,  he  prayed  that 
heaven  might  affift  him  in  punifhing  the  audacious 
infolence  of  that  republic  j  and  every  time  he  fat 
down  to  table,  an  attendant  reminded  him  of  the 
Athenians,  left  the  delights  of  eaftern  luxury 
ftiould  feduce  him  from  his  fell  purpofe  of  re- 
venge \ 

The  execution  of  his  defign  was  entrufted  to  Unfor- 
Mardonius,  a  Perfian  nobleman  of  the  firft  rank,  *"^?^-^  ^'^f 

•"  '    pedirion  or 

whofe  perfonal,  as  well  as  hereditary  advantages,  Mardo- 
had  entitled  him  to  the   marriage  of  Artazoftra,  oiymp. 
daughter  of  Darius  j  and  whofe  youth  and  inexpe-  ^^q"^' 
rience  were  compenfated,  in   the  opinion  of  his 
mafter,  by  his  fuperior  genius  for  war,  and  innate 
love  of  giory.     In  the  fecond  fpring  after  the  cruel 
punifliment  of  the  lonians,  Mardonius  approached 
the  European  coaft  v/ith  an  armament  fufficient  to 
in(}oire   terror   into   Greece.      The   rich   ifland  of 
Thafus,  v/hofe  golden  mines  yielded  a  revenue  of 
near  three  hundred  talentc,  fubmitted  to  his  fleet; 
v/hile  his  land-forces  added  the  barbarous  province 
of  Macedon  to  the  Perfian  empire.     But  having  '.vho  lofes 
fleered  fouthward  fi-om  Thafus,  the  whole  arma-  part^cf  his 
ment  was  overtaken,  and  almoft  deftroyed,  by  a  '^^^'• 
violent  ftorm,  v.'hile  endeavouring  to  double  the 

,'  Herotiot.  1.  V.  c.  cv.  &  fcq. 

'  "Vol.  I.  C  c  pro- 
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CHAP,  promontory  of  mount  Athos,  which  is  connefted 
V— .y— >  with  the  Macedonian  fhore  by  a  low  and  narrow 
neck  of  land,  but  forms  a  long  and  lofty  ridge  in 
tlie  fea.  Three  hundred  veflels  were  dafhed  againft 
the  rocks;  twenty  thoufand  men  perilhed  in  the 
waves.  This  difafter  totally  defeated  the  defign 
of  the  expedition  j  and  Mardortius  having  recovered 
the  fhattered  remains  of  the  fleet  and  army,  re- 
turned to  the  court  of  Perfia,  where,  by  flattering 
the  pride,  he  averted  the  refentment  of  Darius ; 
while  he  reprefented,  that  the  Perfian  forces,  in- 
vincible by  the  power  of  man,  had  yielded  to  the 
fury  of  the  elements  -,  and  while  he  defcribed  and 
exaggerated,  to  the  aftonifhment  and  terror  of  his 
countrymen,  the  exceflive  cold,  the  violent  tem- 
pefts,  the  monftrous  marine  animals,  which  dif- 
tinguilli  and  render  formidable  thofe  diftant  and 
unknown  feas*. 
Succeeded        'pj-^^   addrefs  of  Mardonius  refcued  him  from 

by  Datis  .    . 

and  Arta-  punifhment ;  but  his  misfortunes  removed  him 
oiymp!*  from  the  command  of  Lower  Afia.  Two  generals 
kxii.  3.  were  appointed  in  his  room,  of  whom  Datis,  a 
Mede,  was  the  more  diftinguilhed  by  his  age  and 
experience,  while  Artaphernes,  a  Perfian,  was  the 
more  confpicuous  for  his  rank  and  nobility,  being 
defcended  of  the  royal  blood,  and  fon  to  Arta.- 
phernes,  governor  of  Sardis,  whofe  name  has  fre- 
quently occurred  in  the  prefent  hiflory.  That  his 
lieutenants  might  appear  Vv'ith  a  degree  of  fplendour 
fuitable  to  tlie  majefly  of  Perfia,  Darius  aifembled 

*  Herodot,  i.  vi.  c,  xliii,  &  feq. 

an 
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An  army  of  five  hundred  thoufand  men  %  confid- 
ing of  the  flower  of  the  provincial  troops  of  his 
extenfive  emxpire.  The  preparation  of  an  ade-  Their  ar- 
quate  number  of  tranfports  and  lliips  of  war,  oc-  and  views. 
cafioned  but  a  fhort  delay.  The  maritime  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  the 
coafts  of  the  Euxine  and  Egean  feas,  were  com- 
manded to  fit  out,  with  all  poflible  expedition, 
their  whole  naval  ftrength;  the  old  vefiels  were  re- 
paired, many  new  ones  were  built,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  year  in  which  the  preparations 
commenced,  a  fleet  of  fix  hundred  fail  was  ready 
to  put  to  fea.  This  immenfe  armament  the  Per- 
fian  generals  were  ordered  to  employ,  in  extend- 
ing their  conquefbs  on  the  fide  of  Europe,  in  fub- 
duing  the  republics  of  Greece,  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  chaft:ifing  the  infolence  of  the  Eretrians 
and  Athenians,  the  only  nations  which  had  con- 
fpired  with  the  revolt  of  the  lonians,  and  aflifl:ed 
that  rebellious  people  in  the  defl:ru6lion  of  Sardis. 
With  refpeft  to  the  other  nations  which  might  be 
reduced  by  his  arms,  the  orders  of  Darius  were 
general,  and  the  particular  treatment  of  the  van- 
quiflied  was  left  to  the  difcretion  of  his  lieutenants ; 
but  concerning  the  Athenians  and  Eretrians,  he 
gave  the  mofl;  pofitive  commands,  that  their  ter- 
ritories fliould  be  laid  wafl:e,  tlieir  houfes  and 
temples  burned  or  demoliflied,  and  their  perfons 

3  Befides  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  and  Diodorus  SIculus,  this  expe- 
dition is  related  by  Lyfias,  Orat.  Funeb.  Ifocrat.  Panegyr.  Plato, 
Menex.     Paufan.  1.  x.  c.  xx.     Juftin.   1.  il,  c.  ix.     Corn.  Nepos, 

in  Milt, 

C  c  2  carried 
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CHAP,  carried  in  captivity  to  the  eaflern  extremities  of 
^   '  \.  _,  his  empire.     Secure  of  effefting  their  purpofe,  his 
generals  were  furnifhed  with  a  great  number  of 
chains    for    confining    the    Grecian    prifoners;    a 
haughty  prefumption  (to  ufe  the  language  of  anti- 
quity) in  the  fuperiority  of  man  over  the  power  of 
fortune,  which  on  this,  as  on  other  occafions,  was 
punifhed  by  the  juft  vengeance  of  heaven. 
They  re-         The  Pcrfian  fleet  enjoyed  a  profperous  voyage 
Cydadcs,    ^^  ^^'^  ifle  of  Samos,  fi-om  whence  they  were  ready 
to  proceed  to  the  Athenian  coail.     The  late  dif- 
ailer  which   befel  the   armament  comimanded  by 
Mardonius,  deterred  them  from  purfuing  a  direct 
courfe  along  the  fnores  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia: 
they  determined  to  fteer  in  an  oblique  line  through 
the  Cyclades,  a  ciuiler  of  feventeen  fmall  iflands, 
lying   oppofite  to    the    territories  of  Argos    and 
Attica.      The  approach  of  fuch  an  innumerable 
hoft,  whofe  tranfports  darkened  the  broad  furface 
of  the  Egean,  ftruck  terror  into  the  unwariike  in- 
habitants of  thofe  delightful  iflands.     The  Naxians 
took  refuge   in  their  inaccefiible   mountains  i  the 
natives  of  Delos,  the  favourite  refidence  of  Latona 
and  her  divine  children,  abandoned  the  av.-fui  ma- 
jeily  of  their  temple,  which  was  overfliadowed  by 
the  rough   and  lofty   mount   Cynthus.      Paros*, 

famous 

4  The  marble  of  Paros  was  fiiperior  in  whitenefs,  and  the  finenef* 
of  its  grain,  to  the  hard  fparkling  veins  of  mount  Pentelicus  in  At- 
tica j  whicli,  from  the  fize  and  brilliancy  of  its  component  particles, 
fomewhat  refemMi ng  fult,  Is  called  by  the  Italians  Manao  fJina.  Thefe 
two  kinds  of  marble  were  always  the  molt  valued  by  the  Greeks  j 
but  the  marble  of  Paros  was  preferred  by  artilts,  as  yielding  moic 

eafUy 
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famous  for  its  marble;  Andres  ^  celebrated  for  its  c  hap. 
vines;  Ceos,  the  birth-place  of  the  plaintive  Simo- 
mde-s ;  Syros,  the  native  country  of  the  ingenious 
and  philofophic  Pherecydes;  los,  the  tomb  of 
Horner^;  the  induftrious  Amorgos';  as  well  as  ail 
the  other  ^  iflands  which  furrounded  the  once  facred 
fhores  of  Delos,  either  fpontaneoufly  offered  the 
ufual  acknov/ledgment  of  earth  and  water,  as  a  tefti- 
mony  of  tlieir  friendfliip,  or  fubmitted,  after  a 
feeble  refiftance,  to  the  Perfian  arms^. 

The  invaders  next  proceeded  weftward  to  the  ^"'^  ^^■ 
ifle  of  Euboea,  where,  after  almoil  a   continued        ' 
engagement  of  fix  days,  their  ftrength  and  num- 
bers, afTifted  by  the  perfidy  of  two  traitors,  finally 
prevailed    over  the  valour   and   obftinacy  of  the 
Eretrians  "*. 

Hitherto 

eafily  to  the  graving  tool,  and,  on  account  of  the  homogeneoufnefs 
of  its  parts,  lefs  apt  to  rparkle,  and  give  falfe  lights  to  the  ftatue. 
The  works  of  Parian  marble,  in  the  Farncfian  palace  at  Rome,  are 
mentioned  by  Winkehnann,  Gefchichte  der  kunft  dcs  Alteithums, 
1.  i.  c.  z. 

5  The  wines  of  Andros  and  Naxos  were  compared  to  neolar.  See 
Athenaeus,  1.  i. 

6  Strabo,  1.  x.  &  Plin.  1.  iv.  Paufanias  (in  Phocic.)  fays,  that 
Climenes,  the  mother  of  Hoirer,  was  a  native  of  the  ifle  of  los  j 
and  Auhis  Gellius,  1.  iii.  aflerts,  on  the  authority  of  Ariflotle, 
that  this  ifland  was  the  birth-place  of  Homer  himfflf. 

7  Amorgos  was  long  famous  for  the  robes  made  there,  and 
diftingulfned  by  its  name.  Suid.  ad  voc.  They  were  dyed  red, 
with  a  fpecies  of  lichen,  v.'hich  abounds  in  that  ifland,  and  which 
was  formerly  ufed  by  the  Englifli  and  French  in  dying  fcarlet, 

2  Herodot.  I.  vi,  c.  94. 
9  Herodot.  1.  vi.  c.  loi.  &  feq, 

>°  The  prefent  deplorable  ftate  of  thefe  once  fortunate  iflands  may 
be  feen  in  Touinetort,  the  moft  learned  of  travellers.     Delpotifm,  a 

C  c  3  double 
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tica. 


Hitherto  every  thing  was  profperous;  and  had 
the  expedition  ended  with  the  events  already  re- 
invideAt-  \^iqA    it  would  have  afforded  iiift  matter  of  tri- 
umph.     But  a  more  difficult  taik  remained,  in  the 
execution  of  which  the  Perfians  (happily  for  Eu- 
rope) experienced  a  fatal  reverfe  of  fortune.     After 
the   redu6tion   of  Euboca,    the    Athenian   coafts, 
feparated  from  that  ifland  only  by  the  narrow  ftrait 
of  Euripus,  feemed  to  invite  the  generals  of  Darius 
to  an  eafy  conqueft.     They  readily  accepted  the 
invitation,  as  the  punifhment  of  Athens  was  the 
main  oh] eft  which  their  mafter  had  in  view  when 
he  fitted  out  his  feemingly  invincible   armament. 
The  meafures  which  they  adopted  for  accomplifh- 
ing  this  defign  appear  abundantly  judicious  j  the 
greater  part  of  the   army  was  left  to  guard  the 
iflands  which  they  had  fubdued;  the  ufelefs  mul- 
titude of  attendants  were  tranfported  to  the  coafl 
of  Afia  \  with  an  hundred  thoufand  chofen  infantry, 
and  a  due  proportion  of  horfe,  the  Perfian  gene- 
rals fet  fail  from  Euboea,  and  fafely  arrived  on  the 
Marathonian  frjore^  a  dillrict  of  Attica  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  capital,  confifling  chiefly  of  level 
ground,  and  therefore  admitting  the  operations  of 
cavalr)',  which  formed  the  main  ftrength  of  the  Bar- 
barian army,  and  with  which  the  Greeks  were  very 
poorly  provided.     Here  the  Perfians  pitched  their 
camp,    by  the  advice  of  Hippias,    the   baniihed 

double  fuperftition  (the  Grecian  and  Mahommedan),  pirates,  ban- 
ditti, and  peftilence,  have  not  yet  depopulated  the  Cyclades,  which 
relpeftively  contain  three,  five,  ten,  and  the  iargeft,  twenty  tliou- 
fand  inhabitants. 

king 
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king  of  Athens",  whofe  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ^^^^* 
country,  and  intinnate  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  »     -^  ,  _f 
of  Greece,  render-ed  his  opinion  on  all  occafions 
refpeftable. 

Meanwhile  the  Athenians   had  raifed  an  army,  TheAthe- 
and  appointed   ten   generals,    with   equal    power,  ^eafures " 
chofen^  as  ufual,  from  the  ten  tribes,  into  which  for  their 
the   citizens  were  divided.      Their  obftinate  and 
almoll  continual  hoftilities  with  the  Phocians,  the 
Thebans,    and   their  other    northern   neighbours, 
prevented  them  from   entertaining  any  hopes  of 
affiftance  from  that  quarter;  but,  on  the  firft  ap-  Demand 
pearance  of  the  Perfian  fleet,  they  fent  a  meffenger  f/om 
to  Sparta,  to  acquaint  the  fenate  of  that  republic  ^P^"^* 
with  the  immediate  danger  which  threatened  them, 
and  to  explain  how  much  it  concerned  the  intereft, 
as  well   as  the  honour  of  the  Spartans,  who  had 
acquired  juft  pre-eminence    among  the   Grecian 
ftates,  not  to  permit  the  deftruftion  of  the  moll 
ancient  and  the  moft  fplendid  of  the  Grecian  cities. 
The  fenate   and   aiTembly  approved  the  juflice  of 
this  demand,  they  collefted  their  troops,  and  feemed 
r«ady  to    afford   their  rivals,  whofe   danger  now 
converted  them  into  allies,  a  fpeedy  and  effedtual 
r-elief.      But  it  was   only  the    ninth    day  of  the 
month  i  and  an  ancient,  unaccountable,  and  there- 
fore the  more  refpefted,  fuperflition  prevented  the 
Spartans  from  taking  the  field,  before  the  full  of 
the  moon".      When  that   period  fhould   arrive, 

*'  Thucyd.  1,  vl.  c.  lix.     Herodot.  ubi  fupra.. 
'^  Strabo,  1.  ix.  p.  6ii;  and  Herodot,  ibid. 

C  c  4  they 
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c  HA  P.  they  promifed  to  march,  with  the  utmofl  expedi- 
t_    '^ ',.  ,)  tion,  to  the  plains  of  Marathon. 
Kein-  Psleanwhile  the  Athenians  had   been  reinforced 

the^pia-*^    by  a  thoufand  chofen  warriors  from  Platsea,  a  fmall 
tgeaiis.        qI^y  of  jgceotia,  diftant  only  nine  miles  from  Thebes. 
The  independent  fpiiit  of  the  Plat^ans  rendered 
them  as  defirous  of  preferving  their  freedom,  as 
they  were  unable  to  defend  it  againfl  the  Theban 
power.    But  that  invaluable  poiTeffion,  which  their 
own  weaknefs  \vould  have  made   it  neceffary  for 
tliera  to  furrender,  the  protedion,  of  Athens  en- 
abled them  to  maintain,  and,  in   return  for  this 
ineftimable  favour,  they  difcovered  towards  their 
benefa6tors,  on   the  prefent   as  well   as   on  every 
fature  occafion,  the  fincereft  proofs  of  gratitude 
and   refpedl.      The  Athenian    arm.y,    now  ready 
to  take  the  field,  confifled  of  about  ten  thoufand 
freemen,  and  of  probably  a  ftill  greater   number 
of  armed  flaves.     The  generals  might   certainly 
have   colle6ced  a  larger  body  of  troops  3  but  they 
ieem  to  have  been  averfe  to  com.mit  the  fafety  of 
the   ftate   to  the  fortune  of  a  fmgle  engagement  j 
neither  would  it  have  been  prudent  to  leave  the 
wails  of  Athens,  and  the  other  forcreifes  of  Attica, 
altogether  naked  and  defenceiefs.     It  had  been  a 
raatter  of  deliberation  in  the   aiTembly,   whether 
they  ought  not  to  Hand  a  fiege  rather  than  venture 
a  battle.     The  Athenian  fortifications,  indeed,  had 
not  attained    that  flrength  which  they  afterwards 
acquired,  yet  they  might  have  long  refilled  the 
artlefs  afTaults  of  the   Perfians;  or  had  the  latter 
got  poffefTion  of  the  walls,  the  long,  narrow,  and 
2  winding 
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winding  ftreets*^  of  Athens  would  have  enabled  a 
fmall  number  of  men  to  make  an  obftinate,  and 
perhaps  a  fuccefsful  defence,  againft  a  fuperior  but 
lefs  determined  enemy.  But  all  hopes  from  this 
mode  of  refiftance  were  damped  by  the  confidera- 
ticn,  that  an  immenfe  holt  of  Perfians  mjght  iur- 
round  their  city  on  every  fide,  intercept  their 
fupplies,  and  inftead  of  conquering  them  by  afiliult, 
reduce  them  by  famine.  At  the  fame  time  Mil-  TheAthe- 
tiades,  one  of  the  ten  generals,  whofe  patriotifm  comnifed 
and  love  of  liberty  we  have  already  had  occafion  ^-^  i^'^'!" 

•'  _  J  tifides  to 

to   applaud,    animated   his   countrymen  with  the  r\{k  a 
dehre  of  viflory  and    glory.      This    experienced 
commander  knew  the  Perfians ;  he  knew  his  fel- 
low-citizens ;  and  his  difcerning  fagacity  had  formed 
a  proper  eftimate  of  both. 

The  Athenians  were  few  in  number,  but  cholen  His  mo- 
men  j  their  daily  praftice  in   the  gymnailic  had  pSneTi^a 
given   them  agility  of  limbs,    dexterity  of  hand,  t'leimii- 
and  an  unufual  degree  of  vigour  both  of  mind  and  radterof 
body.     Their  conftant  exercife  in  war  had  inured  ^'-"^  ^^^^'' 

■J  _  ^  mans, 

them  to  hardlhip  and  fitiguc,  accultom.ed  them 
to  the  ufeful  reflraints  of  difcipiine,  and  familiarifcd 
them  to  thofe  flcilful  evolutions  which  commonly 
decide  the  fortune  of  the  field.  Their  defenfive 
as  well  as  offenfive  armour  was  remiaikably  com- 
plete; and  an  acknowledged  pre-eminence  over 
their  neighbours,  had  infpired  them  with  a  mili- 
tary enthufiafm,  which  on  this  occafion  was  doubly 
animated,  in  defence  of  their  freedom  and  of  their 

'5  Aridotle  informs  us,  that  this  was  the  ancient  mode  of  build- 
jng  in  ail  the  cities  of  Greece.     Arist.  Polit, 

country. 
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CHAP,  country.  In  their  pertinacious  ftruggles  with  each 
other,  for  whatever  men  hold  moft  precious,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Athenians  in  particular,  had 
adopted  a  mode  of  military  arrangement  whi<:h 
cannot  be  too  highly  extolled.  Drawn  up  in  a 
clofe  and  firm  phalanx,  commonly  fixteen  deep, 
the  impetuous  vigour  of  the  moft  robuft  youth 
held  the  firft  ranks;  the  laft  were  clofed  by  the 
fteady  courage  of  experienced  veterans,  whofe  re- 
fentment  againft  cowardice  feemed  more  terrible 
to  their  companions  than  the  arms  of  an  enemy. 
As  the  fafety  of  the  laft  ranks  depended  on  the 
aftivity  of  the  firft,  their  united  affaults  were 
rendered  alike  furious  and  pcrfevering,  and  hardly 
to  be  refifted  by  any  fuperiority  of  numbers'*. 

The 

'+  The  attention  given  b)'  the  Greeks  to  the  relative  difpoiition  of 
the  ranks,  according  to  the  refpeiSlive  qualities  of  tlie  men  who 
compofed  them,  introduced  certain  rules  in  ancient  taftics  which 
v/ou!d  be  imneceflary  in  the  modern.  To  convert  the  rear  into  the 
front,  a  modern  army  has  only  to  face  about,  becaufe  it  is  not  very 
material  in  what  order  the  ranks  are  placed.  But  we  learn  from  the 
tactics  of  Arrian,  that  the  Greeks  had  contrived  thiee  other  ways  of 
performing  this  evolution,  in  all  of  which  the  fame  front  was  uni- 
formly prefented  to  the  enemy. — The  firft  was  called  the  Macedonian, 
In  this  evolution  the  file-leader  faced  to  the  right-about,without  ftirring 
from  his  place  ;  the  other  men  in  the  file  paffed  behind  him,  and, 
after  a  certain  number  of  paces,  a'fo  faced  about,  and  found  them- 
felves  in  their  refpeftive  places. — The  fecond  was  called  the  Cretan. 
In  this  the  file-leader  not  only  faced  about,  but  paced  over  the  depth 
of  the  phalanx.  The  relt  followed  him,  and  the  whole  found  them- 
felves  in  the  fame  place  as  before,  the  ranks  only  reverfed. — Thft 
third  was  called  the  Laadamonian,  which  was  precifely  the  reverfe 
of  the  firll:.  In  the  Lacedxmonian  evolution  the  bringer-up,  or  laft 
man  in  each  file,  whom  the  Greeks  called  ov^a,yo;y  faced  about, 
then  halted.  The  file-leader  faced  about,  and  paced  over  twice  the 
depth  of  the  phalanx,  the  reft  following  him  j  the  whole  thus  found 

them- 
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The  Perfians  (for  under  the  name  of  Perfians  CHAP. 

...  IX. 

are  comprehended  the  various  nations  which  fol-  ■    -   ',  _f 
lowed'  the  ftandard  of  Datis  and  Artaphernes)  were  ^"^  °^  ^^* 

Peril  lUis 

not  deficient  in  martial  appearance,  nor  perhaps 
intirely  deftitute  of  valour,  being  felefted  with 
care  from  the  flower  of  the  Afiatic  provinces.  But^ 
compared  with  the  regularity  of  the  Greek  bat- 
talions, they  may  be  regarded  as  a  promifcuous 
crowd,  armed  in  each  divifion  with  the  peculiar 
weapons  of  their  refpedlive  countries,  incapable  of 
being  harmonized  by  general  movements,  or  united 
into  any  uniform  fyftem  of  military  arrangement. 
Darts  and  arrows  were  their  ufual  inftruments  of 
attack ;  and  even  the  moft  completely  armed 
trufted  to  fome  fpecies  of  miflile  weapon.  They 
carried  in  their  left  hands  light  targets  of  reed  or 
ofier,  and  their  bodies  were  fometimes  covered 
v.'ith  thin  plates  of  fcaly  metal i  but  they  had  not 
any  defenfive  armour  worthy  of  being  compared 
with  the  firm  corfelets,  the  brazen  greaves,  the 
mafiy  bucklers  of  their  Athenian  opponents.  The 
braveft  of  the   Barbarians  fought  on  horfeback; 

tliemfelves  with  the  fame  front  towards  the  enemy,  the  ranks  only 
reverfed.  The  dift'srence  between  thefe  three  evolutions  confifted  in 
this,  that  the  Macedonian,  where  the  file-leader  flood  ftill,  and 
the  reft  went  behind  him,  had  the  appearance  of  a  retreat;  fmcc 
the  whole  lire  receded  by  the  depth  of  the  phalanx  from  the  enemy: 
in  the  Cretan,  the  men  pieferved  the  fame  ground  which  they  had 
originally  occupied;  but  the  Lacedaemonian  carried  the  whole  line, 
by  the  depth  of  the  phalanx,  forward  on  the  enemy.  Among  the 
firft  military  changes  introduced  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  hiftorians 
mention  his  having  adopted  the  Lacedaemonian  evolution,  for  chang- 
ing the  front,  in  preference  to  that  formerly  ufed  by  his  own  coun- 
t)ymen. 

but 
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CHAP.  bi^]t  in  all  ages  the  long  Grecian  fpear  has  proved 
^  _  '  _f  the  llireft  defence  againil  the  attack  of  cavalry,  in- 
fomuch  that  even  the  Romans,  in  fighting  againft 
the  Numldian  horfemen,  preferred  the  ftrength  of 
the  phalanx  to  the  activity  of  the  legion.  The 
inferiority  of  their  armour  and  of  their  difcipline, 
v/as  not  the  only  defect  of  the  Perfians ;  they 
wanted  that  ardour  and  emulation  which,  in  the 
clofe  and  defperate  engagements  of  ancient  times, 
were  necelTary  to  animate  the  courage  of  a  foldicr. 
I'hcir  fpirits  were  broken  under  the  yoke  of  a 
double  fervitude,  impofed  by  the  blind  fuperfbition 
of  die  Magi,  and  the  capricious  tyranny  of  Da- 
rius; with  them  their  native  country  was  an  empty 
name;  and  their  minds,  degraded  by  the  m.ean 
vices  of  wealth  and  luxury,  were  infenfible  to  the 
native  charms,  as  well  as  to  the  immortal  reward 
of  manly  virtue. 
Prudent  Miltiadcs  ailowcd  not,  however,  his  contempt 

Fonduar  of  . 

Miltiadcs.  of  the  enemy,  or  his  confidence  m  his  own  troops, 
to  feduce  him  into  a  fatal  fecurity.  Nothing  on 
his  part  was  neglefted;  and  the  only  obflacle  to 
fuccefs  was  fortunately  removed  by  the  difinterefted 
moderation  of  his  colleagues.  The  continual 
dread  of  tyrants  had  taught  the  jealous  republicans 
of  Greece  to  blend,  on  every  occafion,  their  civil 
Vvith  their  military  inftitutions.  Governed  by  this 
principle,  the  Athenians,  as  we  already  had  occa- 
fion to  obferve,  elected  ten  generals,  who  were 
invelled,  each  in  his  turn,  with  the  fupreme  com- 
mand. This  regulation  was  extremely  unfavour- 
?.b]c  tu  that  unity  of  defign  v/hich  ought  to  per- 
vade 


\ 
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vade  all  the  fuccefllve  operations  of  an  army ;  an  c  11  A  p. 
inconvenience  which  ftruck  the  difcerning  mind  of  ■_    /  ^ 
Ariftides,  who  on  this  occafion  difplayed  the  firft 
openings  of  his  illufbrious    charafter.      The  day  Generous 
approaching  when  it  belonged  to  him, to  alTume  the  cf  Arlitl^ 
fucceffive    command,    he  generoufly   yielded    his  ^i«s. 
authority"'  to  the  approved  valour  and  experience 
of  Miltiades.     The  other  generals  followed  this 
magnanimous  example,  facrificing  the  diftates  ot 
private  ambition  to  the  intereft  and  glory  of  their 
country ;  and  the  commander  in  chief  thus  enjoyed 
an  opportunity  of  exerting,  uncontrouled,  the  ut- 
moft  vigour  of  his  genius. 

Left  he  fhould  be  furrounded  by  a  fuperior  Djfpofition 
force,  he  chofe  for  iiis  camp  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  ^j^g^^  ^^'" 
diftant  about  a  mile  from  the  encampment  of  the 
enemy.  The  intermediate  Ipace  he  caufed  to  be 
ftrewed  in  the  night  with  the  branches  and  trunks 
of  trees,  in  order  to  interrupt  the  motion,  and 
break  the  order  of  the  Perfian  cavalry,  which  in 
confequence  of  this  precaution  feem  to  have  been 
rendered  incapable  of  ading  in  the  engagement. 
In  the  morning  his  troops  were  drawn  up  in  battle 
array,  in  a  long  and  full  line;  the  braveft  of  the 
Athenians  on  the  right,  on  the  left  the  warriors 
of  Platsea,  and  in   the  middle  the  (laves '^  who 

J?  Plutarch,  in  ArliliJ.  torn.  li.  p.  4.S9. 

'6  There  is  not  any  hiilorian,  indeed,  who  makes  mention  of  this 
arrangement,  although,  by  comparing  the  accounts  of  the  havoc  . 
made  in  the  centre,  with  the  fmall  number  of  Athenian  citizens 
who  were  flain,  it  is  evident  that  the  (laves  muft  have  been  the 
greateft;  fufFcrers  in  the  aftion,  and  therefore  pofted,  as  is  faid  in  the 
text. 

had 
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CHAP,  had  been  admitted  on  this  occafion  to  the  honour 

IX. 

t  -  --  .  of  bearing  arms.  By  weakening  his  centre,  the 
leaft  vakiable  part,  he  extended  his  front  equal  to 
that  of  the  enemy :  his  rear  was  defended  by  the  hill 
above  mentioned,  which,  verging  round  to  meet 
the  fea,  likewife  covered  his  right;  his  left  was 
flanked  by  a  lake  or  marfh.  Datis,  although  he 
perceived  the  fl^ilful  difpofition  of  the  Greeks, 
was  yet  too  confident  in  the  vaft  fuperiority  of  his 
numbers  to  decline  the  engagement,  efpecially  as 
N  he  now  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  deciding  the 

conteft  before  the  expecSted  auxiliaries  could  arrive 
from  Peloponnefus.  When  the  Athenians  faw  the- 
enemy  in  motion  they  ran  down  the  hill,  with  un- 
ufual  ardour,  to  encounter  them;  a  circumflrance 
which  proceeded,  perhaps,  from  their  eagernefs  to 
engage,  but  which  muft  have  been  attended  with  the 
good  confequence  of  lliortening  the  time  of  their 
expofure  to  the  flings  and  darts  of  the  Barbarians. 

Defeat  of        The  two  armics  clofed ;  the  battle  was  rather 

the  Per- 

fians  in  the  fierce  than  long.     The  Perflan  fword  and  Scythian 

Marathon-  ^^^^^^^  penetrated,  or  cut  down,  the  centre  of  the 

oiymp.      Athenians;  but  the  two  wings,  which  compofed 

A.  c*.  4.90.  the  main  fl:rength  of  the   Grecian  army,   broke, 

routed,  and  put  to  flight  the  correffjonding  divi- 

fions  of  the  enemy.     Inftead  of  purfuing  the  van- 

quiflied  they  clofed  their  extremities,  and  attacked 

the   Barbarians  who  had  penetrated  their  centre. 

The  Grecian  fpear  overcame  all  oppofition:   the 

braveft  of  the  Perflans  periflied  in  the  field;  the 

remainder  were  purfued  with  great  flaughter;  and 

fuch  was  their  terror  and  furorife,  that  thev  fought 

II  for 
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for  refuge,  not  in  tiieir  camp,  but  in  their  fiiios.  chap. 
The  baniflied  tyrant  of  Athens  fell  in  the  engage-  i  — ,- ^j 
ment:  two  Athenian  generals,  and  about  two  liun- 
dred  citizens,  were  found  among  the  flain:  the 
Perfians  left  fix  thoufand  of  their  beft  troops  in  the 
fcene  of  adion.  Probably,  a  ftill  greater  number 
were  killed  in  the  purfuit.  The  Greeks  followed 
them  to  the  fhore;  but  the  lightnefs  of  the  Bar- 
barian armour  favoured  their  efcape.  Seven  Ihips 
were  taken ;  the  reft  failed  with  a  favourable  gale,  ^^^^^  ^'^^  ^o 

Alia 

doubled  the  cape  of  Suniumj  and,  after  a  fruitlefs 
attempt  to  furprife  the  harbour  of  Athens,  return- 
ed to  the  coaft  of  Afia'\ 

The  lofs  and  difgrace  of  the  Perfians  on  this  Unespea- 
memorable  occafion,  was  compenfated  by  only  one  ment  of" 
confolation.     They  had  been  defeated  in  the  en-  '¥  ^^'^' 

.  trians^ 

gagement,  compelled  to  abandon  their  camp,  and 
driven  ignominioufly  to  their  lliips;  but  they  car- 
ried with  them  to  Afia  the  Eretrian  prifoners,  who, 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Darius,  were  fafely 
conduded  to  Sufa.  Thefe  unhappy  men  hati 
every  reafon  to  dread  being  treated  as  vitlims  of 
royal  refentment;  but  when  they  were  conduced 
in  chains  to  the  prefence  of  the  great  king,  thcir 
reception  was  very  different  from  what  their  fears 
naturally  led  them  to  exped.  Whether  refleftion 
fuggefted  to  Darius  the  pleafure  which  he  might 
derive  in  peace,  and  the  affiftance  which  he  m.ight 
receive  in  war,  from  the  arts  and  arms  of  the 
Eretrians,  or  that  a  ray  of  magnanimity  for  once 

'7  Herodot,  1.  vi.  c.  cxi.  &  fcq. 

cnlight- 
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CHAP,  enlio-htened  the  foul  of  a  defpot,  he  ordered  the 

IX  ^  •    • 

■^  _  '    ,  Greeks  to  be  immediately  releafed  from  captivity, 

and  foon  aftenvards  alTigned  them  for  their  habita- 
tion the  fertile  diftrid  of  Anderica,  lying  in  the 
province  of  Cifiia,  in  Sufiana,  at  the  diitance  of 
only  forty  miles  from  the  capital.     There  the  co- 
lony remained  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  preferv- 
in.o-  their  Grecian   lano;ua2;e  and  inftitutions ;  and 
after  a  revolution  of  fix  centuries,  their  defcendants 
were  vifited  by  Apollonius  Tyaneus'%  the  cele- 
brated   Pythagorean   phiiofopher,   and  were    ftill 
ciiflinguifhed  from  the  furrounding  nations  by  the 
indubitable  marks  of  European  extraction. 
Obfracks         When  any  difafler  befel  the  Perfian  arms,  the 
J-econd  in-   great,  and  once  independent,  powers  of  the  empire 
vafion  of  ^^.^j,  ready  to  revolt.  The  neceinty  of  watching 

the  firft  fymptoms  of  thofe  formidable  rebellions 
gradually  drew  the  troops  of  Darius  from-  the  coall 
of  LelTer  Afia;  whofe  inhabitants,  delivered  from 
the  oppfeffion  of  foreign  mercenaries,  refumed  their 
wonted  fpirit  and  activity;  and  except  in  paying, 
conjunfily  wkh  feveral  neighbouring  provinces,  an 
annual  contribution  of  about  an  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  the  Afiatic  Greeks  were  fcarcely  fubjeded 
to  any  proof  of  dependence.  Difputes  concern- 
ing the  fucceiTion  to  the  unlverfal  empire  of  the 
eair,  the  revolt  of  Egypt,  and  the  death  cf  Darius, 
retarded  for  ten  years  the  refolution  formicd  by  that 
prince,  and  adopted  by  his  fon  and  fuccefibr 
'  Xenves,  of  reftorino;  the  luflre  of  the  Perfian  arms, 

»s  Philofb-at.  in  Vit.  Apollon. 

not 
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not  only  by  taking  vengeance  on  the  pertinacious  chap, 
obflinacy  of  the  Athenians,  but  by  efFefting  the  .  '  ^ 
complete  conqueft  of  Europe ''.  We  Iliall  have 
occafion  fully  to  defcribe  the  innmenfe  preparations 
which  were  made  for  this  purpofe ;  but  it  is  necef- 
fary  firft  to  examine  the  tranfadlions  of  the  Greeks, 
during  the  important  interval  between  the  battle 
of  Marathon  and  the  expedition  of  Xerxes;  and 
to  explain  the  principal  circumftances  which  en- 
abled a  country,  neither  wealthy  nor  populous,  to 
refift  the  mod  formidable  invafion  recorded  in 
hiftor)\ 

The  joy  excited  among  the  Athenians  by  a  vie-  '^^^  ^enti- 
tory,  which  not   only  delivered   them    from  the  behaviour 
dread  of  their  enemies,  but  raifed  them  to  diflin-  Athenians 
guilhed  pre-eminence  among  their  rivals  and  allies,  '"  confe- 
is  evident  from  a  remarkable  incident  which  hap-  their  vlc- 
pened  immediately  after  the  batde.     As  foon  as  ^°^^' 
fortune   had  vifibly  declared    in   their  favour,   a 
foldier  was  difpatched  from   the   army  to  convey 
the  welcome   news  to   the  capital.     He  ran  with 
incredible  velocity,   and  appeared,   covered  with 
duft  and  blood,  in  the  prefence  of  the  fenators. 
Excefs  of  fatigue  confpired  with  the  traniports  of 
enthufiafm  to  exhauft  the  vigour  of  his  frame.    He 
had  only  time   to  exclaim,  in  two  words.  Rejoice 
with  the  vi^ors'^°y  and  immediately  expired. 

It  is  probable  that  the  fame  fpirit  which  ani- 
mated this  namelefs  patriot,  was  fpeedily  diffufed 
through  the  whole  community  i  and  die  Athenian 

'9  Herodot.  1.  vil.  c.  i.  &  ii.  *°  Xy.i^tTz^an^'>!*iv» 

Vol.  I.  D  d  inftitu- 
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^  ^^  ^'  inftitutions  were  well  calculated  to  keep  alive  the 
generous  ardour  which  fuccefs  had  infpired.     Part 
of  the  fpoil  was  gratefully  dedicated  to  the  gods; 
the  remainder  was  appropriated  as  the  juft  reward 
of  merit.     The  obfequies  of  the  dead  were  cele- 
brated with  folemn  pomp;  and   according  to   an 
ancient  and  facred  cuilom,  their  fame  was  com- 
memorated by  annual  returns  of  feftive  magnifi- 
cence"'.    The  honours  beftowed  on  thofe  who  had 
fallen   in  the  field,  reflefted   additional  luftre  on 
their  companions  who   furvived  the  viftory.     In 
extenfive  kingdoms,  the  praife  of  fuccefsful  valour 
is  weakened   by  diffufion^  and  fuch  too  is  the  in- 
equality between   the  dignity  of  the   general  and 
the   m.eannefs  of  the  foldier,  that  the   latter   can 
feldom  hope  to  attain,  however  well  he  may  de- 
ferve,  his  juft  proportion  of  military  fame".     But 
the   Grecian    republics  were    firiall;    a   perpetual 
rivallbip  fubfifted   among   them;  and  when   any 
particular  ftate  eclipfed  the  glory  of  its  neighbours^ 
the   fuperiority  was  fenfibly  felt  by  every  member 
of  the  commonwealth. 
Honours         That  pre-cminence,  which  by  the  battle  of  Ma- 

beftowed  -^  '  •' 

on  Mil-  rathon  Athens  acquired  in  Greece,  Miltiades,  by 
his  peculiar  merit  in  that  battle,  attained  in  Athens. 
His  valour  and  conduft  were  celebrated  by  the 
artlefs  praifes  of  the  vulgar,  as  well  as  by  the  more 

2-r  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  xi.     Herodot.  ubi  fupra. 

"  Plutarch,  in  Cimon.  p.  1S7.  &  JEfchin.  adveif.  Ctefiphont, 
p.  301.  furiiifli  us  with  examples  of  the  je:iloufy  of  the  Greeks,  leli: 
the  fame  due  to  their  troops  in  general  ihould  be  engrofled  by  the 
commanders. 

elaborate 


tildes ; 
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elaborate  encomiums  of  the  learned.     Before  the  ^  ^^  ^' 

sera  of  tliis  celebrated  engagement,  tragedy,  the  1  ^  «j 
unrivalled  diftinftion  of  Athenian  literature,  had 
been  invented  and  cultivated  by  the  fuccefsful  la- 
bours of  Thefpis,  Phrynicus,  and  iEfchylus.  The 
lail,  who  is  juflly  regarded  as  the  great  improver 
of  the  Grecian  drama,  difplayed  in  the  battle  of 
Marathon  the  fame  martial  ardour  which  ftill 
breathes  in  his  poetry.  We  rnay  reafonably  ima- 
gine, that  he  would  employ  the  Iiigheft  flights  of 
his  fancy  in  extolling  the  glory  of  exploits  in 
which  he  had  himfelf  borne  fo  diftinguifhed  a  part; 
and  particularly  that  lie  would  exert  all  the  powers 
of  his  lofty  genius  in  celebrating  the  hero  and  pa- 
triot, whofe  enthufiafm  had  animated  the  battle, 
and  whofe  fuperior  talents  had  infured  the  vi6tory. 
The  name  of  the  conqueror  at  Marathon  re- 
echoed through  tlie  fpacious  theatres  of  Athens, 
which,  though  they  had  not  yet  acquired  that  folid 
and  durable  compofition  ftill  difcernible  in  the 
ruins  of  ancient  grandeur,  were  already  built  in  a 
form  fufnciently  capacious  to  contain  the  largefl 
proportion  of  the  citizens.  The  magnificent  en- 
comiums beftowed  on  Miltiades  in  the  prefence  of 
his  affembled  countrymen,  by  whofe  confenting 
voice  they  were  repeated  and  approved,  fired  with 
emulation  the  young  candidates  for  fame,  while  they 
enabled  the  general  to  obtain  that  m.ark  of  public 
confidence  and  efteem  which  was  the  utmoft  am- 
bition of  a}\  the  Grecian  leaders. 

Thefe  leaders,  while  they  remained  within  the  who  is  ap- 
territories  of  their  refpeflive  ftates,  were  entrufted  command 
D  d  2  (as  ti"'^fi«^^5 
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CHAP,  ^as  we  already  had  occafion  to  obferve)  with  only 
r_  -^-  _.  that  moderate  authority  which  fuited  the  equal 
condition  of  freedom.  But  when  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  foreign 
parts,  they  obtained  almoft  unlimited  pov/er,  and 
might  acquire  immenie  riches.  To  this  exalted 
ftation  Miltiades  was  advanced  by  the  general  fuf- 
frage  of  his  country  j  and  having  failed  with  a  fleet 
of  feventy  gallies,  the  whole  naval  ftrength  of  the 
republic,  he  determined  to  expel  the  Perfian  gar- 
rifons  from  the  ifles  of  the  i^gean ;  to  reduce  the 
fmaller  communities  to  the  obedience  of  Athens, 
and  to  fubjedl  the  more  wealthy  and  powerful  to 
heavy  contributions. 
Befieges  The  flrft  operations  of  the  Athenian  armament 

firccdT.'""  were  crowned  Vv^ith  fuccefs:  feveral  iflands  were 
f"ily-  fubdued,  coniiderable  fum.s  of  money  were  col- 
lefted.  But  the  fleet  arriving  before  Paros,  every 
thing  proved  adverfe  to  the  Athenians.  Miltiades, 
who  had  received  a  perfonal  injury  from  Tifagoras, 
a  man  of  great  authority  in  that  ifland,  yielded  to 
the  dictates  of  private  refentment,  and  confound- 
ing the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  demanded  from 
the  Parians  the  fum  of  an  hundred  talents  (near 
twenty  thoufand  pounds  fterling).  If  the  money 
v.'ere  not  immediately  paid,  he  threatened  to  lay 
wafle  their  territory,  to  burn  their  city,  and  to 
teach  them  by  cruel  experience  the  flern  rights  of 
a  conqueror.  The  exorbitancy  of  the  demand 
rendered  compliance  with  it  impoffible;  the  Parians 
prepared  for  their  defence,  guided  however  by  the 
motives  of  a  generous  defpair,  rather  tlian  by  any 
3  well- 
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well-grounded  hope  of  refilling  the  invaders.     For  ^  ^  ^  P* 

twenty-fix  days  they  maintained  poffeflion  of  the  ■      ,    ^ 

capital  of  the   ifland,  which  the  Athenians,  after 

ravaging  all  the  adjacent  country,  befieged  by  fea 

and  land.     The  time  now  approached  when  Paros 

muft  have  furrendered  to  a  fuperior  force;  but  it 

was  the  good  fortune  of  the  iflanders,  that  an  ex- 

tenfive  grove,  which  happened  to  be  fet  on  fire  in 

one  of  the  Sporades,  was  believed  by  the  beiiegers 

to  indicate  the  approach  of  a  Perfian  fleet.     The 

fame  opinion  gained  ground  among  the  ParianSj 

who  determined,  by  their  utmoft  efforts,  to  pre- 

ferve  tlie  place,  until  they  ihould  be  relieved  by  the 

afTiftance  of  their  protestors.  Miltiades  had  received 

a  dangerous  wound  during  the  fiegej  and  the  weak- 

nefs  of  his  body  impairing  the  faculties  of  his  mind, 

and  rendering  him  too  fenfible  to  the  imprefilons 

of  fear,  he  gave  orders  to  draw  off  his  vi6lorious 

troops,  and  returned  with  the  whole  fleet  to  Athens. 

His  conduct   in  the  prefent  expedition  ill  cor-  Accufed 
refponded  to  his  former  fame;  and  lie  foon  expe-  mics. 
rienced  the   inft:ability  of  popular  favour.      The 
Athenian  citizens,  and  particularly  the  more  emi- 
nent and  illuftrious,  had  univerfally  their  rivals  and 
enemies.      The  competitions  for  civil  ofKces,   or 
mihtary  command,  occafioned  eternal  animofities 
among   thofe    jealous   republicans.     Xantippus,  a 
perfon  of  great  diftinftion,  and  father  of  the  cele-  ' 
brated  Pericles,  who  in  the  fucceeding  age  obtain- 
ed the   firft   rank  in   the  Athenian    government, 
eagerly  feized  an  opportunity  of  depreffing  the 
charafter  of  a  man  which  had  fo  long  overtopped 
D  d  ^  that 
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^^^^*  that  of  every  competitor.     Miltiades  was  accufed 
i_     ^     _■  of  being  corrupted  by  a  Perfian  bribe  to  raife  the 
fiege  of  Paros;    the  precipitancy  with  which  he 
abandoned  the  place,  fo  unlike  to  the  general  firm- 
nefs  of  his  manly  behaviour,  gave   a  probable  co- 
lour to  the  acculation ;    and  the   continual  terror 
which,  ever  fince  the  ufurpation  of  Pififtratus,  the 
Athenians  entertained  of  arbitrary  power,  difpofed 
them  to  condemn,  upon  very  flight  evidence,  a 
man  whofe  abilities  and  renov/n  feemed  to  endanger 
the  fafety  of  the  commonwealth.     The  crime  laid 
to  his  charge  inferred  death,  a  punifhment  which 
his   accufer  infifted  ought  to  be  immediately  in- 
jKis  death.  fli£ced  on  him.     But  his  judges  were  contented  with 
fining  him  the  fum  of  fifty  talents  (near  ten  thou- 
fand  pounds  fterling),  which  being  unable  to  pay, 
he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  v/here  he  foon  after  died 
of  his  wounds. 
Honours         But  the  glory  of  Miltiades  furvived  him  j    and 
nn^his^''°-  ^^^  Athenians,  however  unjuft  to  his  perfon,  were 
niory.        not  unmindful  of  his  fame.      At  the  diftance  of 
half  a  century,  when  the  battle  of  Marathon  was 
painted  by  order  of  the  flate,   they  directed  the 
figure  of  Miltiades  to  be  placed  in  the  fore-ground, 
animating  the  troops  to  vidlory :    a  reward  which, 
during  the  virtuous  fimplicity  of  the  ancient  comi- 
monwealth,   conferred  more  real  honour,  than  all 
that  magnificent  profufion  of  crowns  and  ilatues  *', 
which  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic  were  ra- 
ther extorted  by  general  fear,  than  beftowed  by 
pubhc  admiration. 

2?  /Efchin.  p.  301.  ScPolybiiis  DafTim, 
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The  jealoiifies,  refentments,  dangers,  and  cala-  CHAP, 
Tnities,    which  often  attend  power  and  pre-enni-  y   -\'    f 
nence,  have  never  yet  proved  fiifficient  to  deter  an  ^'^  ^"':" 
ambitious    mind    from    the  piirfuit  of  greatnefs.  command. 
The  rivals   of   Miltiades   were   animated  by  the 
glory  of  his  elevation,  not  deprefled  by  the  ex- 
ample of  his  fall.     His  accufer  Xantippiis,  though 
he  had  afled  the  principal  part  in  removing  this 
favourite  of  the  people,  was  not  deemed  worthy  to 
fucceed  him.      Two  candidates  appeared  for  the 
public  confidence  and  efteem,  who  alternately  out- 
llripped  each  other  in   the  race  of  ambition,  and 
whofe  chara6lers  deferve  attention  even  in  general 
hiftory,   as  they  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
fortune,  not  of  Athens  only,  but  of  all  Greece. 

Ariftides  and  Themiftocles  were  nearly  of  the  Compan- 
fame  age,  and  equally  noble,  being  born  in  the  Aides  and 
firft  rank  of  citizens,  though  not  of  royal  defcent,  Jgg^'^'^' 
like  Solon  and  Pififtratus,  Ifagoras  and  Clifthenes, 
Xantippus  and  Miltiades,  who  had  hitherto  fuc- 
cefTively  alTumed  the  chief  adminiftration  of  the 
Athenian  republic.  Both  had  been  named  among 
the  generals  who  commanded  in  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon. The  difinterefted  behaviour  of  Ariftides 
on  this  memorable  occafion  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. It  afforded  a  promife  of  his  future  fame. 
But  his  dav/ning  glories  were  ftill  eclipfed  by  the 
meridian  luftre  of  Miltiades.  After  the  death  of 
this  great  man,  Ariftides  ought  naturally  to  have 
fucceeded  to  his  influence,  as  he  was  eminently 
diftinguifhed  by  valour  and  moderation,  the  two 
great  virtues  of  a  republican.  Formed  in  fuch 
.  P  d  4  .  fchools 
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CHAP,  fchools  of  moral  and  political  knowledge  as  then 
flouriflied  in  Athens,  he  had  learned  to  prefer 
glory  to  pleafure  -,  the  intereft  of  his  country  to 
his  own  perfonal  glory  -,  and  the  diftates  of  jiiftice 
and  humanity,  even  to  the  interefts  of  his  country. 
His  am.bition  was  rather  to  defei've,  than  to  ac- 
quire, the  admiration  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  and 
while  he  enjoyed  the  inward  fatisfaftion,  he  was 
little  anxious  about  the  external  rewards  of  virtue. 
The  chara6ter  of  Themiftocles  was  of  a  more 
doubtful  kind.  The  trophy,  which  Miltiades  had 
raifed  at  Marathon,  diflurbed  his  reft.  He  was 
inflamed  with  a  defire  to  emulate  the  glory  of  this 
exploit  J  and  while  he  enabled  Athens  to  maintain 
a  fuperiority  in  Greece,  he  was  ambitious  to  ac- 
quire for  himfelf  a  fuperiority  in  Athens.  His 
talents  were  well  adapted  to  accomplifti  both  thefe 
purpofes ;  eloquent,  a6live,  enterprifing,  he  had 
ftrengthened  his  natural  endowments  by  all  the 
force  of  education  and  habit.  Laws,  governmient, 
revenue,  and  arms,  every  branch  of  political  and 
mihtary  knowledge,  were  the  great  objefts  of  his 
ftudy.  In  the  courts  of  juftice  he  fuccefsfully  dif- 
played  his  abilities  in  defence  of  his  private  friends, 
or  in  accufing  the  enemies  of  the  ftate.  He  was 
foi-ward  to  give  his  opinion  upon  every  matter  of 
pubHc  deliberation  ;  and  his  advice,  founded  in 
wifdom,  and  fupported  by  eloquence,  commonly 
prevailed  in  the  aiTembly.  Yet  with  all  thefe 
great  qualities,  his  mind  was  lefs  fmit  with  the 
native  charms  of  virtue,  than  captivated  with  her 
fplendid  grnament^.     Glory  was  the  idol  which  he 

adored. 
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adored.  He  could  injure,  without  remorfe,  the  chap. 
general  caufe  of  the  confederacy,  in  order  to  pro-  ■  ", 
mote  tlie  grandeur  of  Athens  ''^ ;  and  hiftory  ftill 
leaves  it  as  doubtful,  as  did  his  own  conduct, 
whether,  had  an  opportunity  offered,  he  would 
not  have  facrificed  the  happinefs  of  his  country  to 
his  private  interefb  and  ambition. 

The   difcernment   of  Ariflides    perceived    the  TheU- ri- 
danger  of  allowing  a  man  of  fuch  equivocal  merit  ^^^   '^'* 
to  be  entrulled  v/ith  the  fole  government  of  the 
republic  -,    and  on  this  account,  rather  than   from 
any  motives  of  pcrfonal  animofity,    he  oppofed 
every  meafure  that  might  contribute  to  his  eleva- 
tion.     In   this  patriotic  view,  he  frequently  foii- 
cited   the  fame   honours  which  were   ambitioufly 
courted  by  Themiftocles,  efpecially  when  no  other 
candidate  appeared  capable  of  balancing  the  credit 
of  the  latter.     A  rivalfhip  thus  began,  and  long 
continued  between  them  '^'^ ;   and  the  whole  people 
of  Athens  could  alone  decide  the  much  contefted 
pre-eminence.      The  intereft  of  Themiftocles  fo 
fiir  prevailed  over  the  authority  of  his  opponent, 
that  he  procured  his  own  nomination  to  the  com- 
mand of  the   fleet ;    with  which  he  effected   the 
conqueft  of  the  fmall  iflands  in  the  iEgean,  and 
thus  completed  the  defign  undertaken  by  Mikiades. 
While  he  acquired  fame  and  fortune  abroad,  Ari- 
ftides  increafed  his  popularity  at  home.     I'he  op- 
pofition  to  his  power,    arifing  from  the  Ipicndid 


a-l-  Plutarch,  in  Themiftocle  &  Aiiftlde. 

f5  Plutarch,  ibid.     Herodot.  1.  viii,  c.  Ixxix. 
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eloquence  and  popular  manners  of  his  rival,  was 
now  fortunately  removed,  and  lie  became  the 
chief  leader  of  the  people.  His  opinion  gave  law 
to  the  courts  of  juftice,  or  rather  fuch  was  the  ef- 
fe6t  of  his  equity  and  difcernment,  he  alone  became 
fovereign  umpire  in  Athens.  In  all  important 
differences  he  was  chofen  arbitrator,  and  the  ordi- 
nary judges  were  deprived  of  the  dignity  and  ad- 
vantages formerly  refulting  from  their  office.  This 
confequence  of  his  authority,  offending  the  pride 
of  the  Athenian  magiflrates,  was  fufficient  to  excite 
their  refentment,  v/hich,  of  itfelf,  might  have  ef- 
fected the  ruin  of  any  individual. 
Anftldes         gyj-  j-j^pjj.  views  on  this  occafion  were  powerfolly 

baniilied.  .  ri-ni 

oiymp.  promoted  by  the  triumphant  return  of  Themiftocles 
AC  1*6  ^^"^  ^^^  naval  expedition.  The  admiiral  had  ac- 
quired confiderable  riches  j  but  wealth  he  defpifed, 
except  as  an  inflrumient  of  amibition.  The  fpoils 
of  the  conquered  iflanders  v/ere  profufely  lavifhed 
in  fhows,  feftivals,  dances,  and  theatrical  enter- 
tainments, exhibited  for  the  public  amufement. 
His  generous  manners  and  flowing  affability  were 
contrafted  with  the  ftern  dignity  of  his  rival ;  and 
the  refult  of  the  comparifon  added  great  force  to 
his  infinuation,  that,  fince  his  own  neceflary  ab- 
fence  in  the  fervice  of  the  republic,  Ariilides  had 
acquired  a  degree  of  influence  inconfiflent  with  the 
conftitution,  and,  by  arrogating  to  himfelf  an  uni- 
verfal  and  unexampled  jurifdi(5tion  in  the  flate, 
had  eilablilhed  a  filent  tyranny,  without  pomp  or 
guards,  over  the  minds  of  his  fellow  -  citizens. 
Ariilides,  trufting  to  the  innocence  and  integrity 

of 
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of  his  ov/n  heart,  difdained  to  employ  any  un- 
worthy' means,  either  for  gaining   the   favour,  or 
for    averting   the  refentment,    of  the   multitude. 
The  conteft,  therefore,   ended  in   his  banifhm.ent 
for   ten  years,   by  a  law  entitled  the   Oftracifm 
(from  the  name  of  the  materials  "  on  which  the 
votes  were  marked),  by  which  the  majority  of  the 
Athenian  afiembly  might  expel  any  citizen,  how- 
ever  inoffenfive  or  meritorious  had  been  his  paft 
condudt,  who,  by  his  prefent  power  and  greatnefs, 
feemed  capable  of  diilurbing  the  equality  of  re- 
publican government.      This  fmgular  inftitution, 
which  had  been  eflabliihed  foon  after  the  Athenians 
had  delivered  themfelves  from  the  tyranny  of  Hip- 
pias,  the  fon  of  Pififtratus,  was  evidently  intended 
to  prevent  any  perfon  in  future  from  attaining  the 
fame  unlawful  authority.     At  Athens,  even  virtue 
was  profcribed,  when  it  feemed  to  endanger  the 
public  freedom ;    and  only  four  years   after  the 
battle  of  Marathon,   in  which   he  had  difplayed 
equal  valour  and  wifdom,    Ariftides,   the  jufteft 
and  mofb  refpe6lable  of  the  Greeks,   became  the 
viftim  of  popular  jealoufy  *'  j   an  example  of  cruel 
rigour,  which  will  for  ever  brand  the  fpirit  of  de- 
mocratical  policy. 

The  baniflunent  of  Ariftides  expofed  the  Athe-  The  great 

afcendant 

nians  dill  more  than  formerly  to  the  danger  which  acquired 
they  hoped  to  avoid  by  this  fevere  meafure.     The  ^fift^^iTs; 
removal  of  fuch  a  formidable  opponent  enabled 
Themiftocles  to  govern  without  controul.     Army, 

^^  Or^xKov,  a  fliell.  *"  Plutarch.  S:  Herodot.  ibid. 
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CHAP,  navy,  and  revenue,  all  were  fubmitted  to  his  in-. 
^  _^^  .  fpeftion.  It  happened,  indeed,  moft  fortunately 
for  the  fame  of  this  great  man,  as  well  as  for  the 
liberty  of  Athens,  that  his  active  ambition  was 
called  to  the  glorious  talk  of  fubduing  the  enemies 
of  his  country.  The  fmaller  iflands  in  the  iEgean 
were  already  reduced  to  obedience,  but  the  pof- 
fefiion  of  them  was  uncertain  while  the  fleet  of 
iSgina  covered  the  fea,  and  bid  defiance  to  that 
of  the  Athenians.  This  fmall  ifland,  or  rather 
this  rock,  inhabited  time  immemorial  by  merchants 
and  pirates,  and  fituate  in  the  Saronic  Gulph, 
which  divides  the  territories  of  Attica  from  the 
northern  ihores  of  Peloponnefus,  was  a  formidable 
enemy  to  the  republic  ;  the  jealoufy  of  commerce 
and  naval  power  embittered  their  mutual  hoftility; 
and  as  the  inhabitants  of  ^gina,  who  were  go- 
verned by  a  few  leading  men,  had  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Perfians,  there  was  every  circum- 
ftance  united  which  could  provoke,  to  the  utmoU, 
the  hatred  and  refentment  of  the  Athenians, 
who  per-  A  motive  iefs  powerful  than  the  excefs  of  repub- 
Athe"ians  ^^^^^  antipathy  could  not  probably  have  prevailed 
to  aug-  on  them  to  embrace  the  meafure  which  they  now 
navy.  adopted  by  the  advice  of  Themiftocles.  There 
was  a  confiderable  revenue  arifing  from  the  filver 
mines  of  Mount  Laurium,  which  had  been  hitherto 
employed  in  relieving  the  private  wants  of  the 
citizens,  or  diflipated  in  their  public  amufements. 
This  annual  income  Themiftocles  pcrfuaded  them 
to  deftine  to  the  ufeful  purpofe  of  building  Ihips  of 
war,  by  which  they  might  feize  or  deftroy  the  fleet 

of 
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of  ^gina.     The  propofal  was  approved ;  an  hun-  chap. 
dred  galli'es  were  equipped  ;   the  naval  ftrength  of  ^ 

JEfnnz  was  broken,  and  fuccefs  animated  the  Athe-  J^ej  de- 

.  .  .    .  .  i^3t  the 

nians  to  afpire  at  obtaining  the  unrivalled  empire  fleets  of 
of  the  fea.  Corcyra  formed  the  only  remaining  and  Cor- 
obflacle  to  their  ambition.  This  ifland  which,  *^J'''** 
under  the  name  of  Phoeacia,  is  celebrated  by  Ho- 
mer for  its  amazing  riches  and  fertility,  had  been 
ftill  further  improved  by  a  colony  of  Corinthians. 
It  extends  an  hundred  miles  along  the  weftern 
fhores  of  Epirus  -,  and  the  natural  abundance  of  its 
produftions,  the  convenience  of  its  harbours,  and 
the  adventurous  fpirit  of  its  new  inhabitants,  gave 
them  an  indifputed  advantage  over  their  neigh- 
bours, in  navigation  and  commerce.  They  be- 
came fuccefllvely  the  rivals,  the  enemies,  and  the 
fuperiors  of  Corinth,  their  mother-country;  and 
their  fuccefsful  cruifers  infefted  the  coafts,  and  dif- 
turbed  the  communication  of  the  iflands  and  con- 
tinent of  Greece.  It  belonged  to  Athens,  who  had 
fo  lately  punifhed  the  perfidy  of  iEgina,  to  chaftife 
the  infolence  of  the  Corcyreans.  The  naval  de- 
predations of  thefe  illanders  made  them  be  regarded 
as  common  enemies ;  and  Themiftocles  *%  when, 
by  feizirrg  part  of  their  fleet,  he  broke  the  finews  of 
their  power,  not  only  gratified  the  ambition  of  his 
republic,  but  performed  a  fignal  fervice  to  the 
whole  Grecian  confederacy. 

Viflorious  by  fea  and  land  ao;ainft  Greeks  and  Strength 

■n      L      •  A    1  -1  *"   r  •  ^^^  Ipiiit 

Barbarians,    Athens   might  now  feem  entitled  to  of  Athens. 

>8  Plutarch,    in  Themift.    Thucydjd.    lib.  i.     Corn.  Nepos,  in 
Themift. 
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c  HAP.  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  glorious  fccurity.     It  was  ge-' 
K— ^^^-1— '  nerally  believed  in  Greece,  that  the  late  dififter 
•of  the  Perfians  would  deter  them  from  invading, 
a  fecond  time,  the  coafts  of  Europe.      But  The- 
miftocles,  who,    in  the  words  of  a  moft  accom- 
plifhed  hillorian ""%  was  no  lefs  fagacious  in  fore- 
feeing  the  future,   than  fkilful   in  managing  the 
prefent,  regarded  the  battle  of  Marathon,    not  as 
the  end  of  the  war,  but  as  the  prelude  to  new  and 
more  glorious  combats.     He  continually  exhorted 
his  fellow-citizens  to  keep  themfelves  in  readinefs 
for  adion  5   above  all,  to  increafe,  with  unremit- 
ting affiduity,   the  ftrength  of  their  fleet  i    and,  in 
confequence  of  this  judicious  advice,   the  Athe- 
nians were  enabled  to  oppofe  the  immenfe  arma- 
ments of  Xerxes,  of  which  the   moft  formidable 
tidings  foon  arrived  from  every  quarter,  with  two 
hundred  gallies,  of  a  fuperior  fize  and  conftruc- 
tion  to  any  hitherto  known  in  Greece  ^°. 
Stnteoftbe       This    fleet   proved  the  fafety  of  Greece,    and 
publ'ics*^"     prevented  a  country,   from  v/hich  the  knowledge 
imme-        of  laws,  icaming,  and  civility  was  deftined  to  flow 
preceding    over  Europe,    from  becoming  a  province  of  the 
L^n'or'     Perfian   empire,  and   being  confounded  with  the 
Xerxes.      ^lafs  of  barbarous  nations.     While  the  Athenians 
v^ere   led,    by  the  circumftances  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to    explain,    to  prepare    this    ufeful 
engine  of  defence,   the  other  Grecian  ftates  afford, 
in  their  unimportant  tranfaftions,  few  materials  for 
hiftory  ^\     Ihe  Spartans  had  long  preferved  an 

-9  Tluicytlidos,  ibid.  3o  Plato,  1.  iii.  de  Leg. 

J'  Ilciodot,  1.  vii.     DioJor.  1.  xi. 
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linrivalled  afcendant  in  Peloponnefus ;    and  their  chap. 
pre-eminence  was  ftill  farther  confirmed  by  the 
unequal    and   unfortunate  oppofition  of  the  Ar- 
gives.     Many  bloody  and  defperate  engagements 
had  been  fought  between  thefe  warlike  and  high- 
fpirited  rivals  :    but,    before  the   Perfian   invafion, 
the  flrength  of  Argos  was  much  exhaufted  by  re- 
peated   defeats,     particularly    by    the   deftru6tive 
battle  of  Thyrjea,  in  which  (he  loft  fix  thoufand 
of  her  braveft  citizens.     The  Spartans  alfo  carried 
on  occafional  hoftilities  againft  the  Corinthians  and 
Achseans,  the  inhabitants  of  Elis  and  Arcadia;  and 
thefe  feveral  republics  frequently  decided  their  pre- 
tenfions   in  the  field ;    but  neither  their  contefts 
with  each  other,  nor  their  wars  with  Sparta,  were 
attended  with  any  confiderable  or  permanent  ef- 
fe(5ts.    Their  perpetual  hoftilities  with  foreign  ftates 
ought  to  have  given  internal  quiet  to  tlie  Spartans; 
yet  the  jealoufy  of  power,    or  the   oppofition  of 
character,  occafioned  incurable  diflenfion  betv/een 
the  two  fir  ft  magiftrates  of  the  republic,  Cleom.enes 
and  Dcmaratus.     By  the  intrigues  of  the  former, 
his  rival  was  unjuftly  depofed  from  the  royal  dig- 
nity.    Leotychides,  his  kinfman  and  fucceffor  in 
the  throne,  infulted  his  misfortunes ;    and  Dema- 
ratus,   unable  to  endure   contem.pt  in   a  country 
where  he  had   enjoyed  a   crown,  fought   for  that 
protection  which  was  denied  him  in  Greece,  from 
the  power  and  refentment  of  Perfia.     Cleomenes 
foon  afterwards  died  by  his  own  hand,  after  vainly 
ftruggling   againft   the   ftings   of  remorfe,   which 
perfecuted  his  ungenerous  treatment  of  a  worthy 

colleague. 
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^  ^x  ^    co^^^''^-g^'e  '*.      He  was  fucceeded   by  the  heroic 
V— v^,--^  Leoinidas,  whofe  death    (as  ihall  be  related)    at 
Thermopylae,  was  ftill  more  illuftrioiis  and  happy 
than  that  of  Cleomenes  was  wretched  and  infamoiTs. 
During  the  domeftic  difturbances  of  Sparta,  the 
other  dates  of  Peloponnefus  enjoyed  a  relaxation 
from  the  toils  of  war.    The  Arcadians  and  Argives 
tended  their  flocks,  and  cultivated  their  foil.     Elis 
was    contented   with   the   fuperintendence   of  the 
Olympic  games,    the    Corinthians    increafed  and 
abufed  the  wealth  which  they  had  already  acquired 
by  their  fortunate  fituation  between  two  feas,  and 
by  long  continuing  the  centre  of  the  internal  com- 
merce of  Greece.      Of  the  republics  beyond  the 
ifthmus,  the  Phocians  wiihed  to  enjoy,    in  tran- 
quillity, the  fpiendour  and  riches  which  their  whole 
territory  derived  from  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Delphi.     They  were  frequently  difturbed,  however, 
by  invafions   from   Theffalyi    the  inhabitants  of 
which,  though  numerous   and  warlike,  yet  being 
iituated  at  the  extremity  of  Greece,  ftill  continued, 
like  the  Etoiians,    barbarous  and  uncultivated  ". 
The  Thebans  maintained  and  extended  their  ufurp- 
ations  over  the  fmaller  cities  of  Bceotia,  and  re- 
joiced that  the  ambition  of  the  Athenians,  direfled 
to  the  com^mand  of  the  fea  and  the   conqueft  of 
diftant  iflands,  prevented  that  aipiring  people  from 
giving  the  fime  minute  attention  as  ufual  to  the 
Of  the  CO-  affairs  of  the  continent.     The  other  republics  were 
incorifiderable,    and  commonly  followed  the  for- 

J*  Herodot.  v.  75.  ?">  Thucyclid.  I.  i. 

tunes 
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tunes  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours.  The  chap. 
Afiatic  colonies  were  reduced  under  the  Perfian  »  -,  .-/ 
yoke;  the  Greek  eftabhfnments  in  Thrace  and 
Macedon  paid  tribute  to  Xerxes ;  but  the  African 
Greeks  bravely  maintained  their  independence ; 
and  the  fiourifhing  fettlements  in  Italy  and  Sicily 
were  now  adling  a  part  which  will  be  explained 
hereafter,  and  which  rivalled,  perhaps  furpalTed, 
the  glory  of  Athens  and  Sparta  in  the  Perfian 
war  ^*. 

Meanwhile  the  reduftion  of  revolted  provinces  Theprepa- 
had   given  employment  and  luilre  to  the  Perfian  x*eiS°or 
arms.     Nine  years  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  '"v^ding 
and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  Xerxes  found  oiymp! 
himfcif  Lincontrouled  mailer  of  the  Eafl,   and  in  '^^^"  %" 
poffeffion  of  fuch  a  fleet  and    army    as  flattered 
him  with  the   hopes  of  univerfil  empire.      The 
three  lafb  years  of  Darius  were  fpent  in  preparing 
for  the  Grecian   expedition.      Xerxes,    who  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  fceptre  and  to  his  revenge,  dedicated 
four   years    more    to    the    fame    hoiiile   purpofe. 
Amidft  his  various  wars  and  pleafures,    he   took 
care  that  the  artifans  of  Egypt  and  Plicenicia,    as 
well  as   of  all  the  maritime  provinces  of  Lower 
Afia,  fliould  labour,   with  unremitting  diligence, 
in  fitting  out  an  armament  adequate  to  the  extent 
of  his   ambition.      Twelve  hundred  Iliips  of  war, 
and  three  thoufand  fliips  of  burthen,  were  at  length 
ready  to  receive  his  comimands.     The  former  were 
of  a  larger  fize  and  firmer  confcruftion  than  any 

3+  Diodor.  1.  xi.  c.  xvi.  Sc  xvii. 

Vol.  I.      '  E  e  hitherto 
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hitherto  fcen  in  the  ancient  v/orld :  they  carried  on 
board,   at  a  medium,   two  hundred  feamen,  and 
thirty  Perfians  who  ferved  as  marines.     The  fhips 
of  burthen   contained,    in  general,    eighty   men, 
fewer  being  found  incapable  of  rowing  them.    The 
whole   amounted  to  four  thoufand  two   hundred 
fhips,  and  about  five  hundred  thoufand  men,  who 
were  ordered  to  rendezvous  in  the  moft  fecure  roads 
and  harbours  of  Ionia.     We  are  not  exactly  in- 
formed of  the  number  of  the  land  forces,  which 
were  affembled  at   Sufa.      It  is  certain,  however, 
that  they  were  extremely  numerous,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  v/ould  continually  increafe  on  the 
march  from  Sufa  to  Sardis,  by  the  confluence  of 
m^any  tributary  nations,  to  the  imperial  ftandard  of 
Xerxes. 
iTheir  When  the  army  had  attained  its  perfe6l  comple- 

"de""  ment,  we  are  told  that  it  confided  of  feventeen 
hundred  thoufand  infantry,  and  four  hundred  thou- 
fand cavalry  J  v/hich,  joined  to  the  fleet  above 
mentioned,  made  the  whole  forces  amount  to  near 
two  millions  of  fighting  men.  An  immenfe  crowd 
of  women  and  eunuchs  followed  the  camp  of  an 
eifeminate  people.  Thefe  inftruments  of  pleafure 
and  luxury,  together  with  the  flaves  necefiary  in 
tranfporting  the  baggage  and  provifions,  equalled, 
perhaps  exceeded '',  the  number  of  the  foldiersj  fo 

3>  A  military  friend  has  favoured  me  with  the  aftual  return  of  an 
army  ferving  under  Britiili  officers  in  the  Eaft  : 

Officers  and  troops,  -         6,727 

Servants  and  followers,        -     J9;779 

that. 
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that,  according  to  the  univerfal  teftimony  of  an-  chap. 
cient  hiftoriansj  the  arnny  of  Xerxes  appears  the  ^\'  , 
greateft  that  was  ever  colleded  ^^. 

But  many  circumftances  ferve  to  prove  that  its 
ftrength  by  no  means  correfponded  to  its  mag- 
nitude. The  various  nations  which  compofed  it, 
Were  not  divided  into  regular  bodies,  properly 
difciplined  iand  officered.  Their  mufter-roU  was 
taken  in  a  manner  that  is  remarkable  for  its  fim- 
plicity.  Ten  thoufand  men  were  feparated  from 
the  refti  formed  into  a  compad  body,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  a  palifade.  The  whole  army  palled 
fucceffively  into  this  inclofure,  and  were  thus  num- 
bered, like  cattle,  without  the  formality  of  placing 
them  in  ranks,  or  of  calling  their  names. 

Xerxes,  having  wintered  at  Sardis,  fent  ambaf-  Xeixes 
fadors  early  in  the  fprino-  to  demand  earth  and  Pf^r  '^^ 

.  .  ,         r  Helle- 

water,  as  a  mark  of  fubmifTion,  from  the  feveral  fpont. 
Grecian  republics.      With  regard  to  Athens  and  ixxv'^i, 
Sparta,   he  thought  it  unnecefTary  to  obferve  this  A.c,4So. 
ceremony,  as  they  had  treated,   with  the  mod  in- 
human cruelty,  and  in  dire6b  contradiflion  to  their 
own  laws  of  war,  the  meffengers  intrufted  Vv^ith  a 
fimilar  commiiTion  by  his  father  Dariu?.      The 

J*  Kerodot.  1.  vii.  c.  Ixxxix.  Sc  feq.  enters  into  a  ciiriiir.ftantial 
detail  of  the  Perfian  forces.  His  account  is  confirmed,  with  hf% 
JifFwence  than  u(ual  in  Aich  cafes,  by  Lyfias  Orat.  Funeb.  Ifocrat. 
Paregyr.  Diodor.  1.  xi.  p.  24.4..  He  repeatedly  expreffes  bis  afto- 
jiifliment  rt  the  immenfity  of  the  Barbarian  hofts.  He  appears  fully 
fenfible  of  the  diificulties  with  which  they  had  to  ftriiggie,  in  order 
to  procure  provifions.  His  account  of  the  Grecian  fleet  and  army  Is 
acknowledged  to  he  f.iithtul  and  exaft  in  the  higheft  degree ;  orcum- 
itances  which  all  firongly  confirm  the  credibility  cf  his  evidence. 

E  e  2  ^'Ow 
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CHAP.  {]q^,v  march  of  his  immenfe  army,  and,  ftill  more, 
its  tedious  tranfportation  acrofs  the  feas  which 
feparate  Europe  from.  Afia,  ill  fuited  the  rapid 
violence  of  his  revenge.  Xerxes  therefore  ordered 
a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  raifed  on  the  Hellefpont, 
which,  in  the  narrov/eft  part,  is  only  feven  fladia, 
or  feven  ei2;hths  of  a  mile  in  breadth.'  Here  the 
bridge  v/as  formed  with  great  labour  ;  but  whether 
owing  to  the  awkwardnefs  of  its  conftru6lion,  or  to 
the  violence  of  a  facceeding  tempeft,  it  was  no 
fooner  built  tlian  deflroyed.  The  great  king  or- 
dered the  diredors  of  the  work  to  be  beheaded  ; 
and,  proud  of  his  tyrannic  power  over  feeble  m.an, 
difplayed  an  impotent  rage  againft  the  elements. 
In  all  the  madnefs  of  defpotifm  he  commanded  the 
Hellefpont  to  be  punifhed  Vv^ith  three  hundred 
flripes,  and  a  pair  of  fetters  to  be  dropped  into  the 
fea,  adding  thefe  frantic  and  ridiculous  expreffions  : 
"  It  is  thus,  thou  fait  and  bitter  water,  that  thy 
mafcer  puniihes  thy  unprovoked  injury,  and  he  is 
determined  to  pafs  thy  treacherous  ftreams  not- 
withftanding  ail  the  inlblence  of  thy  mialice  "." 
After  this  abfurd  ceremony,  a  new  bridge  was 
made  of  a  double  range  of  veflels,  fixed  by  ftrong 
anchors  on  both  fides,  and  joined  together  by 
cables  of  hemo  and  reed,  faftened  to  im.menfe 
beams  driven  into  the  oppofite  fhores.  The  decks 
of  the  vcffels,  which  exceeded  fix  hundred  in  num- 
ber, were  ftrewed  with  trunks  of  trees  and  earth, 
and  their  furface  was  fcill  further  fmoothed  by  a 

J7  Herodot.  vii.  35. 

covering 
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covering  of  planks.  The  fides  were  then  railed  c  h  a  p- 
with  wicker  v/ork,  to  prevent  the  fear  and  im- 
patience  of  the  horfes  ;  and  upon  this  fingular  edi- 
fice the  main  ftrength  of  the  army  pafTed  in  feven 
days  and  nights,  from  the  Afiatic  city  of  Abydos 
to  that  of  Seftus  in  Europe  ^^ 

But  before  this  general  tranfportation,  a  confi-  cms  a 
derable  part  of  the  forces  had  been  alreadv  fent  to  ""'^'  , 

'■  _         _  ^         '  through 

the  coaft  of  Macedonia,  in  order  to  dio;  acrofs  the  theiil'hmus 
ifthmus  which  joins  to  that  coaft  the  high  pro-  ^"^' 
montory  of  Atlios.  The  difafter  Vv'hich  befel  the 
fleet  commanded  by  Mardonius,  in  doubling  the 
cape  of  this  celebrated  peninfula,  was  ftill  prefcnt 
to  the  mind  of  Xerxes.  The  neck  of  land,  only 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  \yas  adorned  by  the 
Grecian  city  of  Sana  ;  and  the  promontory  being 
rich  and  fertile,  was  well  inhabited  by  both  Greeks 
and  Barbarians.  The  cutting  of  this  narrow 
ifthmus,  by  a  canal  of  fufficient  width  to  allov/ 
two  gallies  to  fail  abreaft,  was  a  matter  not  beyond 
the  power  of  a  potentate  who  commanded  the  la- 
bour of  fo  many  myriads  ^'i  but  it  is  obferved  by 

Hero- 

38  Herodot.  1.  vii.  c.  Ivi.  ^ 

39  Heiodot.  1.  vii.  c,  xxi.  &  feq.  &  Diodor.  1.  xi.  c.  ii.  It  is 
difficult  to  fay,  whether  we  ought  moll  to  condemn  the  Iwelling  ex- 
aggeration with  which  Lyfias,  liberates,  and  other  writers,  fpeik  at 
thele  operations  of  Xerxes,  which  they  call,  "  navigating  the  land, 
and  walking  the  fea,"  or  the  impudent  incredulity  of  Juvenal  : 

creditor  olira 
Velificatus  Athos,  &  quidquid  Gr-jscia  mendaxj 
Audet  in  hiltoria  ;    conftratum  clafiibus  iifdem 

Suppofitumque  rotis  Iblidum  mare. 

Nothing  is  better  fitted  to  perpetuate  error  than  the  fmart  fentence  of 

a  latirilt.     A  line  of  the  fame  Juvenal  has  branded  Cicero  as  a  bad 

E  e   3  poet. 
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CHAP.  Herodotus,  to  have  been  a  work  of  more  ofrenta- 
'  -^  '„_f  tion  than  utility,  as  the  veflels  might,  according  to 
the  cuIloiti  of  the  age,  have  been  conveyed  over 
land  with  greater  expedition,  and  with  lefs  trouble 
and  expence.  The  eaflern  v/orkmen  were  in  ge- 
neral fo  extremely  unacquainted  with  operations  of 
t'lis  kind,  that  they  made  the  opening  at  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  of  the  fame  breadth  v/ith  that 
neceirary  at  the  bottom  of  the  channel.  In  order 
to  excite  their  diligence  by  national  emulation,  a 
particular  portion  of  the  ground  was  affigned  to 
each  diftin6lion  of  people  engaged  in  this  under- 
taking. The  Phoenicians  alone,  by  giving  ;j  pro- 
per width  at  the  top,  avoided  the  inconvenience  of 
fubmitting  to  a  dquble  labour.  In  performing 
this,  and  every  other  talk,  the  foldiers  of  Xerxes 
were  kept  to  their  work  by  ftripes  and  blows  -,  ^ 
circumftance  which  gives  us  as  mean  an  opinion 
of  their  fpirit  and  aftivity,  as  all  that  has  been  al- 
ready related,  gives  us  of  their  fldli  and  dif- 
cipline. 
Xerxjs  re-  The  Perfian  forces  were  now  fafely  condu6le4 
fmxes  near  '^^^^  Europe  ;  and  the  chief  obftacle  to  the  eafy 
iJorifcus.  j^avigation  of  their  fleet  along  the  coafts  of  Thrace, 
Macedon,  and  ThelTalyj  to  the  center  of  the  Gre- 

poet,  though  that  unjverfal  literary  genius  left  admirable  verfes  be- 
hind him,  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  modern  times.  The  dig- 
ging of  the  canal  of  Athos  is  fupported  by  the  uniform  teftimon'y 
of  all  antiquity,  aiid  miglit  be  credited  on  the  fingle  evidence  of 
Thucydides  (1.  jv.  c.  ci<.),  the  moft  faithful,  accurate,  and  im- 
partial of  all  hillorians,  ancient  or  modern  j  and  vvlio  himfelf  lived 
Jong  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athos,  where  he  bad  ap  eftate,  and 
was  4irtftor  of  the  Atheiiia.i  miiies  in  Thrace ;  as  will  appear  here- 
>ft--r. 

ciai^ 
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cian  flates,  was  removed  by  the  dividing  of  mount  chap. 
Athos.  Through  the  fertile  plains  of  LeiTer  Afia  i  -^  '  _f 
the  whoie army  had  kept  in  a  body ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  fupplies  obliged  them  to  feparate  into 
three  divifions  in  their  march  through  the  lefs  cul- 
tivated countries  of  Europe.  Before  this  fepara- 
tion  took  place,  the  whole  fleet  and  army  were 
reviewed  by  Xerxes,  near  Dorifcus,  a  city  of 
Thrace,  .aX  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hcbrus.  Sucli 
an  immenfe  colle6lion  of  men  aiTembled  in  arms, 
and  attended  with  every  circumflance  of  martial 
magnificence,  gave  an  opportunity  for  feeing,  or 
at  leafb  for  fuppofing,  many  affefling  fcenes.  The 
ambition  of  the  great  king  had  torn  him  from  his 
palace  of  Sufa,  but  it  could  not  tear  him  from  the 
objefts  of  his  affeftion,  snd  the  minifters  of  his 
pleafure.  He  was  followed  by  his  women,  and  by 
his  flatterers  *^,  and  all  the  efleminate  pride  of  a 
court  was  blersded  with  the  pomp  of  war.  While 
the  great  body  of  the  army  iay  every  night  in  the 
open  air,  Xerxes  and  his  attendants  were  provided 
with  magnificent  tents,.  The  fplendour  of  his 
chariots,  the  mettle  of  his  horfes,  which  far  ex- 
celled the  fwiftefl:  racers  of  TheflTaly,  the  unex- 
ampled number  of  his  troops,  and  above  all,  the 
bravery  of  the  immortal  band,  a  body  of  ten  thou-  His  fplen- 
fand  Perflan  cavalry,  lb  named  becaufe  their  num-  .''"'' 
ber  was  confl:antly  maintained  from  the  flower  of 
the  whole  army,  feemed  fufficient,  to  the. admiring 
crowd,  to  raife  the  glory  of  their  fovereign  above 

40  Plato  de  Legibus,  1.  iii.  p.  536. 

E  e  4  the 
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C  HAP.  the  condition  of  humanity  ;  efpecially  fince,  among 
y_    "^-'  „  f  fo  many  thoufands  of  men  as  palTed  in  review,  none 
could  be  compared  to  Xerxes  in  ftrength,  in  beauty, 
or  in  ftature*'. 
and  ml-  g^t  amidfc  this  fplendour  of  external  greatnefs, 

Xerxes  felt  himfelf  unhappy.  Having  afcended 
an  eminence  to  view  his  camp  and  fleet,  his  pride 
was  humbled  with  the  refledion,  that  no  one  of 
ail  the  innumerable  hoft  could  furvive  an  hundred 
years.  Tiie  haughty  monarch  of  Afia  was  melted 
into  tears.  The  converfation  of  his  kinfman  and 
counfellor,  Artabarrus,  was  ill  calculated  to  con- 
fole  his  melancholy.  That  refpeftable  old  man, 
whofe  wifdom  had  often  moderated  the  youthful 
ardour  of  Xerxes,  and  who  had  been  as  afiiduous 
to  prevent,  as  Mardonius  had  been  to  promote, 
the  Grecian  war,  took  notice  that  the  mifery  of 
human  life  was  an  object  far  more  lamentable 
than  its  fhortnefs.  "  In  the  narrow  fpace 
allotted  them.,  has  not  every  one  of  thefe  in 
our  prefence,  and  indeed  the  v/hole  human  race, 
often  wifned  rather  to  die  than  to  live  ?  The  tu- 
mult of  paflions  diilurbs  the  bed  of  our  days ;  dif- 
eafes  and  weaknefs  accompany  old  age ;  and  death, 
fo  vainly  dieaded,  is  the  fure  and  holjpitable  refuge 
of  wretched  mortals." 
He  con-  Xcrxes  was  not  of  a  difpofition  fceadily  to  con- 

DemSra-*    template    the     didlates    of    experience    and    the 
tus,  the      maxims  of  philofophy.     He  endeavoured  to  divert 

nan  lined  ,  ^  -"^      •  i  •    i       i 

king  of       thole  gloomy  reflections  which   he  could  not  re- 

4'  Herotlot.  1.  vii.  c,  clxxxiv. 

move, 
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move,  by  amufmg  his  fancy  with  horfe-races,  c  h  a  p. 
mock-battles,  and  other  favourite  entertainments,  u. — y— .^ 
In  the  intervals  of  thefe  diverfions,  he  fometimes 
converfed  with  Demaratus,  the  banifluxl  king  of 
Sparta,  who,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  had 
fought  refuge  in  the  Perfian  court,  from  the  per- 
fecution  of  his  countrymen.  A  memorable  inter- 
view between  them  is  defcribed  by  Herodotus. 
The  Perfian,  difplaying  oftentatioufly  the  magni- 
tude of  his  power,  allied  the  royal  fugitive.  Whe- 
ther he  Hiljiefted  the  Greeks  would  yet  venture  to 
take  the  field,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of 
his  arms?  Demaratus  replied,  that  if  he  might 
fpeak  without  giving  olTence,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  Perfians  would  meet  with  a  very  vigorous 
refiftance.  "  Greece  had  been  trained  in  the 
fevere,  but  ufeful  fchool  of  neceffityj  povert)'"  was 
her  nurfe  and  her  mother  j  fhe  had  acquired  pa- 
tience and  valour  by  the  early  application  of  dif- 
cipline  -,  and  fiie  was  habituated  to  the  praflice  of 
virtue  by  the  watchful  attention  of  the  law.  Ail 
the  Greeks  were  warlike,  but  the  Spartans  were 
peculiarly  brave.  It  v/as  unneceffary  to  afk  their 
number,  for  if  they  exceeded  not  a  thoufand  men, 
they  would  defend  their  country  and  their  freedom 
againft  the  affembled  myriads  of  Afia'^\" 

Xerxes  was  rather   amufed   than   infcru6ced   by  Receives 
this  difcourfe.     His  hopes  of  fuccefs  feemed  built  ,r!mion  of- 
on  too  folid  principles  to  be  Ihaken  by  the  opinion  ".^''"yGie- 

,..■'■  ■'  ^  cian  C0I11-" 

ot    a  prejudiced   Greek.      Every  day  meffengers  munities. 

4-  Heiodot.  1.  vii.  c.  cii.  &  f;q. 

arrived 
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arrived  with  th^  fubmifllon  of  new  nations.     The 
inhabitants  of  the  rocky  country  of  Doris,  many 
tribes  of  Theflaly,  the   mountaineers  of  Pindus, 
OfTa,  Peiion,   and  Olympus,  which   like  a  lofty 
rampart  furround  that  country,  offered  the  ufual 
prefent  of  earth  and  water,  as  the  fymbol  of  fur- 
rendering  their  territories  to  a  power  which  it  feem- 
ed  vain  to  refill.     Thefe  diftricls  formed  only  the 
northern  frontier  of  Greece.     But  what  gave  pe- 
culiar pleafure  to  Xerxes,  the  Thebans  who  inha- 
bited the  central  parts,  and  all  the  cities  of  Bceo- 
tia,    except    Thefpis   and  Platsa,    privately  fent 
ambafiadors  to  teftify  their  good-will  to  his  caufe, 
and  to  requeil  the  honour  of  his  friendlhip. 
Meafuies        Mcanwhilc   thofe  Grecians,  wlio,  unmoved  by 
At'neniiins  the  terrors  of  invafion,  obeyed  the  voice  of  liberty 
^"f/d""^     and  their  country,  had   fent  deputies   to   the  ifth- 
iat£s.         mus  of  Corinth,  to  deliberate  about  the  common 
intereft.      They  confiiled  of  reprefentatives  from 
the  feveral  ftates  of  Peloponnefus,  and  from  the 
moil  confiderable  repubhcs  beyond  that  peninfula. 
By  common    confent,   they  fufpended   their    do- 
meftic  animofities,  recalled  their  fugitives,  confult- 
ed  their  oracles,  and  difpatched  ambaiTadors,  in  the 
name  of  united  Greece,  to  demand  afiiftance  from 
the  iflands  of  Crete,  Cyprus,  and  Corcyra,  as  well 
as  from  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coafts  of  Italy 
and  Sicily.     All  their   meafures  were   carried  on 
with  great  appearance  of  unanimity  and  concord. 
Even  the  Thebans,  careful  to  conceal  their  trea- 
chery,  had    fent  reprefentativcs   to   the   common 
council.     The  general  danger  feemed  to  unite  and 

harmonize 
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harmonize  the  moft  difcordant  members :  and  al-  chap. 

IX. 

though  the  perpetual  diflenfions  between  rival 
ftates,  frequently  weakened  the  authority  of  the 
Amphidlyonic  confederacy,  it  appeared  on  the 
prefent,  as  on  many  other  occafions,  that  the 
Greeks  acknowledged  the  obligation  of  a  tacit  al- 
liance to  defend  each  other  againft  domeftic  tyrants 
and  foreign  barbarians. 

Before  they  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  TheTbef- 
will  of  the  gods,  or  of  difcovering  the  intentions  of  aavrtheir 
their  diftant  allies,  ambafTadors  arrived  from  thofe  ^niaance. 
communities  of  ThelTaly  which  ftill  adhered  to  the 
interell  of  Greece,  praying  a  fpeedy  and  effeftual 
afliftance  to  guard  the  narrow  pafles  which  lead 
jnto  their  country.     There   is  a  valley  near  the  The  valley 
coaft  of  the  Egean,  between  the  lofty  mountains  of  °     ^"^^^' 
OfTa  and  Olympus,  which  afforded  the  moft  con- 
venient   palfage    from    Macedon    into   ThefTaly. 
This  fingular  Ipot,  commonly  called  the  valley  of 
Tempe,  is  about  five  miles  in  length,  and,  where 
narroweft,  fcarcely  an  hundred  paces  in  breadth ; 
but  is  adorned  by  the  hand  of  nature  with  every 
objeft  that  can  gratify  the  fenfes  or  delight  the 
fancy.     The  gently-flowing   Peneus  "^^    interfecfts 
the  middle  of  the  plain.     It^  waters  are  increafed 

4J  I  know  pot  why  Ovid  fays, 

Peneus  ab  imo 
Efflifus  Findo  ffumqfii  volvitur  untils. 

Metam.  1.  i.  ver.  570. 
JEWzn  (from  whom  the  defcription  in  the  text  is  taken)  fays,  that 
l\i£  Fepeus  How* 

/Snicr,i  iXam,   fmootb  as  oil. 

by 
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CHAP,  by  perennial  cafcades  fl-om  the  green  mountains, 
t^  -  !  I  and  thus  rendered  of  fufficient  depth  for  veffels  of 
confiderable  burden.  The  rocks  are  every  where 
planted  with  vines  and  olives,  and  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  even  the  river  itfelf,  are  overihadowed 
with  lofty  forefl  trees,  v/hich  defend  thofe  who 
fiil  upon  it  from  the  fun's  meridian  ardour.  The 
innumerable  grottoes  and  arbours  carelefsly  fcat- 
tered  over  this  delightfal  fcene,  and  watered  by 
fountains  of  peculiar  frellinefs  and  falubrity,  invite 
the  weary  traveller  to  repofej  while  the  mufical 
warbling  of  birds  confpires  with  the  fragrant  odour 
of  plants  to  footh  his  fenfes,  and  to  heighten  the 
pleafure  which  the  eye  and  fancy  derive  from 
viewing  the  charming  variety  .of  this  enchanting 
landfcape  j  from  examining  the  happy  intermix- 
ture of  hill  and  dale,  wood  and  water ;  and  from 
contemplating  the  diverfified  beauty  and  majefiic 
srandeur  of  Nature  under  her  moft  blooming  and 
beneficent  afpedts. 
isoccuplcd  This  delicious  valley,  which  an  ancient  writer, 
a-''t  ^y  ^  ^^^^  figure  of  fpeech,  calls  '^  a  feftival  for 
the  eyes,"  and  which  the  bounty  of  the  gods  had 
formed  for  happy  fcenes  of  love,  innocence^  and 
tranquillity,  the  deftru6live  ambition  of  man  was 
ready  to  convert  into  a  field  of  bloodfhed  and  hor- 
ror. It  was  natural  for  the  TliefTalians  to  cxpeft 
that  the  troops  of  Xerxes  would  pafs  by  this  inlet 
into  their  territories  ;  and  hither  their  ambalTadors 
entreated  .the  allied  Greeks  to  fend  an  army.  The 
propofal  feemed  juH  and  ufeful ;  fhips  were  pre- 
pared at  the  Ifihmus  j  and  a  body  of  ten  thoufand 
2  men 
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men  were  embarked  under  the  command  of  The-  chap. 

IX. 

miftocles,   with  orders  to  fail  through  tiie.  narrow  ■     _  '    f 
Euripus,   to  land  in  the  harbours  of  Tempe,  and 
to  remain  there  in  order  to  guard  that  important 
pafs. 

They  had  not  continued  in  thofe  parts  many  but  foon 
days,  when  a  melTenger  arrived  from  Alexander,  eJ. 
fon  of  Amyntas,  tributary  prince  of  Macedonia, 
advifing  them  to  depart  from  that  poft,  unlefs 
they  meant  to  be  trodden  under  foot  by  the  Per- 
fian  cavalry.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that 
this  menace  could  have  changed  their  refoiution. 
But  they  had  already  learned  that  there  was  an- 
other palTage  into  Theffaly,  through  the  territory 
of  the  Persebians,  near  the  city  .Gonnus  in  Upper 
Macedonia.  Their  army  was  infufEcient  to  guard 
both ;  and  the  defending  of  one  only,  could  not  be 
of  eflential  advantage  to  themfelves,  to  the  ThelTa- 
lians,  or  to  the  common  caufe. 

Meantime,   the  dangers  v/hich  thickened  over  Tb.edan- 
their  refpeftive  republics,  rendered  it  necefiary  to  f„^,'.g,7en"^'^ 
return  fouthward.     Their  diflant  colonies,  particu-  Greece  be- 
larly  thofe  of  Sicily,  which  were  the  mofb  num.erous  imminent 
and  powerful,  could  not  afford  them  any  affiftance,  ^"'^ *■=*'"'- 
being  themfelves  threatened  with  a  formidable  in- 
vafion  from  the  Carthaginians,  the  caufe  and  con- 
fequences  of  which  wc  fhall  have  occafion  fully  to 
explain.     The  oracles  were  doubtful,  or  terrifying. 
To    the   Spartans  they   announced,    as    the  only 
means  of  fafety,  the  voluntary  death  of  a  king  of 
the  race  of  Hercules.     The  Athenians  were  com- 
manded to  feek  refuge  within  their  wooden  v/ails. 

The 
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^  ^x^  ^'  ^^^  refponfes  given  to  the  other  ftates  are  not 
V— -vr— »  partictilariy  recorded ;  but  it  appears  in  general, 
that  all  were  dark,  ambiguous,  or  frightful.  The 
Grecian  army  returned  therefore  to  their  fhips, 
repaired  the  Euripus,  and  aiurived  in  fafety  at  Co- 
rinth ;  while  the  TheiTalians,  thus  abandoned  by 
their  allies,  relu£tantly  fubmitted  to  the  common 
enemy. 
The  Gre-  The  terror  infpired  by  the  critical  fituation  of 
faUs  toAr-  s-fFairs,  rendered  the  pi'efence  of  the  leaders  necef- 
lemifium.  f^ry  jn  their  refpedive  communities.  Themifto- 
cles  found  the  Athenians  divided  about  the  mean-< 
ing  of  the  oracle,  the  greater  part  alTerting,  that 
by  wooden  walls  was  underftood  the  inclofure  of 
the  citadel,  which  had  been  formerly  furrounded 
by  a  palifade.  Others  gave  the  words  a  different 
conftruflion,  and  each  according  to  his  fears  or  his 
intereft  j  but  Themiftocles  aflerted  that  all  of  them 
had  miftaken  the  advice  of  the  god,  who  defired 
them  to  truft  for  fafety  to  their  fleet.  This  opi^ 
nion,  fupported  by  all  the  force  of  his  eloquence, 
and  the  weight  of  his  authority,  at  length  prevailed 
in  the  affembly,  although  Epicides,  a  demagogue 
of  great  influence  among  the  lower  ranks  of  peo- 
ple, oppofed  it  with  the  ul:moff;  vehemence ;  and 
feizing  this  opportunity  to  traduce  the  charac- 
ter of  Themiftocles,  infifted  that  he  himfeif  fliould 
be  appointed  general  in  his  room.  But  the  pru- 
dent Athenian  knew  the  weaknefs  of  his  adverfary ; 
his  great  pafllon  was  avarice ;  and  a  feafonable 
bribe  immediately  filenccd  his  clamorous  oppo- 
fition.  The  Athenian  gallies  were  fitted  out  with 
lO  all 
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all  convenient  fpeed,  and  being  joined  with  thofe  ^  ^^  ^» 
of  Eubcea,  iEgina,  Corinth,  and  the  maritime  « — /— — » 
allies  of  Peloponnefus,  amounted  to  a  fleet  of  three 
hundred  fail.  They  proceeded  to  the  narrow  fea 
which  divides  the  northern  Ihore  of  Eubcea  from 
the  coaft  of  Theffaly-j  rendezvoufed  at  the  promon- 
tory of  Artemifium,  and  patiently  exped:ed  the 
arrival  of  the  Barbarians. 

Befides    the  force  neceffary  for  manning  this  The 
fleet,  the  confederates  could  raife  an  army  of  about  affemWe 
fixty  thoufand  freemen,   befides  a  ftill  greater  pro-  ^"  =^''"'y- 
portion  of  armed   flaves.     As  the  palTes  leading 
from  T'hefTaly  to  the  territories  of  Phocis  and  Lo- 
cris  were  ftill  narrower  and  more  diflicult  of  accefs 
than  thofe  from  Macedon  into  Thefl^aly,   it  feems 
extraordinary  that  they  did  not  immicdiately  dired: 
their  whole  mihtary  ftrength  towards  that  quarter  : 
but  this  negle6l  may  be  explained  by  their  fuper- 
ftitious  veneration  for  oracles,  the  necelTity  of  cele- 
brating their  accuftomed  feftivals,  and  the  danger- 
ous delays  and  inaftivity  inherent  in  the  nature  of  Gaard  the 
a  republican  confederacy.    As  they  were  acquaint-  xhermo° 
ed   with    only  one  pafs,    by  which  the  Perfians  PX^*- 
could  arrive  from  TheflTaly,  they  thought  that  a 
body  of  eight  thoufand  pike-men  might  be  equally 
capable  with  a  larger  proportion  of  troops,  to  de- 
fend it  againft  every  invader.     This  narrow  defile 
was  called  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae,  in  allufion 
to  the  warm  fprings  in  that  neighbourhood,  and 
was  deemed  the  gate  or  entrance  into  Greece.     It 
was  bounded  on  the  wefl:  by  high  and  inaccefllble 
precipices,  which  join  the  lofty  ridge  of  mouni: 

Oetai 
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CHAP.  Geta ;  and  on  the  eaft  ternninated  by  aiT  innprafti- 
■^  ,'  .  cable  morafs,  bordered  by  the  fea.  Near  the 
plain  of  the  ThefFalian  city  Trachis,  the  paflage 
was  fifty  feet  broad  j  but  at  Alpene,  there  was  not 
room  for  one  chariot  to  pafs  another.  Even  thefe 
paiTes  were  defended  by  wails,  formerly  built  by 
the  Phocians  to  proted;  them  againfl  the  incurfions 
of  their  enemies  in  ThelTaly,  and  fcrengdiened,. 
on  this  occalion,  with  as  much  care  as  time  would  - 
allow.  The  troops  fent  to  Thermopylae,  which 
was  only  fifteen  miles  diftant  from  the  ftation  of 
the  Grecian  f^eet  at  Artemifium,  confifted  chiefly 
of  Peloponnefians,  commanded  by  Leonidas  the 
Spartan  king,  who  v/as  prepared,  in  obedience  to 
the  oracle,  to  devote  his  life  for  the  fafety  of  his 
country. 
The  Per-  Before  the  Grecian  confederates  adopted  thefe 
fian  fleet      vis[orous  meafurcs  for  their  own  defence,  the  Per- 

anive  near        °  ,  .         ,  .    .  ,. 

Cape  Se-     fian  army  had  marched,  in  three  divifions,  from 
pidb.  Thracian  Dorifcus.     They  were  accompanied  by 

the  fleet,  which,  coafling  about  two  hundred  miles 
along  the  iliores  of  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Thef- 
faly,  at  length  reached  Cape  Sepias,  which  is 
tss^ti-\tY  miles  north  of  Artemifium.  As  they  ad- 
vanced foUthvv'ard,  they  laid  under  contribution 
Abdera  "*,  Thafus,  and  Eion,  the  principal  Gre- 

44  The  places  on  the  road  prepared  not  only  va(l  magazines  of 
corn  and  other  proviilons  for  the  tioops,  but  fuaiptuous  entertain- 
ments for  Xerxes  and  his. attendants.  A  laying  of  Megacreon  of 
Abdera  exprclTed  the  devouring  rapacity  of  the  invaders:  "  That 
the  Abderitcs  ought  to  thr.nk  the  gods,  that  Xerxes  feafted  btit  once 
jt.day ;  it  v/ould  ruin  Abdera  to  {urnifli  him  with  both  a  dinner  and 
a  fuppcr." 

cian 
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cian  colonies  in  Thrace,   as  well  as  the  cities  of  chap. 

IX 

Torona,  Olynthus,  Potid^ea,  and  other  places  of  .  _  '  ^ 
fmaller  note  on  the  coafl  of  Macedonia.  The 
whole  fleet  anchored,  after  performing  tlie  moft 
tedious  and  dangerous  part  of  the  voyage,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  rivers  Axius  and  Lydius,  which 
flow  into  the  Thermaic  gulph ;  and,  after  quitting 
thefe  harbours,  fpent  eleven  days  in  failing  eighty 
miles,  along  a  fmooth  unbroken  coaft,  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  this  gulph  to  the  general 
rendezvous  near  Cape  Sepias. 

The  fleet  was  commanded  by  Achsemines  and  Are-  Their 
abignes,  fons  of  Darius.     Xerxes,  in  perfon,  headed  j^JJches  to 
his  army,  Vv'hich  made  a  confiderable  halt  during  the  ^''^  plains 
march  at  the  Macedonian  tov/ns  of  Therma  and  Pella,  chis. 
and  encamped  in  the  Thracian  plains  on  each  fide 
of  the  above-mentioned  rivers  Axius  and  I,ydius. 
From  hence  they  proceeded  in  three  bodies  j  the 
divifion  nearefl:  the  fliore  was  commanded  by  Mar- 
donius  and  Mafifl:es.     Scrgis,  an  experienced  ge- 
neral,  conduced  the  march   through   the  higher 
parts  of  the  country ;  and  the  great  king,  accom- 
panied by  Smerdones  and  Megabyzus,  who  occa- 
lionally  relieved  him  from  the  trouble  of  command, 
chofe  the  middle  pafiage  as  the  fafefl,  the  moft 
convenient,  and  the  moft  entertaining;  for  hitherto 
the   Perfian    expedition   was   rather   a  journey  of 
pleailire,  than  an  undertaking  of  fatigue  or  danger. 
Xerxes  examined  at  leifure  fuch  objects  of  nature 
or  art  as  appeared  moft  interefting  and  curious. 
His  fancy  was  amufed,  as  he  paiTed  the  various 
fcenes  of  fuperftition,  with  the  legendary  t;iles  care- 
VoL.  I.  F  f  '  fully 
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^  ^ix  ^'  ^^^^y  related  by  his  condu6tors.     He  viewed,  with 
<■  -y-.i-j  pleafure,   the  wide  plains  of  TheiTaly,  which  bore 
indubitable  marks  of  being  once  an  extenfive  lake; 
and  contemplated,   with  wonder,  the  lofty  moun- 
tains which  feparated  that  country  from  the  reft  of 
Greece,   and  which  evidently  appear  to   be  rent 
afunder,  and  to  have  received  their  prefent  form, 
from  the  terrible  operation  of  volcanos  and  earth- 
quakes.    After  fully  fatisfying  his   curiofity,    he 
joined,  with  the  divifion  more  immediately  under 
his  command,  the  remainder  of  the  army,  aflem- 
bled  and  encamped  on  the  wide  plains  of  Trachis, 
about    forty   miles    in    circumference,    ftretching 
along  the  lliore  of  Theflaly,  oppofite  to  the  ftation 
of  the  Perfian  fleet,  and  adjacent  to  the  Straits  of 
Thermopylse  '^^ 
Circum-         For  morc  than  twelve  months,  Xerxes  had  never 
that  ren-    ^^^^  the  face  of  an  enemy.     He  had  traverfed, 
dered  the    ^i^Jthout  rcfiftancc,  the  wide  regions  of  Afia,   and 

Spartans  ..... 

reipeftabie  the  countrics  which  in  ancient  times  were  deemed 
moft  warlike  in  Europe.  All  the  territories  be- 
yond Trachis  acknowledged  his  power ;  and  the 
diftrifts  of  Greece,  which  ftill  prefented  a  fcene  of 
adlion  to  his  invincible  arms,  were  lefs  extenfive 
than  the  meaneft  of  his  provinces.  Yet  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  heard,  not  without  emotion,  that  an 
army  of  Greeks,  headed  by  the  Spartan  king,  had 
taken  poft  at  Thermopylae,  in  order  to  difpute  his 
paflage.  What  he  had  been  told  by  Demaratus 
concerning  the  charader  and    principles  of  that 

45  Herodot.  Diodor,  Plutarch.  Ibid. 

9  heroic 


to  Xerxes. 
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heroic  people,  he  might  now,  when  the  danger"  drew  ^  H  A  p. 
near,  be  the  more  inclined  to  believe,  fl'om  the  t  J'l  _/ 
fuggeflions  of  his  own  memory  and  experience. 
In  the  warmth  of  generous  indignation,  the  Spar- 
tans, as  we  have  already  obfcrved,  had  put  to 
death  the  Perfian  heralds,  fent  to  demand  their 
fubmiffion  3  but  upon  cool  refleflion,  they  were 
prompted,  chiefly  indeed  by  fuperftitious  motives, 
to  make  atonement  for  a  violation  of  the  facred  law 
of  nations.  When  proclamation  v/as  made  in  the 
affembly,  "  Who  would  die  for  Sparta  ?"  two  citi- 
zens, of  great  rank  and  eminence,  offered  them- 
feives  as  willing  facrifices  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. Sperthies  and  Bulls  (for  thefe  were  their 
.names)  fet  out  for  Sufa  on  this  fmgular  errand. 
As  they  pafTed  through  LefTer  Afia,  they  were 
entertained  by  Hydarnes,  the  governor  of  that 
province,  who  aftually  accom.panied  Xerxes,  as 
commander  of  the  Immortal  Band,  to  which  dig- 
nity he  had  been  raifed  on  account  of  his  fuperior 
merit.  Hydarnes,  among  other  difcourfe  with  the 
Spartans,  teftified  his  furprife,  that  their  republic 
jQiould  be  fo  averfe  to  the  friendlhip  of  the  king 
his  mailer,  who,  he  obferved,  as  they  might  learn 
by  his  own  example,  well  underftood  the  value  of 
brave  men.  That  if  they  complied  with  the  de- 
fires  of  Xerxes,  he  would  appoint  thern  governors 
over  the  other  cities  of  Greece.  The  Spartans 
coolly  replied,  "  That  he  talked  of  a  matter  of 
which  he  was  not  a  competent  judge.  With  the 
condition  and  rewards  of  fervitude  he  was  indeed 
fufficiently  acquainted ;  but  as  to  the  enjoyments 
F  f  2  of 
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CHAP,  of  liberty,  he  had  never  proved  how  fweet  they 
.    _'  '    .  were ;  for  if  he  had  once  made  that  experiment, 
he  would  advife  them  to  defend  their  freedom  not 
only  with  lances,  but  with  hatchets  *". 

The  fame  magnanimity  diftinguifhed  their  be- 
haviour at  Sufa.  The  guards  told  them,  that, 
when  admitted  into  the  prefence  of  Xerxes,  they 
muft  obferve  the  ufual  ceremony  of  proftrating 
themfelves  on  the  ground.  But  the  Spartans  de- 
clared, "  That  no  degree  of  violence  could  make 
them  fubmit  to  fuch  mean  adulation  :  that  they 
were  not  accufiromed  to  adore  a  man,  and  came 
not  thither  for  fuch  an  impious  purpofe."  They 
approached  Xerxes,  therefore,  in  an  ere6t  pofture, 
and  told  him  with  firmnefs,  they  were  fent  to  fub- 
mit to  any  punilhment  which  he  might  think  pro- 
per to  infli6l  on  them,  as  an  atonement  for  the 
death  of  his  heralds.  Xerxes  admiring  their  vir- 
tue, replied,  "  That  he  certainly  Ihould  not  repeat 
the  error  of  the  Greeks,  nor,  by  facrificing  indivi- 
duals, deliver  the  ftate  from  the  guilt  of  murder 
and  impiety."  The  Spartans  having  received  this 
anf\ver,  returned  home,  perfuaded  that  they  had 
done  their  duty  in  offering  private  fatisfaftion ; 
which,  thougli  not  accepted,  ought  fufHciently  to 
atone  for  the  public  crime  '^^. 
He  Tends  The  cxamplc  of  thefe  diftinguifhed  patriots  pro- 
'"^£3?'^  bably  gave  Xerxes  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the 
with  them,  general  charafter  of  their  community.  As  he  had 
not  any  particular  quarrel  witli  the  Spartans,  whofe 

4^  Herodot.  1.  vii.  c.  cxxxv.      47  Idem,  I.  vii.  c.  cxxxiv.  &  feq. 
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oppofition,   though   it  could   not  prevent,  would  chap. 
certainly  retard,  his  intended  punifhment  of  Athens,  ^_«_^^.I..^ 
he  fent  meffengers  to  defire  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms ;  to  which   they  replied,  "  Let  him  come, 
and  take  them."     The  meffengers   then  offered 
them  lands,  on  condition  of  their  becoming  allies 
to  the  great  king ;   but  they  anfwered,  "  That  it 
was  the  cuffom  of  their  republic  to  conquer  lands 
by   valour,  not  to   acquire  them    by   treachery." 
Except  making  thefe  fmart  replies,  they  took  not  Magnanl- 
the  fmalleft  notice  of  the  Perfians  ;  but  continued  to  slJ^tans/ 
employ  themfelves  as  before  their  arrival,  contending 
jn  the  gymnaftic  exercifes,  entertaining  themfelves 
with  mufic  and  converfation,  or  adjufting  their  long 
hair   to   appear    more    terrible   to    their   enemies. 
The  meffengers  of  Xerxes,  equally  aftonifhed  at 
what  they  faw  and  heard,   returned  to  the  Perfian 
camp,  and  defcribed  the  unexpetled  event  of  their 
commiffion,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary^  behaviour 
ofthe  Spartans  J  of  which  Xerxes  defired  an  explana- 
tion from  their  countryman  Demaratus*^  The  latter 
declared  in  general,  that  their  whole  carriage  and  de- 
meanour announced  a  determined  refolution  to  fight 
to  the  laft  extremity  j    but  he  found  it  difficult  to 
make  the  Perfian  conceive  the  motives  of  men, 
who  fought,  at  the  certain  price  of  their  own  lives, 
to  purchafe  immortal  renown  for  their  country. — 
That  a  few  individuals  fhould  be  animated,   on 
fome   extraordinary  occafions,   with   this  patriotic 
magnanimity,  may  eafily  be  underflood.     Of  this, 

48  Herodot.  1.  vii.  c.  ccix.  &  feq. 
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'CHAP,  hiftory  in  all  ages  furnifhes  illuilrious  examples  j 
^  /I    .  but  that  a  v/hole  nation  Ihopld  be  habitually  im- 
prelTed  with  the  fame  generofity  of  chara6ter,  can- 
not readily  be  believed,  without  reflefting  on  the 
inftitutions   and   manners  of  the  Spartans.     The 
laws  of  that  celebrated  people  prohibiting,   as  it 
has  been  already  obferved  *^   the  introdu6tion  of 
wealth  and  luxury,  and  rigidly  confining  each  in- 
-  dividual  to  the  rank  in  which  he  was  born,  had 
extinguiilied  the  great  motives  of  private  ambition, 
and    left  fcarcely    any  other  fcope  to  the   aftive 
principles  of  men,  but  the  glory  of  promoting  the 
interefts  of  their   republic.     Their  extraordinary 
military  fuccefs,  the  natural  fruit  of  their  temperance 
and  aftivity,  had  given  them  a  permanent  fenfe 
of  their  fuperiority  in  war,  v/hich  it  becam.e  their 
chief  point  of  honour  to  maintain  and  to  confirm  ; 
and  as  the  law  which  commanded  them  to  die,  ra- 
ther than  break  their  ranks,  or  abandon  their  pofts 
in  battle,  was,  like  all  the  ordinances  of  Lycurgus, 
conceived  to  be  of  divine  authority,  the  influence 
of  fuperftition  'happily  confpired  with  the  ardour 
of  patriotifm  and  the  enthufiafm  of  valour,  in  pre- 
paring them  to  meet  certain  death  in  the  fervice 
of  the  public. 
Xerxes  Xerxcs  could  not  be  made  to  enter  into  thefe 

waits  four  motives,  or  to  believe,  as  Herodotus  obfeives  with 

days,  in        ,    .      ,        '  ■' 

hopes  of     inimitable   fimplicity,   "   that  the   Grecians   were 

tiieir^refo-  ^ome  to  Thermopylae  only  as  men  defirous  to  die, 

lution.       and  to  deflroy  as  many  of  their  enemies  as  they 

could,  though  nothing  was  more  true."    He  there- 

49  See  above,  c.  iii.  p.  133. 
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fore  waited  four  days,  continually  expefting  they  chap. 
would  either  retreat  into  their  own  country,  or  i„  -„-  j 
Surrender  their  arms,  agreeably  to  his  meffage. 
But  as  they  ftill  continued  to  guard  the  paffage,  he 
afcribed  this  condu6l  to  obftinacy  or  folly  j  and  on 
the  fifth  day  determined  to  chaftife  their  infolent 
oppofition. 

The  Medes  and  CifTians,  who,  next  to  the  Sacas  Gives  or- 
and  Perfians,  formed  the  braveft  part  of  his  army,  ta^ck  them 
were  commanded  to  attack  thefe  obftinate  Greeks,  ^"'^  ^•^"'^ 

,  ,     .  ...  ,  .  ~  confede- 

and  to  bring  them  alive  into  his  preience.  The  rates. 
Barbarians  marched  with  confidence  to  the  engage- 
ment, but  were  repulfed  with  great  flaughter.  The 
places  of  thofe  who  fell,  were  incelTantly  fupplied 
with  frelh  troops,  but  they  could  not  m^ake  the 
fmalleft  impreffion  on  the  firnl  battalions  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  the  great  lofs  which  they  fuftained  in 
the  attempt,  proved  to  all,  and  particularly  to  the 
king,  that  he  had  indeed  many  men,  but  few 
foldiers.  The  Sacas,  armed  with  their  hatcliets, 
next  marched  to  the  attack,  but  without  better 
fuccefs  J  and  laft  of  all,  the  chofen  band  of  Perfians, 
headed  by  Hydarnes,  deigned  to  dilplay  their  va- 
lour in  what  appeared  to  them  a  very  unequal 
conteft.  But  they  foon  changed  their  opinion 
when  they  came  to  clofe  with  the  enem.y;  for,  fays 
Herodotus,  their  numbers  were  ufelefs,  as  they 
fought  in  a  narrow  pafs,  and  their  fhort-pointed 
weapons  v/ere  ill  calculated  to  contend  with  the 
length  of  the  Grecian  fpear.  The  Greeks  had  the 
advantage  ftill  more  in  the  fuperiority  of  their  dif- 
cipline,  than  in  the  excellence  of  their  armour. 
F  f  4  Tired 
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CHAP.  Tired  with  deftroying,  they  retreated  in  clofe  or- 
^_  -\'  _f  der,  and  when  purfued  unguardedly  by  the  Barba- 
rians, they  faced  about  on  a  fudden,  and  killed  aji 
incredible  nunnber  of  the  Perfians,  with  fcarcely 
His  troops  ^ny  ^ofs  to  thcmfelves.  Xerxes,  who  was  feated 
are  repel-  ^^  ^^  eminence  to  behold  the  battle,  frequently 
ftarted  in  wild  emotion  from  his  throne  ;  and, 
fearing  left  he  Ihould  be  deprived  of  the  flower  of 
his  army,  he  ordered  them  to  be  drawn  off  from 
the  attack.  But  as  the  Grecian  numbers  were  fo 
extremely  inconfiderable,  and  as  it  fcemed  pro- 
bable that  the  greateft  part  of  them  muft  have  fuf- 
fered  much  injury  in  thefe  repeated  affaults,  he 
determined  next  day  to  renew  the  engagement. 
Next  .day  he  fought  without  better  fuccefs  than 
before  -,  and  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  force  the 
pafs,  both  in  feparate  bodies,  and  with  the  col- 
ledled  vigour  of  their  troops,  the  Perfians  were 
compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprife,  and  difgrace- 
fully  to  retire  to  their  camp. 
Tht  It  was  a  fpeftacle  which  the  world  had  never 

betiayed  fecn  beforc,  and  which  'it  was  never  again  to  be- 
J'y^fP'^^'  hold,  the  perfevering  intrepidity  of  eight  thoufand 
men  refifting  the  impetuous  fury  of  an  army  com- 
pofed  of  millions.  The  pertinacious  valour  of 
Leonidas,  and  of  his  little  troop,  oppofed,  and 
might  have  long  retarded,  the  progicfs  of  the  Bar- 
barians. But  it  was  the  fate  of  Greece,  always  to 
be  conquered  rather  by  the  treachery  of  falfe 
friends,  than  by  the  force  of  open  enemies.  When 
Xerxes  knew  not  what  meafures  to  purfue  in  order 
to  effe6l  his  purpofe,  and  felt  the  inconvenience  of 

remain- 
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remaining  long  in  the  fame  quarters  with.fuch  an  chap, 
immenfe  number  of  men,  a  perfidious  Greek,  in-  y,.  ...^..,^ 
duced  by  the  hopes  of  reward,  offered  to  remove 
his  difficulties  ^°.  The  name  of  the  traitor  was 
Epialtes,  and  he  was  a  native  of  the  obfcure  dif- 
tri6l  of  Moelis,  which  feparates  the  frontiers  of 
Theffaly  and  Phocis.  His  experience  of  the 
country  made  him  acquainted  with  a  paffage 
through  the  mountains  of  Oeta,  feveral  miles  to 
the  weft  of  that  guarded  by  Leonidas.  Over  this 
unfrequented  path  he  undertook  to  conduft  a  body 
of  twenty  thoufand  Perfians,  who  might  affault 
the  enemy  in  rear,  while  the  main  body  attacked 
them  in  front.  By  this  means,  whatever  prodigies 
of  valour  the  Greeks  might  perform,  they  muft  be 
finally  compelled  to  furrender,  as  they  would  be 
jnclofed  on  all  fides  among  barren  rocks  and  in- 
hoipitable  defarts. 

The  plan  fo  judicioufly  concerted,  was  carried  who  con- 
into  immediate  execution.     On  the  evening  of  the  Perihn^de- 
feventh  day  after  Xerxes  arrived  at  the   Straits,  ^^'^'""'ent 
twenty  thoufand  chofen  men  left  the  Perfian  camp,  moun- 
commianded  by  Hydarnes,  and  conducted  by  Epi-  *^'"^' 
altes.     All  night  they  marched  through  the  thick 
forefts  of  oak  which  abound  in  thofe  parts ;  and  by 
day-break  they  had  advanced  near  to  the  top  of  the 
hill.     But  how  much  were  they  furprifed  to  fee  the 
firft  rays  of  the  morning  reflected  by  the  glittering 
furfaces  of  Grecian  fpears  and  helmets  !  Hydarnes 
>vas  afraid  that   this  guard,  which  feemed  at  no 

50  Heiodot,  1.  vii.  c.  ccxii.  &  feq. 
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CHAP,  great  diflance,  had  been  alfo  compofed  of  Lacedse-* 
i_  -  .  monians ;  but  a  nearer  approach  jfhewed  that  they 
confifted  of  a  thoufand  Phocians,  whom  the  fore- 
fight  of  Leonidas  had  fent  to  defend  this  important 
but  unknown  pafs,  which  chance  or  treachery  might 
difcover  to  the  Perfians.  The  thick  fliade  of 
the  trees  long  concealed  the  enemy  from  the 
Greeks  ;  at  length  the  rufding  of  the  leaves,  and 
the  tumult  occafioned  by  the  motion  of  twenty 
thoufand  men,  difcovered  the  imminence  of  dan- 
ger; the  Phocians  with  great  intrepidity  flew  to  their 
arms,  and  prepared,  if  they  Ihould  not  conquer, 
at  leaft  to  die  gallantly.  The  compaft  firmnefs  of 
their  ranks,  which  might  have  have  refifted  the 
regular  onfet  of  the  enemy,  expofed  them  to  fufFer 
much  from  the  immenfe  Ihov/er  of  darts  which  the 
Perfians  poured  upon  diem.  To  avoid  this  dan- 
ger, they  too  rafhly  abandoned  the  pafs  which  they 
had  been  fent  to  guard,  and  retired  to  the  highefl 
part  of  the  mountain,  not  doubting  that  the  enemy, 
whofe  flrength  fo  much  exceeded  their  own,  would 
follow  them  thither.  But  in  this  they  were  difap- 
pointed  ;  for  the  Perfians  prudently  omitting  the 
purfuit  of  this  inconfiderable  party,  whom  to  de- 
feat they  confidered  as  a  iTiatter  of  little  moment, 
immediately  feized  the  pafTage,  and  marched  down 
the  mountain  with  the  utmoll  expedition,  in  order 
to  accomplifh  the  delign  fuggefted  by  Epialtes. 
Alarm  In  Meanwhile  obfcure  intimations  from  the  gods 
the  Gie-     ^^^^  darklv  announced  fome  dreadful  calamity  im- 

cian  camp.  •'  •' 

pending  on  the   Greeks  at  Thermopyls.      The 
appearance  of  the  entrails,  which  were  carefully 

inlpeded 
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infpefted  by  the  Augur  Magiftias,  threatened  the  CHAP. 
Spartans  with  death  j  but  when,  or  by  what  means, 
it  did  not  clearly  appear,  until  a  Grecian  deferter, 
a  native  of  the  city  Cyme  in  Ionia,  named  Tyra- 
iliadcs,  arrived  with  information  of  the  intended 
march  of  the  Perfians  acrofs  the  mountain.     Ani- 
mated by  the  love  of  his  country,    this   generous 
fugitive  had  no  fooner  difcovered  the  treacherous 
defign  of  Epialtes,  than  he  determined,  at  the  rifk 
of  his  Hfe,  and  ftill  more  at  the  rilk  of  being  fub- 
je6ted  to  the  mod  excruciating  tortures,  to  com- 
municate  his  difcovery   to   the  Spartan  king  ^\ 
Zeal  for  the  fafety  of  Greece  gave  fwiftnefs  to  his 
fteps,  and  he  appeared  in  the  Grecian  camp  a  few 
hours   after  the  Perfians,  conduced  by  Epialtes, 
had  left  the  plains  of  Trachis.      Leonidas  imme- 
diately called  a  council  of  war,  to  deliberate  upon 
the  meafures  neceffary  to  be  taken  in  confequence 
of  this  information,  equally  important  and  alarm- 
ing.   All  the  confederates  of  Peloponnefus,  except 
the  Spartans,  declared  their  opinion,  that  it  was 
neceflary  to  abandon  a  poll,  which,  after  the  double 
attack   announced  to   them  fliould  take  place,  it 
would  be  impoffible  with  any  hopes  of  fuccefs  to 
maintain.     As  their  exertions  could  not  be  of  any 
avail  to  the  public  caufe,'  it  was  prudent  to  confult 
their  private  fafety  ;  and  while  time  was  yet  allow- 
ed them,  to  retire  to  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  v/here 
joining  the  reft  of  the  auxiliaries,  they  might  be 
ready  to  defend  the  Grecian  peninfula  againft  the 

5«  Herodot.  I.  vii.  c.  ccxix.  Si  feq. 
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fury  of  the  Barbarians.  It  belonged  to  Leonidas 
to  explain  the  fentiments  of  the  Spartans.  The 
other  inhabitants  of  Peloponnefus,  he  obferved, 
might  follow  the  di6tates  of  expediency,  and  return 
to  the  ifthmus,  in  order  to  defend  their  refpecflive 
territories ;  but  glory  was  the  only  voice  which  the 
Spartans  had  learned  to  obey.  Placed  in  the  firfl 
rank  by  the  general  confent  of  their  country,  they 
would  rather  die  than  abandon  that  poft  of  honour ; 
and  they  were  determined,  therefore,  at  the  price 
of  their  lives,  to  purchafe  immortal  renown,  to 
confirm  the  pre-eminence  of  Sparta,  and  to  give 
an  example  of  patriotifm,  worthy  of  being  admired, 
if  it  fhould  not  be  imitated,  by  pollerity. 

The  dread  of  unavoidable  and  immediate  death 
deterred  the  other  allies  from  concurring  with  this 
magnanimous  refolution.  The  Thefpians  alone,  a- 
mounting  to  feven  hundred  men,  declared  they  would 
never  forfake  Leonidas.  They  were  conduced  by 
the  aged  wifdom  of  Demophiius,  and  the  youthful 
valour  of  Dithyrambus.  Their  republic  was  united 
in  the  ftricleft  alliance  with  Sparta,  by  which  they 
had  often  been  defended  againft  the  ufurpation  and 
tyranny  of  the  Thebans.  Thefe  circumftances 
added  force  to  their  natural  generofity  of  fentiment, 
and  determined  them,  on  this  occafion,  to  adhere 
with  ftedfaft  intrepidity  to  the  meafures  of  their 
Spartan  allies.  As  the  Thefpians  remained  at 
Thermopylae,  from  inclination,  and  from  principles 
of  diftinguifhed  bravery,  the  Thebans  were  de- 
tained by  the  particular  defire  of  Leonidas,  who 
was  not  unacquainted  with  the  intended  treachery 

of 
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of  their  republic.  The  four  hundred  men  whom  ^  ^^  *'• 
that  perfidious  community  had  fent  to  accompany 
his  expedition,  he  regarded  rather  as  hoflages  than 
auxiliaries;  nor  was  he  unwilling  to  employ  their 
doubtful  fidelity  in  a  defperate  fervice.  He  thought 
that  they  might  be  compelled  by  force,  or  ftimu- 
lated  by  a  fenfe  of  iliame,  to  encounter  the  fame 
dangers  to  which  the  Spartans  and  Thefpians  vo- 
luntarily fubmitted  ;  and  v/ithout  difcovering  his 
fufpicion  of  their  treachery,  he  had  a  fufficient 
pretence  for  retaining  them,  while  he  difmiffed  his 
allies  of  Peloponnefus,  becaufe  the  Theban  terri- 
tories, lying  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifthmus  of 
Corinth,  would  neceflarily  be  expofed  to  hoftility 
and  devaftation,  whenever  the  Barbarians  fhould 
pafs  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae.  Befides  the  Thef- 
pians "  and  Thebans,  the  troops  who  remained 
with  Leonidas  confifted  of  three  hundred  Spartans, 
all  chofen  men,  and  fathers  of  fons.  This  valiant 
band,  with  unanimous  confent,  folicited  their  ge- 
neral to  dedicate  to  the  glory  of  Greece,  and  their 
own,  the  important  interval  yet  allowed  them,  be- 
fore they  were  furrounded  by  the  Perfians.  The 
ardour  of  Leonidas  happily  confpired  with  the 
ready  zeal  of  the  foldiers.  He  therefore  corn- 
s' From  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  it  would  feem  that  the  Thef- 
pians alone  voluntarily  remained  with  Leonidas  and  the  Spartans. 
Yet  the  infcription  which  he  cites  makes  the  whole  number  who 
fought  at  TheriiiopyliB  amount  to  four  thoufand. 

Ifocrates  likewife  (p.  i6i}..)  fays,  that  fome  Peloponnefians  remained 
to  light. 

manded 
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^  ?x^  ^*  ^^^^*^^^  tliem  to  prepare  the  lafl  meal  of  their 
*— V — '  lives,  and  to  fup  like  men  who  fhould  tomorrow  ^ 
dine  in  Elyfium.  His  own  example  confirmed  the 
propriety  of  the  command,  for  he  took  an  abun- 
dant repaft,  in  order  to  furnilh  flrength  and  fpirits 
for  a  long  continuance  of  toil  and  danger. 
The  It  was  now  the  dead  of  night,  when  the  Spar- 

fiu^pv\k  ^^"^'  headed  by  Leonidas,  marched  in  a  clofe 
the  Peifian  battalion  towards  the  Pcrfian  camp,  with  refent- 
the  night,  ment  heightened  by  defpair".  Their  fury  was 
terrible ;  and  rendered  ftill  more  deftruftive  through 
the  defe(5t  of  Barbarian  difcipline ;  for  the  Perfians 
having  neither  advanced  guards,  nor  a  watch-word, 
nor  confidence  in  each  other,  were  incapable  of 
adopting  fuch  meafures  for  defence  as  the  fudden 
emergency  required.  Many  fell  by  the  Grecian 
Ipear,  but  much  greater  multitudes  by  the  miftaken 
rage  of  their  own  troops,  by  whom,  in  the  midll 
of  this  blind  confufion,  they  could  not  be  diftin- 
guiflied  from  enemies.  The  Greeks,  wearied  with 
fiaughter,  penetrated  to  the  royal  pavilion;  but 
there  the  firft  alarm  of  noife  had  been  readily  per- 
ceived, amidil  the  profound  filence  and  tranquil- 
lity which  ufually  reigned  in  the  tent  of  Xerxes ; 
the  great  king  had  immediately  efcaped,  with  his 

5?  Diodor.  1.  xi.  p.  247.  The  noflurnal  aflault,  omitted  by  He- 
rodotus, is  mentioned  not  only  by  Diodorus,  but  by  Plutarch,  Juf- 
tln,  and  moft  other  writers.  The  general  panegyric  of  Plato  (in 
Menex.),  of  Lyfias  (Orat.  Funeb.),  and  of  Ifocrates  (Panegyr.)» 
required  not  their  defcending  into  fuch  particulars.  Yet,  notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  circumftances,  I  Ihould  have  omitted  this  incident,  if 
it  had  appeared  inconfiftcnt  with  the  honelt  narrative  of  Herodotus. 

favourite 
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favourite  attendantSj    to  the  farther  extremity  of  chap. 

the  encampment.      Even  there,  all  was   tumult,  \ -  _'  _f 

and  horror,  and  delpair ;  the  obfcurity  of  night 
increafing  the  terror  of  the  Perfians,  who  no  longer 
doubted  that  the  detachment  conduced  by  Epi- 
altes  had  been  betrayed  by  that  perfidious  Greek  j 
and  that  the  enemy,  reinforced  by  new  numbers, 
now  co-operated  with  the  traitor,  and  feized  the 
opportunity  of  affailing  their  camp,  after  it  had 
been  deprived  of  the  divifion  of  Hydarnes,  its 
principal  ornament  and  defence. 

The  approach  of  day  difcovered  to  the  Perfians  Battle  of 
a  dreadful  fcene  of  carnage  -,  but  it  alfo  difcovered  pyi^™°* 
to  them  that  their  fears  had  multiplied  the  number 
of  the  enemy,  who  now  retreated  in  clofe  order  to 
the  llraits  of  Thermopylae.  Xerxes,  ftimuiated  by 
the  fury  of  revenge,  gave  orders  to  purfue  them  ; 
and  his  terrified  troops  were  rather  driven  than  led 
to  the  attack,  by  the  officers  who  marched  behind 
the  feveral  divifions,  and  compelled  them  to  ad- 
vance by  menaces,  ftripes,  and  blows.  The  Gre- 
cians, animated  by  their  late  fuccefs,  and  per- 
fuaded  that  they  could  not  poiTiblyefcape  death  on 
the  arrival  of  thofe  v/ho  approached  by  way  of  the 
mountain,  bravely  halted  in  the  wideft  part  of  the 
pafs,  to  receive  the  charge  of  the  enemy.  The 
fi:tock  was  dreadful,  and  the  battle  was  maintained 
on  the  fide  of  the  Greeks  with  perfevering  intre- 
pidity and  defperate  valour.  After  their  fpears 
were  blunted  or  broken,  they  attacked  fword  in  . 
hand,  and  their  Ihort,  but  maiTy  and  well-tempered 
weapons,  made  an  incredible  havoc.     Tlieir  pro- 

grefs 
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CHAP,  grefs  was  marked  by  a  line  of  blood,  when  a  Bar- 
barian dart  pierced  the  heart  of  Leonidas.  The 
contelt  was  no  longer  for  vidory  and  glor/,  but 
for  the  facred  remains  of  their  king.  Four  times 
they  difpelled  the  thickeft  globes  of  Perfians  j  but 
as  their  unexampled  valour  v/as  carrying  off  the 
ineftimable  prize,  the  hollile  battalions  were  (ken 
defcending  the  hill,  under  the  conduft  of  Epialtes. 
It  was  now  time  to  prepare  for  the  lafh  effort  of 
generous  defpair.  With  clofe  order  and  refolute 
minds,  the  Greeks,  all  colleded  in  themfelves, 
retired  to  the  narrowefl  part  of  the  ftrait,  and  took 
poll  behind  the  Phocian  wall,  on  a  rifing  ground, 
where  a  lion  of  ftone  was  afterwards  ereded  in  ho- 
nour of  Leonidas.  As  they  perform.ed  this  move- 
ment, fortune,  willing  to  afford  every  occafion  to 
difplay  their  illuftrious  merit,  obliged  them  to  con- 
tend at  once  againft  open  force  and  fecret  treachery. 
The  Thebans,  whom  fear  had  hitherto  reftrained 
from  defeftion,  feized  the  prefent  opportunity  to 
revolt;  and  approaching  the  Perfians  with  out- 
ftretched  arms,  declared  that  they  had  always  been 
their  friends ;  that  ibeir  republic  had  fent  earth  and 
water,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  fubmiffion 
to  Xerxes  ;  and  that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  reluc- 
tance they  had  been  compelled  by  neceffity  to  refift 
the  progrefs  of  his  arms.  As  they  approached  to 
furrender  themfelves,  many  periflied  by  the  darts 
of  the  Barbarians  ;  the  remainder  faved  a  perifh- 
ing  life,  by  fubmitting  to  eternal  infamy.  Mean- 
while the  Lacedaemonians  and  Thefpians  were  af- 
faulted  on  all  fides.     The  neareft  of  the  enemy 

beat 
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beat  down  the  wall,  and  entered  by  the  breaches.  CHAP. 
Their  temerity  was  piinifhed  by  inftant  death.  In 
this  laft  llruggle  every  Grecian  ihewed  the  moit 
heroic  courage ;  yet  if  we  believe  the  unanimous 
report  of  fome  Theflalians,  and  others  who  furvived 
the  engagement,  the  Spartan  Dioneces  deferved 
the  prize  of  valour.  When  it  was  obferved  to  him, 
that  the  Perfian  arrows  were  fo  numerous,  that 
they  intercepted  the  light  of  the  fun,  he  faid  it  was 
a  favourable  circumftance,  becaufe  the  Greeks 
now  fought  in  the  fhade.  The  brothers  Alpheus 
and  Maron  are  likewife  particularized  for  their 
generous  contempt  of  death,  and  for  their  diftin- 
guilhed  valour  and  adlivity  in  the  fervice  of  their 
country.  What  thefe,  and  other  virtues,  could 
accomplifh,  the  Greeks,  both  as  individuals,  and 
in  a  body,  had  already  performed  ;  but  it  became 
impofilble  for  them  longer  to  refill  the  impetuofity 
and  weight  of  the  darts,  and  arrows,  and  other 
miffile  weapons,  which  were  continually  poured 
upon  them  ;  and  they  were  finally  not  deftroyed  or 
conquered,  but  buried  under  a  trophy  of  Perfian 
arms.  Two  monuments  were  afterwards  erefted 
near  the  fpot  where  they  fell ;  the  infcription  of 
the  firft  announced  the  valour  of  an  handful  of 
Greeks  **,  who  had  refilled  three  millions  of  Bar- 

54  Ifocrates,  p.  164.  makes  the  Spartans  who  fought  at  Thermo- 
pylae amount  to  one  thoufand.  Diodorus,  1.  xi.  p.  410.  agrees 
with  Herodotus,  whofe  narrative  is  followed  in  the  text.  According 
to  the  moft  probable  accounts,  the  Thefpians  were  twice  as  nume- 
rous as  the  Spartans ;  although  the  latter  have  carried  away  all  the 
glory  of  this  fingular  exploit. 

Vol.  I,  G  g  barians ; 
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CHAP,  barians :  the  fecond  was  peculiar  to  the  Spartans, 
and  contained  thefe  memorable  words :  "  Go, 
ftranger,  and  declare  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  that 
we  died  here  in  obedience  to  their  divine  laws  ^\" 


Heiodot.  c.  cxxviii. 
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CHAP.     X. 

Sea  Fight  off  Artemifium. — Xerxes  ravages  Phocis. 
—  Enters  Attica. —  Magnanimity  of  the  Athe- 
nians. —  Sea  Fight  off  Salamis. — Xerxes  leaves 
Greece.  —  His  mijerable  Retreat. —  Campaign  of 
Mardonius. — Battles  of  Flat  tea  and  Mjcale. — 
JJfue  of  the  Ferfian  Invdfion> 

DURING  the  militar/  operations   at  Ther-  CHAP, 

mopylse,    the  Grecian  fleet  was  ftationed  in  .     __^\_    , 

the    harbour   of  Artemifium,    the  northern  pro-  Diiafter  of 

montory  of  Eubcea.     That  of  the  Perfians,  too  fleet  on  the 

numerous  for  any  harbour  to  contain,  had  anchored  ^u^^*?^ 

•'  '        _  TheUaly. 

in  the  road  that  extends  between  the  city  of  Ca- 
ftansea  and  the  pronnontory  of  Sepias,  on  the  coaft 
of  ThefTaly.  Here  this  formidable  armada  fufFered 
the  calamities  foretold  by  the  wifdom  of  Arta- 
banus.  In  a  converfation  with  Xerxes,  that  pru- 
dent old  man  had  warned  him  againfl  two  enemies, 
the  fea  and  the  land,  from  whom  his  own  ralli  in- 
experience feemed  not  to  apprehend  any  danger. 
Yet  both  thefe  enemies  occafioned  dreadful  mif- 
fortunes  to  the  Perfians,  whofe  numbers  firll  ex- 
pofed  them  t;o  be  deftroyed  at  fea  by  a  tempell, 
and  afterwards  to  perilh  on  land  by  a  famine.  The 
iirft  line  of  their  fleet  was  fheltered  by  the  coail  of 
TheflTaly ;  but  the  other  lines,  to  the  number  of 
.evei^  rode  at  anchor,  at  fmall  intervals,  with  the 
G  g  2  prows 
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CHAP,  prows  of  the  vefTels  turned  to  the  Tea.  "When  they 
\_  -^-  _■  adopted  this  arrangement,  the  waters  were  fmooth, 
the  fky  clear,  the  weather  calm  and  ferene  ;  but  on 
the  morning  of  the  fecond  day  after  their  arrival  on 
the  coaft,  the  fl^y  began  to  lour,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  heavens  grew  threatening  and  terrible. 
A  dreadful  ftorm  of  rain  and  thunder  fucceeded  j 
and,  what  was  more  alarming,  the  billows  began 
to  rife  to  an  amazing  height,  occafioned  by  a  vio- 
lent Hellefpontin,  or  north-eaft  wind,  which,  when 
it  once  begins  to  blow  in  thofe  feas  with  any  confi- 
derable  force,  feldom  ceafes  for  feveral  days.  The 
neareft  velTels  were  faved  by  hauling  under  the 
fhore :  of  the  more  remote  many  were  driven  from 
their  anchors  ;  ibme  foundered  at  fea,  others  fplit 
on  the  promontory  of  Sepias,  and  feveral  bulged  on 
the  (hallows  of  Melibsea.  Three  days  the  tempeft, 
raged  with  unabating  fury.  Four  hundred  gallies 
were  deftroyed  by  its  violence,  befide  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  ftorefliips  and  tranlports,  that  the  Perllan 
commanders,  fufpedling  this  difafter  might  occa- 
fion  the  revolt  of  die  Theflalians,  fortified  them- 
lelves  with  a  rampart  of  confiderable  height,  en- 
tirely compofed  of  the  fhattered  fragments  of  the 
wreck  *. 
The  Per-  This  bulwark  was  fufficient  to  prote<5t  them 
t'he"peo-a-°  ^g^^^^^  the  irruptions  of  the  Greeks ;  but  it  could 
)ean  bay.  j^q^  defend  them  againft  the  more  dangerous  fury  of 
the  waves.     In  a  Ihort  time,  therefore,  they  quit- 

'  Herodoi.  1.  vli.  c.  clxxxviii.  &  feq.      Diodor,    SIcuU    1.  xi.. 
■c.  r.'n. 

ted. 
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ted  their  infecure  ftation  at  Sepias,  and  with  eight 
hundred  fhips  of  war,  befides  innumerable  vefiels 
of  burthen,  failed  into  the  Pegafean  bay,  and  an- 
chored in  the  road  of  Aphete,  which,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  a  few  nmiles,  lies  directly  oppofite  to  the 
harbour  of  Artemifium. 

The  Grecians  had  polled  centinels  on  the  heights  The  com- 
of  Euboea  to  obferve  the  confequences  of  the  ftorm,  oftheGre- 
and  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy.     When  ^'^",  ^^^^ 

.  think  of 

informed  of  the  dreadful  difafter  which  had  befallen  miring 
them,  they  poured  out  a  joyous  libation,  and  fa-  vvard' 
crificed,  with  pious  gratitude,  to  "  Neptune  the 
Deliverer;"  but  the  near  approach  of  fuch  a  fu- 
perior  force  foon  damped  their  traniports  of  reli- 
gious fellivity.  Neptune  had  favoured  them  in 
the  ftorm,  yet  he  might  affift  their  enemies  in  the 
engagement.  In  the  council  of  war,  called  to  de- 
liberate on  this  important  fubjed;,  it  was  the  gene- 
ral opinion  of  the  commanders,  that  they  ought 
immediately  to  retire  fouthward.  The  Euboeans, 
whofe  coafts  muft  have  thus  been  abandoned  to  the 
fury  of  invaders,  were  peculiarly  interefled  in  op- 
pofing  this  pufillanimous  refolution.  The  paflage 
into  the  continent  of  Greece,  they  obferved,  was 
ftill  guarded  by  the  magnanimity  of  Leonidas,  and 
the  bravery  of  the  Spartans.  Following  this  gene- 
rous example,  the  Grecian  fleet,  however  inferior 
in  ftrength,  ought  to  refift  the  Perfians,  and  to 
prote6l  the  eftates  and  famihes  of  a  rich  and  popu- 
lous   ifland  *.      This  remonftrance   had  not  any 

*  Herodot.  I.  viii.  c.  ii.  &  feq, 

G  g  3  effeft 
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C  HA  P.  efFeft  on  the  determined  purpofe  of  Euribiades  the 
.  - ^'  .  Spartan,  who,  on  account  of  tlie  ancient  pre- 
eminence of  his  republic,  was  entrufted  with  the 
command  of  the  fleet  j  an  honour  rather  due  to 
the  perfonal  merit  of  Themillocles,  and  die  naval 
faperiority  of  Athens, 
but  are  Xo  the  Athenian  commander  the  Euboeans  fe- 

prevailed  ,  ,.     ,  ,      ,  ^  ^    i  •  i 

on  10  re-     crctiy  appucd,  and,  by  a  prelent  ot  thirty  talents, 
mam  at      eno-ao-cd   him   to  ufe  his   influence   to   retain   the 

Artemi-  o  o 

fiuin,  by     Grecian  armament  for  the  defence  of  their  co.aft:s. 

of  The-      Themiftocles  was  well  pleafed  at  being  bribed  into. 

imftocles.  ^  meafure  which  his  good  fenfe  and  difcernment 
approved.  By  a  proper  diftribucion  of  only  eight 
talents,  he  brought  over  the  other  captains,  to  his 
opinion,  and  thus  effeftually  promoted  the  intcrell, 
and  fecured  the  good-will,  of  the  Euboeans,  while 
he  retained  for  himfelf  an  immenfe  fum  of  money, 
which  might  be  ufefully  employed,  on  many  fu- 
ture occafions,  in  fixing,  by  largefles  and  expen- 
five  exhibitions,  the  fiu6tuating  favour  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens. 

Both  fuies        Meanwhile  the  Perfians,  having  recovered  fi  om 

battle.  the  terrors  of  the  ftorm,  prepared  for  the  engage- 
ment. As  they  entertained  not  the  fmallefl:  doubt 
of  viilory,  they  determined  not  to  begin  the  at- 
tack, until  they  had  fent  two  hundred  of  their  bell 
failing  veflels  around  die  ifle  of  Euboea,  to  inter- 
cept the  expected  flight  of  the  enemy  through  the 
narrow  Euripus.  In  order  to  conceal  diis  defign, 
they  ordered  the  detached  fliips  to  ftand  out  to 
fea  until  they  lofl:  fight  of  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Eu- 
boea, failing  behind  ^lie  little  ifland  of  Sciathus, 

and 
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and  afterwards  fhaping  their  courfe  by  the  pro- 
montories of  Caphaneus  and  Gereftus.  The  ftra- 
tagem,  concerted  with  more  than  ufual  prudence, 
was,  however,  difcovered  to  the  Greeks  by  Scyl- 
lias,  a  native  of  Scione,  now  ferving  in  the  Perfian 
fleet,  but  who  had  long  languifhed  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  deferting  to  his  countrymen.  While  the 
attention  of  the  Barbarians  was  employed  in  the 
preparations  neceflary  for  their  new  arrangement, 
Scyllias  availed  himfelf  of  his  dexterity  in  diving, 
to  fwim,  unperceived,  to  a  boat  which  had  been 
prepared  at  a  fufficient  diilance,  in  which  he  for- 
tunately efcaped  to  Artemifium.  He  immediately 
gained  admittance  to  the  Grecian  council,  where 
the  boldnefs  of  his  enterprife  gave  perfuafion  to  his 
words.  In  confequence  of  his  feafonable  and  im- 
portant information,  the  Greeks  determined  to 
continue  till  midnight  in  the  harbour,  and  then 
weighing  anchor,  to  fail  in  queft  of  the  fleet  which 
had  been  fent  out  to  prevent  their  efcape.  But 
this  ftratagem,  by  which  they  would  have  met  the 
art  of  the  enemy  with  fnnilar  addrefs,  was  not 
carried  into  execution.  The  advice-boats,  which 
had  been  immediately  difpatched  to  obferve  tha 
progrefs  of  the  Perfians,  returned  before  evening, 
without  having  feen  any  fhips  approaching  in  tliat 
direftion, 

•  This   intelligence  was  welcome  to  the  Greeks,  The  firft 
who  were  unwilling,  without  evident  neceflity,  to  .?^,emi- 
abandon  their  prefent  fituation.     The  enemy,  who  ''"'"• 
had  lately  fufi^ercd  fo  feverely  in  the  Itorm,  were 
now  further  weakened  by  a  conflderable  diminu- 
G  g  4  tion 
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CHAP,  tion  of  their  fleet.  The  ftrength  of  the  adverfe 
'  y  '  parties  being  thus  reduced  nearer  to  an  equality, 
the  weaker  feized  the  opportunity  to  difplay  their 
courage  in  light,  and  their  fuperior  fl<:ill  in  naval 
a6tion.  About  fun-fet  they  approached  in  a  line, 
and  offered  battle  to  the  Perfians.  The  latter  did 
not  decline  the  engagement,  as  their  fhips  were 
Hill  fufficiently  numerous  to  furround  thofe  of  their 
opponents.  At  the  firft  fignal  the  Greeks  formed 
into  a  circle,  at  the  fecond  they  began  the  fight. 
Though  crowded  into  a  narrow  compafs,  and  hav- 
ing the  enemy  on  every  fide,  they  foon  took  thirty 
of  their  fhips,  and  funk  m.any  more.  Night  came 
on,  accompanied  with  an  impetuous  ftorm  of  rain 
and  thunder  J  the  Greeks  retired  into  the  harbour 
of  Artemifium ;  the  enemxy  were  driven  to  the  coaft 
of  ThelTaly.  \s  the  v/ind  blew  from  the  fouth, 
the  dead  bodies  and  wrecks  dafhed  with  violence 
againfl  the  fides  of  their  fl"jips,  and  difcurbed  the 
motion  of  their  oars.  The  Barbarians  were  feized 
with  confternation  and  defpair ;  for  fcarcely  had 
they  time  to  breathe,  after  the  former  llorm  and 
-  fhipwreck  near  Mount  Pelion,  when  they  were 
compelled  to  a  dangerous  fea-fight  j  after  darknefs 
put  an  end  to  the  battle,  they  were  again  in- 
volved in  the  gloom  and  horrors  of  a  nodurnal 
tempeit.  By  good  fortune,  rather  than  by  defign, 
the  greateft  part  of  the  fleet  efcaped  immediate  de- 
ftrutlion,  and  gained  the  Pegafean  Bay.  Their 
calamities  were  great  and  unexpected ;  but  the 
ihips  ordered  to  fail  round  Euboea  met  with  a  flill 
more  dreadful  difafler.     They  were  overtaken  by 

the 
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the  ftormj  after  they  had  adventured  further  from  C  ha  p. 
the  fhore  than  was  ufual  with  the  wary  mariners  of  .._.  -'^  _j 
antiquity.  Clouds  foon  intercepted  the  fbars,  by 
which  alone  they  directed  their  courfe.  They  were 
driven  they  knew  not  v/hithcr  by  the  force  of  tlie 
winds,  or  impelled  by  the  impetuofity  of  currents. 
In  addition  to  tliefe  misfortunes,  they  were  terrified 
by  the  thunder,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  deluge ; 
and  after  continuing  during  the  greateft  part  of  the 
night,  the  fport  of  the  elements,  they  all  periflied  ^ 
miferably,  amidft  the  fhoals  and  rocks  of"  an  un- 
known coaft. 

The  morning  arofe  with  different  profpefts  and 
hopes  to  the  Perfians  and  Greeks.  To  the  for- 
mer it  difcovered  the  extent  of  their  misfortunes ; 
to  the  latter  it  brought  a  reinforcement  of  fifty- 
three  Athenian  fhips.  Encouraged  by  this  favour- 
able circumftance,  they  determined  again  to  attack 
the  enemy,  at  the  fame  hour  as  on  the  preceding 
day,  becaufe  their  knowledge  of  the  coaft,  and  their 
fkill  in  fighting  their  fhips,  rendered  the  duili  pe- 
culiarly propitious  to  their  defigns.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time,  they  failed  towards  the  road  ofAphete, 
and  having  cut  off  the  CiHcian  fquadron  from  the 
refl,  totally  deftroyed  it,  and  returned  at  night  to 
Artemifium. 

The  Perfian  commanders  being  deeply  affefted  The  ft. 
with  their  repeated  difafters,  but  ftill  more  alarmed  ^""^'J  [j''" 
at  the  much  dreaded  refentment  of  their  king,  Artemiil* 
they  determined  to  make  one  vigorous  effort,  for 
refloring  the  glory  of  their  arms.     By  art  and  ftra- 

3  Herodot,  1,  viii.  c.  xiit.       Diodor.  1.  xi.  c.  xiii. 

ta'^em. 
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CHAP,  tagem,  and  under  favour  of  the  night,  the  Greeks 
s_  ^ '  J  had  hitherto  gained  many  important  advantages. 
It  now  belonged  to  the  Perfians  to  chufe  the 
time  for  a6tion.  On  the  third  day  at  noon,  they 
failed  forth  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  which  was 
ftill  fufRciently  extenfive  to  infold  the  Grecian  line. 
The  Greeks,  animated  by  former  fuccefs,  were 
averfe  to  decline  any  offer  of  battle  -,  yet  it  is  pro- 
bable that  their  admirals,  and  particularly  Themif- 
tocles,  would  much  rather  have  delayed  it  to  a 
more  favourable  opportunit}^  Rage,  refentment, 
and  indignation,  fupplied  the  defeat  of  the  Barba- 
rians in  ilcill  and  courage.  The  battle  was  longer, 
and  more  doubtful,  than  on  any  former  occafion ; 
many  Grecian  veiTels  were  deftroyed,  five  were 
taken  by  the  Egyptians,  who  particularly  fignalized 
themfelves  on  the  fide  of  the  Barbarians,  as  the 
Athenians  did  on  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  perfe- 
vering  valour  of  the  latter  at  length  prevailed, 
the  enemy  retiring,  and  acknowledging  their  fu- 
periority,  by  leaving  them  in  pofleffion  of  the  dead 
and  the  wreck.  But  the  vitftory  coft  them  dear; 
fince  their  veffcls,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Athe- 
nians, were  reduced  to  a  very  ftiattered  condition  ; 
and  their  great  inferiority  in  the  number  and  fize 
of  their  Ihips,  made  them  feel  more  fenfibly  every 
diminution  of  ftrength. 
The  This  circumilance  was  fufficient  to  make  them 

O  recks 

tail  to  the  think  of  retiring  (while  they  might  yet  retire  in 

Gurh^       fafety)   to  the   fhores  of  the  Corinthian  Ifthmus. 

The  inclination  to  this  meafure  received  additional 

force  from  confidering,  that  the  Perfians,  however 

unfor- 
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unfortunate  by  fea,  had  ftill  an  immenfe  army  j  CHAP, 
whereas  the  principal  hope  of  Greece  centered  in  ^_„  -  ^',,  ,_j 
its  fleet.  While  the  comoianders  were  occupied 
with  thefe  reflexions,  Abronycus,  an  Athenian, 
who  had  been  entrufl:ed  with  a  galley  of  thirty 
cars,  to  cruife  in  the  Malian  bay,  and  to  watch  the 
event  of  the  battle  of  Thermopyl^,  arrived  with 
an  account  of  the  glorious  death  of  Leonidas. 
The  engagements  by  fea  and  land  had  been  fought 
on  the  fame  day.  In  both  the  Greeks  defended  a 
narrow  pafs,  againft  a  ftiperior  power  j  and  in 
both  the  Perfians  had,  with  very  difl^erent  fuccefs, 
attempted,  by  furrounding,  to  conquer  thtm.  The 
intelligence  brought  by  Abronycus  confirmed  their 
refolution  of  failing  fouthward  j  for  it  feemed  of 
very  little  importance  to  defend  the  fhores,  after 
the  enemy  had  obtained  poiTeiTion  of  the  centre  of 
the  northern  territories.  Having  paflJed  the  nar- 
row Euripus,  they  coafled  along  the  fhore  of  At- 
tica, and  anchored  in  the  ftrait  of  the  Saronic 
Gulphj  which  feparates  the  ifland  of  Salamis  fron; 
the  harbours  of  Athens*. 

Before  they  left  Artem.ifium,  Themiflocles,  ever  Themif- 
watchflil  to  promote  the  interefl  of  his  country,  ih'^angem 
endeavoured  to  alienate  ^  from  the  a:reat  king  the  f'^''  '^^- 

r  1  •     1  1  -T      '  kingthe 

aff'edlions  of  his  braveit  auxiliaries.     Contrary  to  lomans 
the  advice  of  the  prudent  Artabanus,  Xerxes  had  anS.^^^"*" 
condufted  the  Afiatic  Greeks  to  an  unnatural  ex- 
pedition againft  their  mother-country.     His   wife 
kinfman  in  vain  perfuaded  him  to  fend  them  back, 
becaufe  it  appeared  equally  difhonourable  and  dan- 

4  Herodot.  1.  viii.  c.  xxi.  5i  Ibid.  1,  vlii.  c.  xxii. 
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CHAP,  gerous  to  depend  on  the  fervice  of  men,  which 
'  r^  I  '  could  only  be  employed  in  his  favour  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  every  principle  of  duty,  and  of  every  ftn- 
timent  of  virtue.  By  hope  and  fear,  by  threats 
and  promifes,  and  chiefly  by  honouring  them  with 
marks  of  diftinguifhed  preference,  Xerxes  had 
hitherto  preferved  their  reluctant  fidelity.  In  order 
at  once  to  deftroy  a  connexion,  which  of  its  own 
accord  feemed  ready  to  diflblve,  Themiftocles  en- 
graved on  the  rocks,  near  the  watering-place  of 
Artemifium,  the  following  words:  "  Men  of  Ionia, 
your  condu6t  is  moll  unjufl  in  fighting  againfl 
your  anceflors,  and  in  attempting  to  enflave  Greece ; 
refolve,  therefore,  while  it  is  yet  in  your  power,  to 
repair  the  injury. — If  you  cannot  immediately  de- 
fert  frorp  the  Perfian  fleet,  yet  it  will  be  eafy  for 
you  to  accomplifh  this  deflgn  when  we  come  to 
an  engagement.  You  ought  to  remember,  that 
yourfelves  gave  occafion  to  the  quarrel  between  us 
and  the  Barbarians ;  and  farther,  that  the  fame 
duties  which  children  owe  to  their  parents,  colo- 
nies owe  to  their  mother-country^." 
Xerxes  ad-  When  news  arrived  that  the  Grecian  fleet  had 
with^is  abandoned  Artemifium,  Xerxes  regarded  this  re- 
wSs  At  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  enemy  as  equal  to  a  vidory.  He 
UC3.  therefore  iflfued  orders,  that  his  naval  force,  after 

ravaging  the  coafts  of  Eubcea,  fhould  proceed  to 
take  polTefllon  of  the  harbours  of  Athens  -,  while, 

*  This  fentiment  is  the  dictate  of  nature,  and  occurs  often  in  the 
Roman  as  well  as  the  Greek  writers.  "  Qux  liberi  parenlibus  ea 
coloni  anticjua?  patriae  debent."     T.  Livius. 

6  at 
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at  the  head  of  his  irrefiftible  army,  he  intended  to  chap. 
make  a  viftorioiis  procefTionj  rather  than  a  march,  .  _  '_,  ^ 
into  the  Attic  territoiy.  The  road  thither  from 
Thermopylae  pafTed  through  the  countries  of  Pho- 
cis  and  Bceotia,  the  latter  of  which  had  already 
acknowledged  his  authority.  The  Phocians  ad- 
hered to  the  caufe  of  Greece  j  and  were  ftill  far- 
ther confirmed  in  their  allegiance,  after  the  Thef- 
falians,  their  inveterate  enemies,  had  embraced  the 
party  of  Xerxes.  Such  were  the  violent  animofi- 
ties  which  divided  thefe  hoftile  ftates,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  Herodotus,  whichever  fide  the  Thefla- 
lians  had  taken,  the  Phocians  would  ftill  have  op- 
pofed  them.  He  might  perhaps  have  extended 
the  obfervation  to  the  other  principal  republics. 
The  enthufiafm  of  Athens  and  Sparta  in  defending 
the  caufe  of  Greece,  rendered  the  rival  ftates  of 
Thebes  and  Argos  zealous  in  the  fervice  of  Perfia; 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered,  to  the  immortal  glory 
of  the  friends  of  liberty  and  their  country,  that 
they  had  to  ftruggle  with  domeftic  fedition,  while 
they  oppofed  and  defeated  a  foreign  invanon. 

Having  entered  the  territory  of  Phocis,  the  Per-  Ravages 
fian  army  feparated  into  two  divifions,  with  a  view 
to  obtain  more  plentiful  fupplies  of  the  neceftaries 
of  life,  and  to  deftroy  more  completely  the  poflef- 
fions  of  their  enemies.  The  moft  numerous  divi- 
fion  followed  the  courfe  of  the  river  Cephiflus, 
which  flows  from  the  I'hefTalian  mountains,  to  the 
lake  Copais  in  Bceotia.  The  fertile  banks  of  the 
Cephiflus  were  adorned  by  Charadra,  Neon,  Ela- 
taea,   and  other  populous  cities,  all  of  which  were 

burned 
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CHAP,  burned  or  demoliflied  by  the  fury  of  Xerxes,  and  the 
■l    ^  -      refentment  of  the  Theflalians.     Hiftorians  particu- 
larly regret  the  deftruftion  of  the  facred  walls  of 
Abe,  a  city  held  in  peculiar  refpedl  on  account  of 
the  tennple  of  Apollo,  famed  for  its  unerring  ora- 
cles, and  enriched  from  the  earlieft  times  by  the 
pious  donations  of  fuperftition.     The  inhabitants 
had  in  general  abandoned  their  towns,  and  taken"* 
refuge  in  the  moft  inacceflible  retreats  of  mount 
ParnaiTus.     But  the  natives  of  Abe,   vainly  con- 
fiding for  fafety  in  the  fanftity  of  the  place,  became 
a  prey  to  an  undiflinguifhing  rage,  which  equally 
difregarded  things  facred  and  profane.     The  men 
perifhed  by  the  fword,  the  women  by  the  brutal 
lull  of  the  Barbarians. 
Extraordi-       After  Committing  thefe    dreadfal  ravages,   the 
veiitureof  principal  divifion  of  the  army  marched  into  Boeo- 
a  detach-     fia,    by  the  way  of  Orchomenus.     The  /mailer 
attacked      part  (if  either  portion  of  fuch  an  immenfe  hofl  may 
Delphi.      i^g  diftinguifned  by  that  epithet)  ftretched  to  the 
right,  along  the  weftern  fkirts  of  mount  ParnafTus, 
/     and  traced  a  line  of  devaftation  from  the  banks  of 
the  Cephiflus  to  the  temple  of  Delphi.     Such  was 
the  fame  of  the  immenfe  riches  coUedled  in  this 
facred  edifice,   that  Xerxes  is  faid  to  have  been  as 
well  acquainted  with  their  amount  as  with  that  of 
his  own  treafury ;  and,  to  believe  the  adulation  of 
his  followers,  he  alone  was  worthy  to  poiTefs  that 
invaluable    depofitory.      The    Delphians    having 
learned,  by  the  unhappy  fate  of  Abe,  that  their  re- 
ligious employment  could  not  afford  proteftion, 
either  to  their  property  or  to  their  perfon,  con- 
7  ililted 
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fulted  the  oracle,  "  Whether  they  fhould  hide  their  chap. 
treafures  under  ground,  or  tranfport  them  to  fome 
neighbouring  country?"  ThePythiarepHed,"  That 
the  arms  of  Apollo  were  fufEcient  for  the  defence  of 
his  fhrine."     The  Delphians,  therefore,   confined 
their  attention   to  the  means   neceilary  for  their 
perfonal  fafety.     The  women  and  children   were 
tranfported  by  fea  to  Achaia  j  the  men  climbed  to 
the  craggy  tops  of  mount  Cirphis,  or  defcended  to 
the  deep  caverns  of  Parnaffus.     Only  fixty  perfons, 
the  immediate  minifters  of  Apollo,  kept  pofleffion 
of  the  facred  city.     But,  could  we  credit  the  tef- 
timony  of  ancient  hiftorians,  it  foon  appeared  that 
the  gods  had  not  abandoned  Delphi  :   fcarcely  had 
the  Perfians   reached  the  temple  of  Minerva  the 
Provident,  fituated  at  a  little  difrance  from  the. 
town,   when    the    air  thickened   into    an  unufual 
darknefs.     A  violent  ftorm  arofe ;  the  thunder  and 
lightning  were   terrible.      At  length  the  tempeft 
burft  on  mount  Parnafius,,  and  feparated  from  its 
fides  two  immenfe  rocks,  which  rolling  down  with 
increafed  violence,  overwhelmed  the  neareft  ranks 
of  the  Perfians.     The  fhattered  fragments  of  the 
mountain,  which  long  remained  in  the  grove  of 
Minerva,  were  regarded  by  the  credulity  of  the 
Greeks  as  a  Handing  proof  of  the  miracle.     But 
without  fuppofing  any  fupernatural  intervention,  v/e 
may  believe,  that  an  extraordinary  event,  happen- 
ing on  an  extraordinary  occafion,  would  produce 
great  terror  and  confternation   in  the   Barbarian 
army,  fince  many  of  the  nations  which  compofed  it 
acknowledged   the  divinity  of  Apollo,  and  muft 
therefore  have  been  fenfible  of  their  intended  im- 
piety. 
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c  H  A  P.  piety,  in  dcfpoiling  his  temple.  The  awful  folem- 
iL  -/  .■  nity  of  the  place  confpired  with  the  horrors  of 
the  tempeft,  and  the  guilty  feelings  of  their 
own  confciences.  Thefe  united  terrors  were  fuf- 
ficient  to  difturb  all  the  rational  principles  of  their 
minds,  and  even  to  confound  the  cleareft  percep- 
tions of  their  fenfes.  They  imagined,  that  they 
heard  many  founds,  which  they  did  not  hear ;  and 
that  they  fav/  many  phantoms,  which  they  did  not 
fee.  An  univerfal  panic  feized  themj  at  firil  they 
remained  motionlefs,  in  filent  amazement;  they 
afterwards  fled  v/ith  difordered  fleps  and  wild  de- 
Ipair.  The  Delphians,  who  perceived  their  con- 
fufion,  and  who  believed  that  the  gods,  by  the 
mofl  manifeft  figns,  defended  their  favourite  abode, 
rufhed  impetuoufly  from  their  faftnefles,  and  de- 
ftroyed  great  numbers  of  the  terrified  and  unrefift- 
ing  enemy  ^  The  remainder  took  the  road  of 
Boeotia,  in  order  to  join  the  main  body  under 
Xerxes,  which  having  already  deftroyed  the  hoftile 
cities  of  Thefpias  and  Platasa,  was  marching  with 
full  expeftation  to  iiiflicl  complete  vengeance  on 
the  Athenians. 

Xeixes  in-  ^^^^  United  army  arrived  in  the  Attic  territory 
vades  At-  three  months  after  their  pafiage  over  the  Hellefpont. 
They  laid  v/afle  the  counti-y,  burned  the  cities,  and 
levelled  tlie  tem.ples  with  the  ground.  At  length 
they  took  pofieffion  of  the  capital ;  but  the  inha- 
bitants, by  a  retreat  no  lefs  prudeiv:  than  magnani- 
mous, had  withdrav/n  from  the  fury  of  their  re- 
fentment. 

7  Herodot.  1.  viii,  c.  xxxvli.  &  feqq.  8i  Diodor.  1.  xi.  p.  250, 
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It  was  impoffible  for  the  Athenians  at  once  to  CHAP. 

csppofe  the  PeiTian   army,    which   marched   from  , ^^1^^ 

Bceotia,  and  to  defend  the  weftern  coafls  of  Greece  ^^lich  the 
againfl  the  ravages  of  a  numerous  fleet.     The  in-  hadtvacu- 
habitants  of  Peloponnefus,  defpairing  of  being  able  ^^^'^' 
to  refill  the  enemy  in  the  open  fieldi  had  begun 
to  build  a  wall  acrofs  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  as 
their  only  fecurity  on  the  fide  of  the  land  againft 
the  Barbaric  invafion.    In  thefe  circumftances,  the 
Athenians,   by  the   advice  of  Themiftocles,   em- 
braced a  refolution  which  eclipfed  the  glory  of  all 
their    former   exploits.     They  abandoned  to  the 
Perfian   rage  their  villages,  their  territory,   their 
walls,   their  city  itfelf,  with  the  revered  tombs  of 
their  anceftors ;  their  wives  and  children,  and  aged 
parents,  were  tranfported  to  the  ifles  of  Salamis 
and  ^gina,  and  to  the  generous  city  of  Tr^ezone, 
on  the  Argoiic  coafl,  which,  notwithflanding  the 
defection  of  Argos,  the  capital  of  that  province, 
iiedfaftly  adhered    to    the   maxims   of  patriotifm, 
and  the  duties  of  friendship.     The  embarkation 
was  made  with  fuch  hafte,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  leave  behind  them  their  houfehold  fur- 
niture,  their  ftatues  and  pidures,   and  in  general 
the  moft  valuable  part  of  their  property.     But 
they  were  wilHng  to  relinquifh  all  for  the  fake  of 
their  country,   which  they  well  knew  confifted  not 
in  their  houfes,  lands,  and  efFe6ts*,  but  in  that  equal 

AAA'  o-rzn  mc-v   an  uavv  AMAPE2 
AfTS;   cxtivi  eiOiTlCf 

Alc^us,  apud  Ariftid. 

Vol,  i,  H  h  con* 
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conflitution  of  government,  which  they  had  received 
from  their  anceflors,  and  which  it  was  their  duty 
to  tranfmit  unifnpaired  to  pofterity,  This  confli- 
tution it  was  impoffible  for  them  to  defend,  unlefs 
they  determined,  at  the  rifk  of  their  Hves,  and  of 
every  thing  dear  to  them,  to  maintain  the  general 
independence  of  the  Grecian  confederacy;  the  in- 
tereft  of  which  became  doubly  precious,  by  being 
thus  infeparably  connected  with  their  own. 
and  em-  The  Athenians  capable  of  bearing  arms  or  of 

the'flllt" t  handling  an  oar,  embarked  on  board  the  fleet  fta- 
Saiamis.  tioncd  at  Saiamis.  The  fhips  equipped  and  man- 
ned by  them  alone,  exceeded  in  number  thofe  of 
all  their  allies  together,  although  the  combined 
force  was  confiderably  augmented  by  the  naval 
ilrength  of  Epirus  and  Acarnania,  Vvhich,  formerly 
doubtfdl  and  irrefolute,  had  been  determined  to 
the  fide  of  Greece  by  the  fortunate  ilTue  of  the  en- 
gagements at  Artemifium.  The  whole  Grecian 
armament,  thus  increafed,  amounted  to  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  veflels.  That  of  the  Perlians, 
which  now  took  poiTefiion  of  the  Athenian  har- 
bours, lying  to  the  fouth  of  the  llrait  occupied  by 
the  Greeks,  had  alfo  received  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment. The  Locrians,  Boeotians,  and  in  general 
every  people  who  had  fubmitted  to  their  arms,  rea- 
dily fupplying  them  with  fliips ;  and  feveral  of  the 
Egean  iflands  having  at  length  prepared  the  quota 
which  they  had  formerly  been  commanded  to  fur- 
nifh.  We  are  not  exaftly  informed  of  the  number 
or  Ilrength  of  the  additional  fquadjon  ;  but  it  was 
fuppofed  fully  to  compenfate  the  lofs  occafioned 
9  by 
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by  ftorms  and  fea-fights,  and  to  reftore  the  Peril  an  chap. 
fleet, to  its  original  complement  of  twelve  hundred  .  -1  j 
fail '. 

Trufting  to  the  immenfe  fuperiority  of  his  ar-  Xerxes  de- 
mamentj  Xerxes  was  ftiil  defirous  to  make  trial  of  ^o  fight 
his  fortune  at  fea,  notwithftandino;  his  former  dif-  ^S"!'"  ^' 

^  lea. 

afters  on  that  element.  But  before  he  cam.e  to  a 
final  refolution,  he  fummoned  a  council  of  war,  in 
order  to  hear  the  opinion  of  his  maritime  fubjedls 
or  allies.  The  tributary  kings  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
the  leaders  of  the  Egyptians,  Cyprians,  and  Cili- 
cians,  ever  ready  to  flatter  the  paflions  of  their  fo- 
vereign,  ofl^ered  many  frivolous  reafons  in  favour 
of  the  alternative  to  which  they  perceived  him  in- 
clined. But  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  there  was  a  is  power- 
Grecian  queen  named  Artemifia,  widow  of  the  fua/ed'" 
prince  of  Halicarnalfus,  and  v/ho  had  afliimed  the  fro™  that 
government  of  that  city  and  territory  for  the  bene-  Artemiiia. 
fit  of  her  infant  fon.  Compelled  by  the  order  of 
Xerxes,  or  perhaps  irritated  againft  the  Athenians 
for  fome  reafons  which  hiftory  does  not  record,  fhe 
not  only  fitted  out  five  fliips  to  attend  the  Perfian 
expedition,  but  took  upon  herfelf  the  command  of 
her  little  fquadron,  and  on  every  occafion  conduced 
it  with  equal  flcill  and  bravery.  Such  vigour  of 
mind,  united  with  fo  delicate  a  form,  deferved  to 
excite  admiration  in  eveiy  part  of  the  world  ;  but 
the  manly  fpirit  of  Artemifia  becomes  ftill  more 
admirable,  when  we  confider  the  fevere  refbraints 
which  have  been  in  all  ages  impofed  on  the  fen:iale 

9  Ileiodot.     Diodor,  ubi  fupra  j    &  Plut.  in  Themillccle. 
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CHAP,  fex,  by  the  manners  and  climate  of  Afia.  Her 
fuperior  genius  recommended  her  to  the  peculiar 
favour  of  Xerxes,  who  was  obliged  to  efteem  in  a 
woman  the  virtues  which  he  himfelf,  wanted  fpirit 
to  practife.  Trulting  to  his  advantageous  opinion 
of  her  courage  and  fidelity,  Artemifia  diffented 
from  the  general  voice  of  the  allies,  and  even  op- 
pofed  the  inclination  of  the  prince.  "Her  former 
exploits  on  the  coafl  of  Eubcea  afforded  fufficient 
proof  that  her  prefent  advice  was  not  the  child  of 
timidity.  She  had  been  ever  forward  to  expofe  her 
perfon  and  her  fam^e  in  the  fervice  of  the  great 
king;  but  it  was  impofTible  to  difTemble  the  mani- 
feft  fuperiority  of  the  Greeks  in  naval  affairs.  Yet., 
were  the  two  armaments  as  much  on  a  foot  of 
equality  in  point  of  bravery  and  experience,  as 
they  were  unequal  in  numbers,  what  motive  could 
induce  Xerxes  to  venture  another  engagement  at 
fea  r  Was  he  not  already  in  pofTefTion  of  Athens, 
the  great  objedl  of  the  war  ?  The  Spartans,  who 
had  oppofed  his  progrefs  at  Thermopyls,  had 
reaped  the  juft  fruits  of  their  temerity :  thof^  af- 
fcmbled  at  the  iflhmus  of  Corinth  might  eafily  be 
involved  in  a  fimilar  fate.  The  Peloponnefus 
might  then  be  laid  walle  by  fire  and  fword,  wliich 
vv-ouid  complete  the  deftruftion  of  Greece.  In- 
ilead  of  proceeding  immediately  to  that  peninfula, 
fliould  Xerxes  choofe  to  continue  only  a  few  weeks 
in  the  Attic  territory,  four  hundred  Grecian  fhips 
could  not  long  be  lupplied  with  provifions  from 
the  barren  rocks  of  Salamis.  NecefTity  muft  com- 
pel  them   to   furrender,    or  drive  them  to   their 

relpe6tive 
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i-efpeftive  cities,  where  they  would  becomf^  an  eafy  C  H  A  P. 
prey  to  the  Perfian  arms."     Thefe  judicious  obfer-  ^ 
vations  were  lieard  v/ithout  approbation  ;  the  worll 
opinion  prevailed,  being  the  bell  adapted  to  flatter 
the  vanity  of  Xerxes. 

When  the  Grecian  commanders  obferved  that  Dciibcra- 
the  enemy  prepared  to  venture  another  engage-  Greeks.'''*^ 
-ment  at  fea,  they  likewife  allembled  to  deliberate 
whether  they  fhould  continue  in  the  flrait  between 
Salamis  and  Attica,  or  proceed  further  up  the 
gulph,  towards  the  Corinthian  ifdimus.  The  lat- 
ter propofal  was  generally  approved  by  the  confe- 
derates of  Peloponnefus,  who  anxioufly  defired.,  in 
the  prefent  emergency,  to  approach  as  near  as  pof- 
fible  to  their  refpeftive  cities.  Some  haftened  to 
their  (liips,  and  hoifted  (ail,  in  order  to  depart ;  and 
jt  feemed  likely  that  their  example  would  be  foon 
followed  by  the  whole  fi.eet.  On  board  the  fhip  of 
Themiftocles  was  Mnefiphilus,  formerly  mentioned 
as  the  inflrud'or  of  his  youth,  and  who  now  accom- 
panied him  as  his  counfellor  and  friend.  The  expe- 
rienced wifdom  of  Mnefiphilus  readily  difcerned,  that 
iliould  the  Greeks  fail  from  Salamis,  it  would  be 
impolfible  to  prevent  the  general  difperfion  of  their 
armament.  He  therefore  exhorted  Thciniftocles, 
to  endeavour,  by  all  means  pofllble,  to  prevent 
this  fatal  mealure ;  and  particularly  to  perfuade  the 
Spartan  admiral,  Euribiades,  to  alter  his  prefent 
intention. 

Themiftocles  readily  embraced  the  opinion  of  Guided  by 
his  friend.     Having  waited  on  Euribiades,  he  ob-  ties  of 
j:ained  his  confent  to  fummon  a  fecond  alTembly  Jhemifto- 
H  h  3  of'"' 
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CHAP,  of  the  confederates.  After  they  were  fully  con- 
vened, the  Athenian  began  to  call  their  attention 
to  the  ftate  of  their  affairs ;  but  his  difcourfe  was 
infolently  interrupted  by  Adinnantus,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Corinthians,  who  had  conftantly 
difcovered  a  particular  folicitude  for  returning  to 
the  ifthmus.  Themiftoclesj  no  lefs  prudent  than 
brave,  anf^vered  his  reproaches  with  calmnefs,  and 
then  addreffing  himfelf  to  Euribiades,  "  The  fate 
of  Greece,"  faid  he,  "  depends  on  the  decifion  of 
the  prefent  moment,  and  that  decifion  on  you  ;  if 
you  refolve  to  fail  to  the  ifthmus,  we  muft  aban- 
don Salamis,  Megara,  and  ^gina;  we  fhall  be 
compelled  to  fight  in  an  open  fea,  where  the  ene- 
my may  fully  avail  themfelves  of  their  fuperior 
numbers  ;  and  as  the  Perfian  army  will  certainly 
attend  the  motions  of  their  fleet,  we  fhall  draw  their 
combined  ftrength  towards  the  Grecian  peninfula, 
our  laft  and  only  retreat.  But  if  you  determine  to 
retain  the  fhips  in  their  prefent  ftation,  the  Per- 
fians  will  find  it  impoffibie,  in  a  narrow  channel,  to 
attack  us  at  once  with  their  whole  force :  we  fhall 
preferve  Megara  and  Salamis,  and  we  fhall  effec- 
tually defend  Peloponnefus  j  for  the  Barbarians 
being,  as  I  firmly  truft,  defeated  in  a  naval  en- 
gagement, will  not  penetrate  further  than  Attica, 
but  return  home  with  difgrace."  He  had  fcarcely 
ended  his  words,  when  Adimantus  broke  forth  in- 
to new  inveftives,  afte(5ling  furprife  that  Euribia- 
des fhould  liften  to  a  man  who,  fince  the  taking  of 
Athens,  had  not  any  city  to  defend:  that  the  Athe- 
nians ought  then  to  have  a  voice  in  the  council, 

when 
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when  they  could  fay  they  had  a  home.  Themif-  chap. 
tocles  replied,  "  that  the  Athenians  had  indeed 
undervalued  their  private  eftates  and  poffefTions,  in 
comparilbn  of  their  political  independence,  and 
the  general  fafety  of  Greece,  and  glorioufly  aban- 
doned their  city  in  defence  of  their  country.  But 
notwithftanding  this  facrifice  for  the  public  good, 
they  had  Hill  an  home  far  more  valuable  than  Co- 
rinth, two  hundred  fliips  of  war  well  armed  and 
manned,  which  no  nation  of  Greece  could  refift. 
That  fliould  the  confederates  perfift  in  their  prefent 
dangerous  refolution,  the  Athenians  would  in  theie 
fhips  embark  their  wives  and  families ;  defert  a 
country,  which  had  firfl  forfaken  itfelf ;  and  repair 
to  the  coaft  of  Italy,  where  it  was  foretold  by  an- 
cient oracles,  that  Athens  fhould,  in  fome  future 
time,  form  a  great  and  flourijQiing  fcttlement. 
That  the  Greeks  would  then  remember  and  regret 
the  advice  of  Themiftocles,  when,  abandoned  by 
the  moll  confiderable  part  of  their  allies,  they  be- 
came an  eafy  prey  to  the  Barbarian  invader."  The 
firmnefs  of  this  difcourfe  fhook  the  refolution  of  the 
confederates ;  and  it  was  determined  by  the  majority 
to  continue  at  Salamis. 

Between  this  important  refolve  and  the  engage- 
ment, there  intervened  a  moment  of  the  moft  anxious 
foiicitude.  The  minds  of  men,  imprelTed  with  the 
awful  idea  of  the  events  about  to  be  tranfafted^ 
were  thrown  off  their  ordinary  bias  j  and  as  the 
operations  of  nature,  and  the  agency  of  invifible 
beings,  are  always  fondly  connefted  in  the  imagi- 
nation with  the  momentous  concerns  of  human 
H  h  4  life. 
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life,  the  Greeks  fcltj  or  believed  they  felt,  extra- 
ordinary convuirions  of  the  elements  ;  they  faw,  or 
fancied  they  faw,  hideous  fpeftres  in  the  air ;  and 
heard,  or  imagined  they  h.eard,  the  moft  terrible 
and  threatening  voices  '°.  But  all  thefe  ftrange  and 
fupernatural  appearances,  which  would  otherwife 
have  been  doubtful  or  alarming,  were  proved,  by 
a  clear  and  explicit  oracle,  to  foretel  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Barbarians. 

Notwithftanding  this  favourable  intimation  of  the 
divine  will,  which  was  carefully  improved  by  the 
wifdom  and  eloquence  of  Themiftocles,  the  Pe- 
loponnefians  were  ready  to  return  to  their  firfb  de- 
temiination,  A  veffel  arriving  from  the  Ifihmus, 
brought  advice  that  the  fortifications  there  were 
almoft  completed ;  if  the  fleet  retired  to  the  neigh- 
bouring uiore,  the  failors  might,  even  after  a  de- 
feat at  fea,  take  refuge  behind  their  walls  j  but  if 
conquered  near  the  coafts  of  Salamis,  they  would 
be  for  ever  feparated  from  their  families  and  friends, 
and  confined,  without  hope  or  refource,  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  barren  ifland.  In  importrjit 
alternatives,  when  the  arguments  on  each  fide  are 
almoft  equally  perfuafive,  the  party  v.'hich  Vv'e  have 
embraced  often  appears  the  worfl,  m.erely  becaufe 
we  have  embraced  it.  Any  new  circumftance  or 
confiderat;on  is  always  capable  of  changing  the 
balance,  and  we  hafliily  approve  what  we  rejefted 
after  much  dehberation,  Lefb  this  propenfity 
fhould,  as   there  was  much  reafon  to  fear,  again 
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difconcert  his  meafures,  Themiftoclcs  determined  ^  '^  '^-  ^• 

to  prevent  the  Greeks  from  the  poffibiliry  of  g'-a-  \ ,-.^> 

tifying  it.  There  commonly  lived  in  his  family  a  '|'[,g,°r 
man  named  Sicinus,  who  at  prefent  accompanied  tucks. 
him.  Fie  was  originally  a  (lave,  and  employed  in 
the  education  of  his  children  ;  but  by  the  genero- 
fity  of  his  patron,  had  acquired  tlcj  rank  of  citizen, 
with  confiderable  riches.  The  firmnefs  and  fide- 
lity of  this  man  rendered  him  a  proper  inftriiment 
for  executing  a  Itratagem,  which  concealed,  under 
the  mafk  of  treachery,  the  enduifiafm  of  public 
virtue.  Having  received  his  inftruftions  from 
Themiftoclcs,  he  privately  failed  to  the  Perfian 
fleet,  and  obtaining  admiffion  into  the  prefence  of 
Xerxes,  declared,  <^  That  he  had  been  fent  by  the 
captain  of  the  Athenians,  who  could  no  longer 
endure  the  infolence  of  his  countrymen,  to  acquaint 
the  great  king,  that  the  Greeks,  feizcd  with  con- 
fternation  at  the  near  approach  of  danger,  had  de- 
termined to  make  their  efcape  under  cover  of  the 
night :  that  now  was-  the  time  for  the  Perfians  ta 
atchieve  the  moft  glorious  of  all  their  exploits,  and, 
by  intercepting  the  flight  of  their  enemies,  accom- 
plilh  their  deftruftion  at  once  "."  The  deceit  was 
believed ;  the  whole  day,  and  the  greateft  part  of 
the  fucceeding  night,  the  Perfians  employed  in 
fecuring  the  feveral  pafTages  between  the  iflands 
and  the  adjacent  coaft  j  and  that  nothing  might 
be  neglefted  that  could  contribute  to  their  fuccefs, 
they  filled  tlie  litde  ifle,  or  rather  rock,  of  Pfyttalea, 

^*  Ilcrcdot.  1.  viii.  c.  Ixxv. 
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CHAP,  lying  between  Salamis  and  the  continent,  with  the 
^  Y  ^  flower  of  the  Perfian  infantry,  in  order  to  intercept 
the  miferable  remnant  of  the  Greeks,  who,  after 
the  expedled  defeat,  would  fly  thither  for  re- 
fuge. 
His  inter-  The  firfl:  intelligence  of  thefe  operations  was 
Arlftidi?  t^rought  to  the  Grecian  fleet  by  Ariftides  the  Athe- 
nian, who  feems  not  to  have  availed  himfelf  of  the 
general  a6t  of  indemnity  to  return  from  banifh- 
ment,  but  who  readily  embraced  every  opportu- 
nity to  ferve  his  country.  Having  with  difficulty 
efcaped  in  a  fmall  veflTel  from  the  ifle  of  JEgim, 
the  generous  patriot  immediately  communicated 
an  account  of  what  he  had  feen  there  to  his  rival 
and  enemy,  Themiftocles,  who,  meeting  his  ge- 
nerofity  with  equal  franknefs,  made  him  the  con- 
fidant of  his  fecret.  Their  interview  was  as  me- 
morable as  the  occ^fion  ;  and,  after  a  continued 
life  of  oppofition  and  hatred,  they  now  firft  agreed 
to  fufpend  their  private  animofities,  in  order  to 
promote  the  common  interell  of  their  country. 
As  the  Peloponnefian  com.manders  were  either  wa- 
vering and  irrefoiute,  or  had  determined  to  fet  fail, 
Ariilides  was  defired  to  inform  them  of  the  arrange- 
ment which  he  had  feen  ;  the  confideration  of  his 
country  however  rendered  his  evidence  fulpedled, 
and  it  was  imagined  that  he  meant  to  facrifice  the 
general  interefl:  of  the  confederates  to  the  fafety  of 
the  Athenian  families  in  Salamis.  But  the  arrival 
of  a  veflel  belonging  to  the  ifle  of  Tcnos  confirmed 
the  veracity  of  his  report,  and  the  Peloponnefians 
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refolved    to  fight,    becaufe    it   was  impofllble  to  chap. 

Before  the  dav/n  of  the  day  the  Grecian  fhips  Sea-fight 
were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  ;    and  the  Per-  °^^^)^  '^?* 

i  '  olSalanus. 

fians,  who  had  been  furprifed  at  not  finding  them 
attempt  to  efcape  during  night,  were  ftill  more 
furprifed  when  morning  difcovered  their  clofe  and 
regular  arrangement.  The  Greeks  began  with 
the  light  their  facred  hymns  and  poeans,  which 
preceded  their  triumphant  fongs  of  war,  accom- 
panied by  the  animating  found  of  the  trumpet. 
The  fhores  of  Attica  re-echoed  to  the  rocks  of 
Salamis  and  Pfyttalea.  The  Grecian  acclama- 
tions filled  the  fky.  Neither  their  appearance  nor 
their  words  betokened  flight  or  fear,  but  rather  de- 
termined intrepidity,  and  invincible  courage.  Yet 
was  their  valour  tempered  with  wifdom.  Themiftocles 
delayed  the  attack  until  the  ordinary  breeze  fhould 
fpring  up,  which  was  no  lefs  favourable  to  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Grecian  mariners,  than  dangerous  to 
the  lofty  unwieldinefs  of  the  Perfian  fliips  '^  The 
fignal  was  then  given  for  the  Athenian  hne  to  bear 
down  againft  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  which  rode 
on  the  weft,  off  the  coall  of  Eleufis  j  while  the  Pe- 
loponnefians  advanced  againft  the  enemy's  left 
wing  ftationed  on  the  eaft,  near  the  harbour  of  the 
Pir^us.  The  Perfians,  confiding  in  their  num- 
ber, and  fecure  of  viftory,  did  not  decline  the 
fight.  A  Phoenician  galley,  of  uncommon  fize 
and  ftrength,  was  diftinguillied  in  the  front  of  their 

J*  Herodot.  1.  viii.  c.  Ixxix.  &  feqq.  '3  Id.  ibid. 
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C  HAP.  line  by  every  circumfrance  of  naval  pomp.  In  the 
eagernefs  to  engage,  fhe  far  outftripped  her  com- 
panions ;  but  her  career  was  checked  midway  be  • 
tween  the  two  fleets  by  an  Athenian  galley  v/hich 
had  failed  forth  to  meet  her.  The  firft  fhock 
fhattered  her  fculptured  prow,  the  fecond  buried 
her  in  the  waves.  The  Athenians,  encouraged  by 
this  aufpicious  prelude,  proceeded  with  their  whole 
force,  animating  each  other  to  the  combat  by  a 
martial  fong  :  "  Advance,  ye  fons  of  Athens,  favc 
your  country,  defend  your  wives  and  cliildren, 
deliver  the  temples  of  your  gods,  regain  the  facred 
tombs  of  your  renowned  forefathers  ;  this  day,  the 
common  caufe  of  Greece  demands  your  valour." 
The  battle  was  bloody  and  deftructive,  and  dif- 
puted  on  the  fide  of  the  Perfians  with  more  obfti- 
nate  refiftance  than  on  any  former  occafion  \  for, 
from  the  Attic  coafl,  feated  on  a  lofty  throne  on 
the  top  of  Mount  ^^gialos,  Xerxes  obferved  the 
fcene  of  aftion,  and  attentively  remarked,  with  a 
view  to  revv^ard  and  punilli,  the  various  behaviour 
of  his  fubje61:s.  The  prefence  of  their  prince  ope- 
rated on  their  liopes,  and  ilill  more  powerfully  on 
their  fears.  But  neither  the  hope  of  acquiring  the 
favour,  nor  the  fear  of  incurring  the  difpleafure  of 
a  defpot,  could  furnifh  principles  of  a<5tion  worthy 
cf  being  compared  with  the  patriotifm  and  love  of 
liberty  which  actuated  the  Greeks.  To  the  dignity 
of  their  motives,  as  much  as  to  the  fjperiority  ot 
their  fkill,  the  latter  owed  their  unexampled  fuc- 
cefs  in  this  memorable  engagemient.  The  foremoft 
fhips  of  the  Phoenicians  were  difperfed  or  funk. 

Amidft 
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Amidft  the  terror  and  confufion  occafioned  by  their  Chap. 
repulfe,  they  ran  foul  of  thofe  which  had  been  ^  _  '  _^ 
drawn  np  in  two  lines  behind  them.  The  Athe-  rj.^^  p^j.,._ 
nians  ikilfully  encircled  them  around,  compreffed  =»"s  totally 
them  into  a  narrower  fpace,  and  increafed  their 
difbrder ;  they  were  at  length  entangled  in  each 
other,  deprived  of  all  power  of  a6tion,  and,  to  ufe 
the  humble,  but  exprefllve  figure  of  an  eye-witnefs, 
*^  caught  and  deftroyed  like  filh  in  a  net  '*."  Such 
was  the  fate  of  the  right  wing ;  while  the  lonians, 
who,  on  the  left,  opjX)fed  the  fleets  of  Pelopon- 
nefus  and  iEgina,  fLirnifned  them  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  complete  the  victory.  Many  of  the 
Afiatic  Greeks,  mindful  of  the  advice  given  by 
Themiftoclcs,  abandoned  the  interefl  of  the  greac 
king^  and  openly  declared  for  their  countrymen  ; 
others  declined  the  engagement ;  the  remainder 
were  funk  and  put  to  flight.  Among  thofe  which 
efcaped  was  the  fliip  of  queen  Artemifia,  who  in 
the  battle  of  Salamis  difplayed  fuperior  courage 
and  condu6l :  Ihe  was  cloiely  purfued  by  an  Athe- 
nian galley,  commanded  by  Amenias,  brother  of 
the  poet  ^fchylus.  In  this  extremity  Ihe  em- 
ployed a  fuccefsfjl,  but  very  unwarrantable  ftra- 
tagem.  The  neareft  Perfian  veffel  was  commanded 
by  Damafithymus,  a  tributary  prince  of  Calynda 
in  Lycia,  a  man  with  whom  Artemifia  was  at  va- 
riance. With  great  dexterity  fhe  darted  the  beak 
of  her  galley  againft  the  Lycian  veffel.  Damafi- 
thymus  was  buried  in  the  waves  s   and  Amenias^ 

i+  iEfchylus  Perfae. 

•2  deceived 
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CHAP,  deceived  by  this  meafure,  equally  artful  and  auda- 
^_  ^-.  J  cious,  believed  the  veflel  of  Artemifia  one  of  thofe 
which  had  deferted  the  Perfian  intereft.  The  Phoe- 
nician and  Ionian  fquadrons  (for  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians had  been  exceedingly  weakened  by  the  adtion 
on  the  coaft  of  Euboea)  formed  the  main  ftrength 
of  the  Perfian  armament ;  after  thefe  were  defeated, 
the  fhips  at  a  diftance  ventured  not  to  advance,  but 
haftily  changing  fail,  meafured  back  their  courfe 
to  the  Athenian  and  Other  neighbouring  harbours. 
The  vi6tors,  difdaining  to  purfue  them,  dragged 
the  moll  valuable  part  of  the  wreck  to  the  coafts  of 
Pfyttalea  and  Salamis.  The  narrow  feas  were  co- 
vered with  the  floating  carcafes  of  the  dead,  among 
whom  were  few  Greeks,  as  even  thofe  who  loft 
their  fhips  in  the  engagement,  faved  their  lives  by 
fwimming,  an  art  which  they  univerfally  learned 
as  a  neceflary  branch  of  education,  and  with  which 
the  Barbarians  v/ere  totally  unacquainted  '^ 

Xerxes  had  fcarcely  time  to  confider  and  deplore 
the  deftrudion  and  difgrace  of  his  fleet,  when  a 
new  Ipeftacle,  not  lefs  mournful,  offered  itfelf  to 
his  fight.  The  flower  of  the  Perfian  infantry  had 
taken  poft,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  on  the 
rocky  ifle  of  Pfyttalea,  in  order  to  receive  the 
fliattered  remains  of  the  Grecian  armament,  which, 
after  its  expected  defeat,  would  naturally  take  re- 
fuge on  that  barren  coaft.  But  equally  fallacious 
and  fatal  was  their  conjefture  concerning  the  event 

*S  Before   this  period  it  was  a  law  at  Athens  and  other  ftates, 

Ty^  waid'ar  ^i^xaxec-dc/.t   "nfuirov  ►sm  Tt  xcti  yff.'.u.mx  \     that    boys    firft 

learn  reading  and  fwimming.     Sam,  Petit,  de  htg.  Att.  p.  ii. 

of 
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of  the  battle.     The   Greeks,   difembarking  from   chap. 
their  fhips,  attacked,  in  the  enthiifiafm  of  vifbory,  - 

thofe  aftonifhed  troops,  who,  unable  to  refifb,  and 
finding  it  impofTible  to  fly,  were  cut  down  to  a 
man.  As  Xerxes  beheld  this  dreadful  havoc,  he 
ftarted  in  wild  agitation  from  his  filver  throne,  rent 
his  royal  robes,  and,  in  the  nrft  moment  of  his 
returning  tranquillity,  commanded  the  main  body 
of  his  forces,  pofted  along  the  Athenian  coaft,  to 
return  to  their  refpeftive  camps. 

From  that  moment  he  refolved  to  return  with  all  X'erxes  de- 
pofTible  expedition  into  Afia.      Yet  did  Iiis  fears  leav 
and  his  policy  conceal,  for  a  few  days,  the  defign, 
not  only  from  the  Grecian  but  from  the  Perfian 
generals.     Mardonius  alone  was  too  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  genius  of  his   mafter,  to  believe  that 
his  concern  for  the  fafety  of  his  illuftrious  perfon 
would  allow  him  to  remain  longer  than  neceiTary, 
in  a  country  which  had  been  the  fcene  of  fo  many 
calamities.     The  artful  courtier  availed  himfeif  of 
the  important  fecret,  to  divert  the  ftorm  of  royal 
refentment  which  threatened  the  principal  author 
of  this  inglorious  undertaking.     In  his  firft  inter- 
view with  Xerxes,  he  exhorted  him,   "  not  to  be 
too  deeply  affefted  by  the  defeat  of  his  fleet :  thaji 
he  had  com.e  to  fight  againft  the  Greeks,  not  with 
rafts  of  wood,  but  with  Ibldiers  and  horfea :    that 
the  valour  of  the  Perfians  had  oppofed  all  refiil- 
ance,  and  their  invincible  fovereign  was  now  ma- 
fl;er  of  Athens,  the  main  objed:  of  his  ambition : 
that  having  accpmplifhed  the  principal  end  of  the 
enterprifcj  it  was  time  for  the  great  king  to  return 

from 
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CHAP,  from  the  fatigues  of  war  to  the  cares  of  oovern- 

.    _^'_  _.  ment,    for  with    tliree   hundred   thoufand  chofen 

Mardoiii-  nien  he  would  undertake  to  profecute  his  defigns, 

therewith  ''nd   to   Complete  his  vi6tory."      Such  is  the  lan- 

300,000  o;ua2;e  of  adulation,  too  often  held  to  princes.  The 

men.  .  . 

Other  courtiers  confirmed,  by  their  approbation, 
the  advice  of  Mardonius ;  and  the  Perfian  mo- 
narch, while  he  obeyed  the  didlates  of  his  own 
pufiUanimity,  feemed  to  leave  Greece  in  reluftant 
compliance  widi  the  anxious  folicitude  of  his  fub- 
jefts. 
Themifer-  The  remains  of  die  Perfian  fleet,  frightened 
abiei-etreat  fj-oni  the  coaft  of  Greece,  returned  to  the  har- 

Oi  His  ^  ^  • 

army.  bours  of  Afia  Minor,  and  aiterwards  affembled  and 
rendezvoufed,  during  the  enfuing  winter,  in  the 
port  of  Cyme.  The  tranfports  were  ordered  td 
the  Hellefpont,  on  the  banks  of  which  Xerxes 
arrived  with  his  troops  in  forty-five  days,  after 
intolerable  hardiliips  and  fatigue.  Famine  and 
peftilence  filled  up  the  meafure  of  their  calaiTiities ; 
and,  excepting  the  three  hundred  thoufand  chofen 
men  committed  to  Mardonius,  a  detachment  of 
whom  guarded  the  royal  perfon  to  the  coail,  fcarcely 
a  rem.nant  v/as  left  of  fo  many  millions  '°.  The 
bridge  oflentatioufly  erefled  on  the  Flellelpont 
tvouki  have  prefented,  had  it  remained  intire,  a 
niortifying  monument  of  pad  greatnefs.  But  this 
n  J  agnificent  fabric  had  been  deflroyed  by  a  temipefl : 
and  fuch  is  the  obfcurity  with  which  Xerxes  re- 
jjurned  from  Greece,  compared  with  the  blaze  of 

"*  Ot/os»  i^ifog  u;  eiTTXi,  fays  Herodotus,  emphatically. 

grandeur 
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grandeur  in  which  he  arrived  there,  that  it  is  CHAP. 
uncertain  whether  he  crofled  the  channel  in  a  Phoe- 
nician fhip  of  war,  or  only  in  a  fifliing-boat '^ 
Having  returned  to  Sardis,  he  endeavoured  to 
compenfate  for  the  difappointment  of  ambition  by 
the  gratification  of  fenfuality,  and  buried  himfelf 
in  pleafures  more  infamous  and  degrading,  and 
not  lefs  frightfully  criminal,  than  all  the  difgrace 
which  his  pride  had  incurred,  and  all  the  calami- 
ties which  his  fubjefts  had  either  inflidled  or  fuf- 
fered  '^ 

When  the  Greeks  had  leifure  to  examine  the  M^afures 
extent  and  completenefs  of  their  fuccefs,  they  de-  the  Greeks 
termined,  in  the  firft  emotions  of  triumph  and  re-  viaoryr^ 
fentment,  to  purfue  the  lliattered  remains  of  the 
enemy.  That  no  Barbarian  might  efcape,  they 
purpofed  immediately  to  fail  northward,  to  deflroy 
the  Perfian  bridge  over  the  Hellefpont,  and  thus  to 
intercept  their  return.  This  defign  was  recom- 
mended, and  chiefly  fupported  by  the  Athenians, 
who  having  experienced  the  greateft  fhare  of  the 
danger,  felt  moft  fenfibly  the  joys  of  deliverance. 
But  upon  more  mature  deliberation,  it  occurred 
that  the  Perfians  were  ftill  fufficiently  numerous  to 
afford  juft  grounds  of  terror.  To  their  cowardice 
and  inexperience,  not  to  their  want  of  ftrength, 
the  Greeks  owed  all  their  advantages  over  them ; 
but  fhould  the  impoffibility  of  retreat  be  added  to 
their  other  calamities,   they  might  derive  courage 

'7  Confer  Herod.  Juftin.  Corn.  Nepos. 
'^  Herodot.  &  Diodor.  ibid. 

.     Vol,  L  I  i  from 
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CHAP,  from  defpair,  and,  by  efforts  hitherto  unexerted, 
y_,  _  repair  the  conlequences  of  their  pail  errors  and 
misfortunes.  Thefe  confiderations,  firft  fuggefted, 
it  is  faid,  by  Euribiades  the  Spartan,  were  adopted 
by  Ihemiilocles,  who  convinced  his  countrymen 
that  the  jealoufy  of  the  Grecian  gods,  unwiUing 
that  one  man  fhould  be  lord  of  Europe  and  Afia, 
rather  than  their  own  prowefs,  had  given  them  the 
victory  over  Xerxes ;  a  prince  of  fuch  folly  and 
madnefs,  that  he  had  treated  with  equal  irreve- 
rence things  human  and  divine,  deftroyed  the 
facred  temples,  overthrown  the  venerable  altars 
and  images,  and  impioufly  infuited  the  gods  of  the 
Hellefpont  with  ftripes  and  fetters.  That  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Athenians,  after  having  glorioufly 
repelled  the  common  enemy,  to  provide  for  the 
fubfiftence  of  their  wives  and  families,  to  fow  their 
lands,  rebuild  their  houfes,  and  thus  to  repair,  by 
the  moft  induftrious  adlivity,  the  dreadflil  ravages 
committed  in  their  territories  *'. 
Boia  ftia-  Themiftocles  had  no  fooner  perfuaded  the  Athe- 
iTiemif-  nians  to  embrace  his  opinion,  than  he  fecretly  dif- 
tocles.  patched  his  conhdant  Sicinus  to  acquaint  the  great 
king  with  the  danger  which  he  had  fb  nearly 
efcaped,  and  to  advife  him  to  purfue  his  journey 
with  all  pofTible  expedition.  Xerxes  readily  be- 
lieved a  piece  of  information,  which  agreed  with 
the  fuggeftions  of  his  own  timidity.  The  rapidity 
of  his  march  confpired  with  other  circumftances 
above  mentioned  in  proving  fatal  to  the  lives  of 

'  '9  Herodot,  1.  vlii,  c.  cviii,  &  feqq. 

his 
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his  followers  ;  and  the  crafty  Athenian,  who  know-  CHAP. 
ing  the  unftable  afFe6tions  of  the  multitude,  wiflied  »  — ^-  ji 
to  deferve  the  gratitude  of  a  king,  gained  the 
double  advantage  of  difpelling  fooner  than  could 
otherwife  have  happened,  that  deftru6live  cloud  of 
Barbarians  which  hovered  over  his  country,  and  of 
convincing  their  leader,  that  he  was  in  part  indebted 
for  his  fafety  to  that  very  rnan  whofe  counfels,  ra- 
ther than  the  arnns  of  Greece,  had  occafioned  his 
affli(5lion  and  difgrace. 

The  vid:ory  at  Salamis  terminated  the  fecond 
aft  of  the  Perfian  expedition,  which  has,  with 
much  propriety,  been  compared  to  a  tragedy. 
The  Greeks  foon  underilood  that,  notwithftanding 
the  return  of  Xerxes,  three  hundred  thoufand  men, 
commanded  by  Mardonius,  were  cantoned  for  the 
winter  in  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Theffaly,  with 
a  defign  to  take  the  jfield  early  in  the  fpring,  and 
again  to  try  the  fortune  of  war.  This  intelligence 
deterred  the  Athenians  from  brino-ino;  home  their 
wives  and  childi'en,  as  they  originally  intended, 
from  Trsezene,  Salamis,  and-iEgina,  becaufe  they 
had  reafon  to  dread  that  their  country  would ,  ex- 
perience new  effects  of  Barbarian  refentnient.  It 
appears,  however,  that  a  few  citizens,  more  fan- 
guine  in  their  hopes  than  the  reft,  returned  to  their 
ancient  habitations  j  while  the  greater  part  con- 
tinued on  board  the  fleet,  or  went  to  refide  v/ith 
tlieir  friends  in  the  Peloponnefus. 

According;  to  modern  ideas,  it  would  be  natural  Employ- 

I        r  r  1  ment  of 

to  expeft,  that,  under  the  apprehenfion  of  another  the  Greeks 
formidable  invafion,  the  Greeks  fliould  have  em-  JJinte?/'^* 
I  i  2  ployed 
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^  ^v^  ^'  P^^y^^  ^^^  winter  in  raifing  contributions,  levying 
and  difciplining  troops,  and  concerting  proper 
meafures  for  the  public  defence.  But  fuch  prepa- 
rations were  in  fome  degree  unneceffary,  becaufe 
in  the  Grecian  republics  aimoft  every  citizen  was  a 
foldier  j  and  the  different  ftates  were  at  all  times 
too  weakly  united,  to  agree  in  any  uniform  plan 
of  operations.  Befides,  the  culloms  and  prejudices 
of  that  early  age  obliged  them  to  obferve  many 
forms  and  ceremonies,  which  interfered  with  em- 
ployments feemingly  more  ufeful,  on  fuch  an  im- 
portant emergency.  We  find,  accordingly,  that 
inflead  of  increafing  or  improving  their  military 
eftablifhment,  the  Greeks  fpent  the  winter  *"  in 
dividing  the  fpoil ;  afTigning  to  the  different  com- 
manders the  prizes  of  conduct  and  valour  j  per- 
forming the  lafl  ofEces  to  the  deadj  celebrating 
their  games  and  feftivals  ;  and  difplaying,  both  in 
the  multitude  of  their  prayers,  and  in  the  magnifi- 
cence of  their  offerings,  the  warmeft  gratitude  to 
their  prote6ting  divinities.  The  dedications  to  the 
gods  were  intrinfically  valuable.  The  rewards 
bellowed  on  their  generals  were  fimple  tokens  of 
public  efteem.  The  firft  confifted  in  vafes,  ftatues, 
and  other  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver ;  the  fe- 
cond  in  a  wreath  of  pine,  laurel,  or  olive  :  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  made  Tigranes  the  Perfian  ex- 
claim, "  Heavens  !  againft  what  men  have  we 
come  to  contend  ?  infenfible  to  interefl,  they  fight 
only  for  glory!" 

*<^  Hciodot.  1.  vili.  c.  cxxi.  Si  feqq. 

It 
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It  is  not  furprifing,  that  the  inftitiitions  of  Greece  chap. 
fhould  have  deceived  an  untutored  Barbarian,  when  >  /  _, 
we  confider  that  even  the  modern  philofopher  and  ?*■  ^^^  ^' 

L*/L      '11  /•  1  thenians 

niltonan  have  been  too  often  dazzled  by  their  fplen-  and  The- 
dour.    Yet  notwithftanding  what  Tigranes  believed,  '"'^'''^"' 
and  what,  from  the  fond  admiration  of  antiquity> 
many  modern   writers  have  alTerted,  the  indifcri* 
minate  praife  of  difintereftednefs  by  no  means  be- 
longed to  the  Grecians.     When  the  commanders 
of  their  feveral  Hiips  and  fquadrons   alTembled  to 
regulate  the  diftribution  of  naval  and  military  re- 
wards, each  captain,  with  a  felfifhnefs  equally  in- 
delicate and  unjuft,  arrogated  to  himlelf  the  firft 
prize  of  merit  j   though   moft  of  them  acknow- 
ledged the  defert  of  Themiflocles  as  fecond  to  their 
own*'.      This  general  alTignment  of  the  fecond, 
while  all  alike  alTumed  the  firfl  place,   was  equi- 
valent  to  a  public  declaration  in   favour  of  the 
Athenian :   and  the  honours  which  were  conferred 
on  him,    both  in  his  own  country  and  in  Sparta, 
fufficiently   confirmed   the   decifion.       The    ufual 
marks  of  the  public  efteem  were  not  indeed  attend- 
ed with  any  immediate   profit;    but  their  confe- 
quences  were  extremely  beneficial.      Supported  by 
the  favourable  opinion  of  his  countrymen,   a  com- 
mander by  fea  or  land  frequently  attained  an  au- 
thority, the  exercife  of  which  was  equally  adapted 
to  flatter  pride  and  to  gratify  avarice.     The  beha- 
viour of  Themiflocles,  after  he  had  acquired  fuffi- 
cient  merit  with  the  public  to  juflify  his  rapacity, 

*•  Herodot.  1.  viii.  c.  xxill. 

I  i  -?  affords 
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CHAP,  affords  one  memorable  example  of  this  kind  ;  and 
v_,  -^1  _■  we  fhall  meet  with  many  more,  in  examining  the 
fubfequent  events  of  the  Grecian  hiftory.  Inftead 
of  remaining  at  home,  in  order  to  concert  a  plan 
for  repelling  the  danger  which  threatened  his  coun- 
try, the  Athenian  commander  failed  with  a  little 
fquadron  to  the  Cyclades,  laid  thefe  unfortunate 
ifiands  under  an  heavy  contribution,  and  without 
the  participation,  or  even  knowledge  of  his  col- 
leagues in  command,  enriched  himfelf  and  his 
favourites  **. 
Mardo-  On  the  approach  of  fpring,  Mardonius  prepared 

pares  ^to"    ^^  ^^^^^  the  field.    His  army  confided  of  the  Medes, 
open  the     Perfians,  Scythians,  and  Indians  ;  and  though  re- 

campajgn.  ... 

duced  from  the  millions  which  followed  Xerxes  to 
about  three  hundred  thoufand  men,  it  was  thereby 
rather  delivered  from  an  ufelefs  incumbrance,  than 
deprived  of  any  real  flrength.  Before  marching 
from  TheiTaly,  his  fuperflition  engaged  him  to  con- 
fult  the  Grecian  oracles,  and  moved  probably  by 
an  erroneous  explanation  of  their  ambiguous  re- 
Iponfes,  he  determined  to  try  the  effe6t  of  nego- 
ciation,  before  he  had  recourfe  to  arms.  He  might 
treat  either  with  individuals,  or  with  commiunities. 
By  the  former  method,  the  Thebans  allured  him, 
that  he  miight  become  mailer  of  Greece,  without 
hazarding  a  battle.  "  You  have  only,"  faid  they, 
^^  to  fend  money  to  the  leading  men  in  the  feve- 
ral  republics.  In  this  manner  you  will  divide  each 
itate  into  faftions  -,  engage  them  in  a  civil  wai-  j 

"  Herodot.  1.  viii.  c.  Ixxv. 
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and,  when  exhaufted  by  mutual  hoililities,  they  will  C  HA  P. 
readily  fubmit  to  your  demands."   Mardoniu?,,  in-  j 

Head  of  purfuino;  this  judicious  fyflem,  which  would  ^ndea- 

t  ^  J  J  '  ^  vnurs  to 

probably  have  been  fuccefsful,  fent  Alexander,  detach  the 
king  of  Macedon,  to  treat  with  fuch  Athenians  as  ho.n  7hdr 
had  returned  to  their  city.  This  illuftrious  am-  ^*^i"  > 
balTador,  who  boafted  an  Argive  extraftion,  was 
the  tributary  prince  of  a  barbarous  country  j  but 
of  a  country  deftined,  in  a  future  age,  to  attain 
empire  and  renown,  by  the  arts  of  Philip  and  the 
arms  of  his  immortal  fon.  The  firft  Alexander 
was  peculiarly  well  qualified  for  executing  the  of- 
fice with  which  Mardonius  had  entrufted  him, 
becaufe  his  family  had  long  been  conne(5led  with 
the  republic  of  Athens,  by  the  facred  ties  of  hofpi- 
tality.  But  his  commiiTion  was  as  unwelcome  as 
his  vifit  was  acceptable.  The  Athenians,  there- 
fore, delayed  calling  an  affembly  to  hear  and  an- 
fwer  his  difcourfe,  until  the  Spartans  (who  were 
apprifed  of  the  intention  of  Mardonius)  fhould  fend 
ambalTadors  to  affift  at  the  deliberation.  When  all 
parties  were  convened,  Alexander  declared,  "  That 
he  was  fent  on  the  part  of  Mardonius,  who  had 
received  a  meffage  from  the  great  king,  intimating 
his  will  to  forgive  their  paft  injuries,  to  reinftate 
them  in  their  polleffions,  to  rebuild  their  houfes 
and  temples,  and  to  receive  them  into  the  number 
of  his  friends  and  confederates."  Mardonius  then 
fpoke  for  himfelf :  "  What  madnefs,  O  Athenians, 
can  impel  you  to  maintain  war  againil  a  monarch, 
whom  you  cannot  exped  eijer  to  conquer,  nor  hope 
always  to  refill  ?  You  are  acquainted  with  the 
I  i  4  number 
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CHAP,  number  and  prowefs  of  the  troops  under  my  com- 
^_  -^1  _f  mand,  wliich,  formidable  as  they  are,  make  but  a 
fmall  part  of  the  unbounded  refources  of  Xerxes. 
Every  year  he  can  invade  you  with  an  increafing 
fuperiority  of  ftrength ;  fubmit,  therefore,  to  a  power 
which  it  is  impofTible  to  oppofe ;  profit,  ere  it  be 
too  late,  of  the  difpofition  of  the  great  king,  and 
accept  the  offer  of  an  alliance  which  folly  alone,  not 
fortitude  and  firmnefs,  can  engage  you  to  decline." 
Alexander  endeavoured   to  add  weight   to   thefe 
confiderations,  by  obferving,  "  That  his  pail  con- 
dud  had  uniformly  proved  the  fmcerity  of  his  at- 
tachm.ent  to  the  Athenians ;  and  that  he  was  firmly 
convinced  of  the  expediency,  and  even  necefTity  of 
the  meafures  now  in  agitation,  otherwife  he  fhould 
not  have  undertaken  to  propofe  them.     He  there- 
fore exhorted  them  to  reflect  on  the  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  them  from  being  alone,  of  all 
the  Greeks,  admitted  into  the  alliance  of  Xerxes  s  to 
refled:  alfo  on  the  dreadful  confequences  which  would 
attend  their  refufal,  fince  their  country,  placed  as  a 
prize  between  the  contending  parties,  would  there- 
by be  expofed  to  inevitable  deftruftion'^" 
but  with-        As  foon  as  Alexander  had  ended  his  difcourle, 
cefs."*^'      ^he  LacedcEmonian  ambafladors  reprefented  to  the 
affembly,  "  That  they  had  been  fent  on  the  part 
of  their  republic,  to  thwart  the  meafures  of  the 
Barbarians,  with  whom,  in  order  to  refent  the  quar- 
rel of  her  Athenian  allies,  Sparta  had  engaged  in 
a  bloody  and  de(lru6live  war.     Could  the  Athe- 
nians then,  for  whofe  fake  alone  the  war  which  now 

»J  Herodot.  1.  viii.  c.  cxl. 
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extended  over  all  Greece  was  originally  undertaken,  chap. 
abandon  their  friends  and  confederates,  whofe  fcr-  ■  \  ,j 
vices  they  had  every  reafon  to  approve  ?  Could  they 
afibciate  with  Barbarians,  whofe  hoftilities  they 
had  every  reafon  to  refent  ?  Sparta  affeftionately 
fympathifed  with  their  fufFerings,  in  the  lofs  of  their 
houfes  and  their  harvcfts ;  yet  the  confederates  in 
general  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  or  repair  the 
unhappy  confequences  of  their  lofs  :  they  had  main- 
tained their  wives  and  families,  fupported  and 
educated  their  helplefs  children,  cherilhed  and 
fuftained  the  declining  years  of  their  parents.  Their 
generofity  was  not  yet  exhaufted ;  if  the  Athenians 
fhould  be  compelled  again  to  abandon  their  coun- 
try, they  would  again  find  the  fame  hofpitable  re- 
ception in  Peloponnefus  ;  and  their  families,  if  it 
became  neceffary,  would  be  maintained  at  the  com- 
mon expence,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
Let  them  not,  therefore,  be  deceived  by  the  fpe- 
cious  words  of  the  tyrant  Alexander,  who,  at  the 
expence  of  truth,  endeavoured  to  promote  the  in- 
tereft  of  a  tyrant  like  himfelf.  The  Athenians 
ought  to  remember,  that  neither  juftice,  nor  ho- 
nour, nor  fidelity,  can  be  expefted  from  Tyrants 
and  Barbarians  ""*."  Having  thus  fpoken,  the  La- 
cedjEmonians,  as  well  as  Alexander,  withdrew;  and 
the  Athenians,  after  a  lliort  deliberation,  anfwered 
both  parties  by  the  voice  of  Ariftides,  v/ho,  as  ar- 
chon,  or  chief  magiitrate,  prefided  in  the  aflembiy; 
firft,  to  the  Macedonian  they  replied,  "  That  as 
they  were  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  flrength 
pf  Xerxes,  he  might  have  fpared  them  the  infult  of 

24  Herodot.  1.  viii.  c.  cxlii, 
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CHAP,  defcribing  its  vaft  fuperiority  to  their  own.  Yet, 
K_  -,-11—^  in  defence  of  liberty,  there  was  no  power  too  great 
to  oppofe.  Return  then,  and  tell  Mardonius,  that 
the  Athenians  will  never  make  peace  with  Xerxes, 
while  the  fun  performs  his  annual  courfe  in  the 
heavens ;  but  that,  trufting  to  the  afTiftance  of  the 
Gods  and  Heroes,  whofe  temples  and  images  the 
t)'"rant  has  impioufly  deftroyed,  we  will  refill  him 
to  the  laft  extremity.  To  conclude  :  Come  not  a 
fecond  time  to  Athens  with  fuch  mefiages,  the  in- 
folence  of  which  may  make  us  forget  that  you  are 
our  friend,  and  connected  with  us  by  the  facred 
tics  of  reciprocal  hofpitality."  The  anfwer  given 
to  the  Lacedtemonian  ambalTadors  was  delivered 
in  a  ftill  higher  drain  of  patriotifm  :  "  That  the 
Barbai-ians,  or  even  thepeafants  ofLaconia,  fhould 
liippofe  us  capable  of  coming  to  an  accommoda- 
tion with  the  Perfians,  does  not  fui  prife  us  j  but  it 
is  indeed  fjrprifing,  that  you,  citizens  of  Sparta, 
iliould  entertain  the  fame  groundlefs  fears ;  you, 
who  have  fo  often  heard  by  report,  and  who,  on  fo 
many  occafions,  have  yourft;lves  v/itnellcd,  the  dif- 
interefted  magnanimity  of  our  republic.  Know 
then,  that  the  richeft  pofieflions  on  earth,  that  all 
the  treafures  of  the  great  king,  are  not  fuflicient  to 
feduce  our  lUnalterable  attachment  to  Greece. 
The  laws  of  God  and  m^an  equally  forbid  our  in- 
gratitude J  or  if  all  ties  of  duly  were  diiTolved,  our 
refent'inent  againfc  the  Perfians  would  reftrain  us. 
We  muft  avenge  our  plundered  altars,  our  pro- 
flrate  images,  our  defoiated  temples.  We  muft- 
avenge  the  caufe  of  our  allies,  and  our  own  -,  for 
7  all 
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nil  the  Greeks  have  the  fame  religion^  language,  chap. 
lineage,  and  manners ;  and,  while  an  Athenian  fur-  J-_^ 
vives,  will  never,  with  his  confent,  make  peace 
with  the  Barbarians.  We  acknowledge  with  gra- 
titude your  proffered  kindnefs  to  our  families ;  but 
henceforth  we  hope  to  provide  for  them,  without 
giving  the  confederates  any  trouble  on  their  ac- 
count. What  we  requeft  of  you  is,  that  your 
army  march  with  all  pofTibie  expedition  tov/ards 
Boeotia,  that  our  united  refiftance  may  flop  the 
progrefs  of  the  Barbarian,  vv'ho,  as  foon  as  he  is 
apprifed  of  our  determined  hodility,  will  not  fail 
to  proceed  fouthward,  to  invade  Attica  a  fecond 
time"^" 

This  coniefture  was  juftified  by  the  event.  The"^'^^  Z^^°' 
Perfians  within  a  few  weeks  marched  into  Bceotia,  deitit  the 
but  the  Athenians  looked  in  vain  for  the  expefted 
arrival  of  their  Spartan  auxiharies.  To  have  v/it- 
neffed  the  proceedings  juft  defcribed  in  the  Athe- 
nian affembly,  we  fhould  have  imagined  that  there 
was  a  generous  contefl  of  patriotifm  between  the  two 
repubhcsj  and  that  the  happinefs  and  glory  of 
Greece,  not  the  interefb  of  their  particukir  commu- 
nities, was  the  great  objeft  of  their  ambition.  But 
the  Greeks  had.  often  much  patriotifm  in  their 
fpecches,  when  there  was  little  in  their  hearts;  and 
the  Spartans,  who  had  lately  employed  fuch  powerful 
arguments  to  engage  Athens  in  defence  of  the  com- 
mon caufe,  totally  abandoned  their  principles  vv'hen- 
ever  it  fuited  their  convenience  **.  Inftead  of  iifuing 
forth  in  order  to  fupport  their  allies  in  Bceotia,  they 

*S  Heiodot.  1.  viii.  c.  ex!.  &  feqq.  ^^  LyuaSj  Orat.  Funeb. 
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CHAP,  remained  within  the  ifthmus,  and  endeavoured  to 

X. 

\_.,-,~  '  fortify  that  inlet  into  their  territory  with  fuch  addi- 
tional walls  and  bulwarks  as  might  render  it  impe- 
netrable. The  work  was  now  complete ;  and  the 
Peloponnefians,  fecure,  as  they  imagined,  behind 
this  folid  rampart,  equally  difregarded  the  fafety, 
and  defpifed  the  refentment,  of  their  northern  al- 
lies. 
Magnani-  xhc  Athenians,  a  fecond  time  forfiken  by  their 
the  Athe-  Confederates,  were  obliged  again  to  defert  their 
country.  They  had  fcarcely  failed  to  their  fami- 
lies in  Salamis,  when  Attica  was  invaded  by  the 
Perfians.  While  the  fugitives  continued  in  that 
iOand,  they  received  another  embaffy  from  Mar- 
donius,  offering  them  the  fame  terms  which  they 
Jiad  formerly  rejefted.  They  flill  perfifled  in  re- 
jeding  them  j  in  confequence  of  which,  they  be- 
held, v/ithout  apparent  uneafinefs,  from  the  fhores 
of  Salamis,  their  territories  ""^  again  laid  wafle ; 
their  cities,  and  villas,  and  temples,  devoured  by 
the  flames ;  and  every  thing  that  had  efcaped  the 
fury  of  the  firft  invafion,  deftroyed  orconfumed  by 
the  fecond.  After  committing  thefe  ravages,  which, 
as  he  had  already  obtained  complete  polTefiion  of 
the  country,  deferve  to  be  confidered  only  as  the 
effeft  of  a  child  iili  refentment,  iMardonius  returned 
into  Boeotia,  that  his  troops  miight  be  fupplied 
with  provifions,  and  that,  fhould  the  enemy  offer 
them  battle,  they  might  engage  in  a  country  bet- 
ter adapted  than  Attica  to  the  operations  of  ca- 
valry. 

*7  Herodot.  1.  ix.  c.  i.  &  feq<l. 
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The  Athenians,  who  had  been  fent  from  Salamis  c  h  a  p. 

X. 

to  remonftrate  with  the  Spartan  council  againft  the  ■  -/  _j 
delays  or  defertion  of  the  Peloponnefians,  were  ^onll^S" 
accompanied  by  the  ambafTadors  of  Platsea  and  with  their 
Megara,  who  confirmed  their  arguments  and  com-  rates, 
plaints.  With  the  indignation  of  difappointed 
confidence,  they  upbraided  the  indifference  and 
lukewarmnefsof  the  Spartans  in  the  comm.on  caufe; 
fcntiments  which  ill  correfponded  with  their  own 
generous  ardour.  They  contrafled  the  bafe  trea- 
chery of  Sparta,  formerly  the  honour,  now  the 
difgrace  of  Greece,  with  the  patriotic  magnani- 
mity of  Athens.  The  latter,  they  obferved,  com- 
pelled by  necelTity,  or  urged  by  refentment  of  the 
Ihameful  dereliftion  on  the  part  of  her  allies,  would 
doubtlefs  accept  the  terms  offered  by  Mardonius, 
and  then  the  Peloponnefians  mufl  become  lenfible, 
when  it  was  too  late,  that  the  wall  acrofs  the  iflh- 
mus  formed  but  a  partial  and  feeble  defence  j  and 
however  it  might  fecure  them  from  inroads  on 
the  fide  of  the  land,  would  ill  proted  their  coafls 
againft  the  defcents  of  the  Perfian,  reinforced  by 
the  Athenian  fleet  *^ 

Whether  the  eloquence  of  the  ambaffadors,  or  Ferfuade 
the  returning  fenfe  of  public  utihty,  overcame  the  Jake^the 
pufillanimous   refolutions    formerly   embraced    by  ^eid. 
the  Spartans,  it  is  certain  that  they  now  firft  deter- 
mined to  take  the  field.     Five  thoufand  Spartan 
pike-men  were  accompanied  by  thirty-five  thoufand 
Kelots.     Their  Peloponnefian  allies  fent  their  re- 
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ipeftive  contingents  ;  fo  that  the  heavy-armed 
men  raifed  in  the  peninfula  exceeded  twenty  thou- 
fand,  commanded  by  Paufanias,  the  guardian  and 
kinlinan  of  Pliftarchus,  fon  of  Leonidas.  Havino; 
marched  beyond  the  ifthmus,  they  were  joined  by 
Ariftides,  at  the  head  of  eight  thoufand  Athenians, 
and  by  a  fuperior  number  of  their  allies  of  Megara, 
Thefpia;,  Platgea,  Salamis,  Eiiboea,  and  iEgina. 
The  whole  heavy-armed  troops  amounted  to  nearly 
forty  thoufand ;  the  light-armed  were  the  thirty- 
five  thoufand  Helots,  attendants  on  the  Spartans, 
and  about  as  many  more,  one  to  each  foldier,  at- 
tended the  other  divifions  of  the  army  *'. 

Mardonius  having  marched  into  Bceotia,  en- 
cam.ped  on  the  banks  of  the  iEfopus.  His  army 
of  three  hundred  thoufand  men,  while  they  waited 
the  enemy's  approach,  of  which  they  were  fecretly 
informed  by  the  Argives,  were  employed  in  build- 
ing a  fquare  fortification,  about  live  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  front ;  a  work  of  little  utihty,  fince  it  could 
only  defend  a  fmali  portion  of  a  camp  which  ex- 
tended many  miles,  from  the  Theban  town  of 
ErythnTa,  to  the  territory  of  the  Platsans.  The 
Greeks  having  arrived  in  thofe  parts,  took  poll  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Cithei*on,  diredtly  oppofite  to 
the  enemy. 

The  hoftile  armies  remained  eleven  days  in 
their  encampments,  during  which  feveral  incidents 
happened,  which  tend  to  difplay  the  manners  and 
character  of  thofe  great  bodies  of  men,  who  were 
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foon  to  attempt  the  deftru6lion  of  each  other.  Of  chap. 
the  Grecians  inhabiting  the  countries  north  of  At- 
tica, the  Phocians,  as  we  have  ah^eady  had  occafion 
to  obferve,  were  the  leaft  diipofed  to  embrace  the 
caufe  of  Mardonius.  Yet  as  ail  their  neighbours 
had  fubmitted  to  his  arms,  they  relu6tantly  fent  to 
his  camp  a  thoufand  foidiers,  well  armed,  and  com- 
manded by  Harmocydes,  a  citizen  of  great  influence 
and  authority.  They  had  not  continued  many 
days  in  the  Perfian  army,  v/hen  an  order  came  from 
Mardonius  (the  reafon  was  unknown),  for  the  Pho- 
cians to  be  detached  from  the  reft,  and  encamped 
in  a  feparate  body  on  the  plain.  They  had  no 
fooner  obeyed  his  command,  than  tlie  whole  Perfian 
cavalry  appeared  in  fight,  and  foon  formed  them- 
felves  in  hoflile  array.  It  immediately  occurred 
to  the  Phocians,  and  particularly  to  their  prudent 
commander,  that  Marcionius,  fufpe6cing  their  fide-r 
lity,  or  yielding  to  the  fblicitations  of  their  invete- 
rate enemies  the  Theflaiians,  had  determined  their 
deftruflion.  Harmocydes  therefore,  pointing  to 
the  cavalry,  called  to  his  companions,  "  You  fee 
thofe  men,  who  come  with  an  evident  intention  to 
defcroy  us :  but  let  us  die  like  Grecians,  and  exert 
ourfelves  with  all  the  fury  of  a  deiperate  defence, 
rather  than  tamely  fubmit  to  a  dilhonourable 
fate."  While  he  yet  fpoke,  the  Phocians  feized 
their  arms,  arranged  themfelves  in  order  of  battle, 
and  fupporting  each  other  in  redoubled  ranks,  pre- 
fented  on  every  fide  a  firm  circle  of  protended 
lances.  Their  vv^arlike  appearance  flruck  terror 
into  the  furrounding  cloud  of  Barbarians^  who  ad- 
vanced 
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CHAP,  vanced  brandifliino:,  and  a  few  of  the  neareft  throw- 
ing,  their  javelins :  but  farther  they  ventured  not 
to  proceed  j  the  deternnined  countenance  of  the 
Greeks  fufficed  to  repel  them;  they  retired  in  haile 
to  the  Perfian  camp.  A  herald  was  then  fent  by 
Mardonius,  "  defiring  the  Phocians  to  take  cou- 
rage, nor  to  dread  farther  hoftilities  j  that  they  had 
fnewn  themfelves  to  be  brave  men,  contrary  to 
the  account  which  he  had  received  of  them  ;  and, 
if  they  difplayed  their  valour  in  the  Perfian  caufe, 
they  fliould  find  it  impofiible  to  conquer  either 
Xerxes  or  himfelf  in  good  offices  ^^" 

The  above  relation  tends  to  prove,  that  none  of 
the  Greeks,  not  even  thofe  who  joined  the  enemy, 
were  deficient  in  courage.  Another  incident  related 
by  the  fame  hiftorian  proves,  that  notwithftanding 
the  extreme  folly  of  their  commanders,  the  Perfians 
were  not  univerfally  deficient  in  wifdom.  While  they 
were  encamped  on  the  ^fopus,  a  wealthy  Theban, 
named  Attaginus,  invited  Mardonius,  with  fifty  of 
his  moft  diftinguilhed  officers,  to  a  magnificent 
entertainment.  The  feafl  was  given  at  Thebes, 
and  an  equal  number  of  Boeotians  were  called  to 
it.  Among  thefe  was  Therfander,  a  native  of  Or- 
chomenus,  and  a  perfon  of  the  highefl  di{lin(5lion 
in  that  city.  Two  of  the  guefts  were  placed  on 
each  couch ;  and,  as  Therfander  himfelf  related  to 
Herodotus,  his  Perfian  companion,  after  fupper, 
entering  into  converfation  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
tellified,  under  the  feal  of  fecrecy,  his  gloomy  ap- 

30  Herodot.  1,  Ix.  c,  i.  &  feqq. 
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prehenfions  concerning  the  event  of  the  prcfent  chap. 
wan  He  did  not  even  hefitate  to  declare  his  firm 
perfuafion,  that  few  Perfians  would  furvive  an  en- 
gagement. When  ailced  by  the  Theban,  Why  he 
did  not  communicate  his  opinion  to  his  general  ? 
he  fuidj  that  men  of  plain  fenfe  and  honciiy  had 
feldom  much  influence  with  the  great.  It  appeared 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  difcourfej  that  there 
were  many  people  in  the  Perlian  army,  who,  like 
himfelf,  lamented  the  mad  ambition  of  Xerxes, 
and  the  fatal  rafhnefs  of  Mardonius  ;  and  who, 
while  they  refpecled  their  ftations  and  dreaded  their 
power,  delpifed  their  charadters,  and  condemned 
their  condu6l  ^'.  This  obfervation  it  is  proper  to 
make  for  the  honour  of  human  nature.  In  abfo- 
lute  governments,  it  is  faid  that  men  obey,  like 
a  flock  of  fheep,  the  voice  of  a  defpot;  yet  it  may 
be  faid  with  equal  truth,  that  amidil  the  obedience 
extorted  by  fear,  they  often  fee  and  regret  the  folly 
of  their  fhepherd. 

In  this  fituation,  it  was  fcarcely  to  be  expected  Sklrmifiies 
that  the  hoftile  camps   fliould  remain  without  fre-  thcGreeki 
quent  fKirmiflies.     Thefe  preludes  to  the  general  ^J;^,^^^^ 
engagement  ended   favourably  for  the   Grecians,  cavalry. 
Three  thoufand  foidiers,  furnifhed  by  the  rocky 
diftri6t  of  Megara,  w^re  polled   on  the  fide  mofb 
expofed  to  the  enemy's  cavalry,  by  whofe  incur- 
fions  they  had  been   fo  much  haralTed,  that  they 
determined  to  abandon  that  difficult  fl:ation.     Be- 
fore executing  their  defign,   they  fent  a  herald  to 

Ji  HeroJot.  1.  ix.  c,  xv. 
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CHAP,  the    Grecian    generals,    intimating  the   refolutlon 
they  had  taken  from  necefTity,  and  at  the  fame  time 
hinting  the  injuftice  of  detaining  them,   from  the 
time  of  the  tirit  encampment,  in  a  poll  of  peculiar 
danger,  which  though  they  had  hitherto  indeed  main- 
tained with  fingular  conftancy  and  fortitude,  they  now 
found  the mfelves  unable  longer  to  defend.    Paufa- 
nias   addreiTed  himfelf  fucceflively  to  the  whole 
army,  to  know  whether  any  divifion  was  willing  to 
change  polls  with  the  Magarians.     All  were  filent, 
or  declined  the  propofal  on  frivolous  pretences. 
The  Athenians  alone,  actuated  by  that  love  of  pre- 
eminence which  they  did  not  more  ardently  defire 
than  they  juflly  deferved,  voluntarily  offered  their 
fervices  on  this  trying  occafion.     They  had  not 
long  occupied  the  important  polt,  when  the  ene- 
my's cavalr)^  began   to  affault  them.     The  allault 
they    repelled    with   vigour,    and    Mafiftius    the 
Perfian    general   fell    in    the   aclion.     A    terrible 
confllft  enilied,  according  to  ancient  cuftom,  around 
the  body  of  the  dead.     The  Athenians  at  length 
gained  polTefTion  of  it  j  though  they  began  to  give 
way  before  the  general  attack  of  the  horfe,  yet 
upon  being  fupported  by  a  reinforcement  from  the 
main  body,  they  again  recovered  their  ground,  and 
compelled  the  Perfians  to  retire.     When  the  firft 
unwelcome   melTengers  arrived  in  the  camp  with 
an  account  of  their  own  defeat,  and  the  death  of 
the  general,  Mardonius   and  his  attendants  burft 
into  tears  j  their  lamentations  were  foon  communi- 
■  cated  to  the  troops,  and  diffufed  over  the  army, 
whole  plaintive  cries  filled  the  whole  land  of  Boeo- 
2  tia. 
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tia.     The  Perfians  tore  their  hair,  disfigured  their  CHAP, 
faces,  and  difplayed  every  fymptom  of  intolerable  u— v---j 
woe ;   for  they  had  loft  Mafiftius,  who  in  comeli- 
nels  and  ftature  was  the  firft  of  their  generals,  and 
in  military  courage  and  addrefs  only  fecond  to  Mar- 
donius  ^*. 

The   Grecians  having    thus    bravely  delivered  '^'^^ 

Greeks 

themfelves  from  the  incurfions  of  the  Perfian  ca-  move  to 
valry,  were  now  expofed  to  a  ftill  greater  inconve-  JJ^^'^'r  \1 
nience,  the  fcarcity  of  frelh  water,  which  foon  ob-  ^Q'T  °^ 
liged  them  to  decamp.  Their  late  Hiccefs  afford- 
ed a  favourable  moment  for  executing  this  dan- 
gerous meafure.  They  proceeded  in  arms  along 
the  foot  of  mount  Cidieron,  prepared  to  repel  the 
attack  of  the  enemy,  by  converting  the  colminn 
of  march  into  an  order  of  battle.  They  arrived 
without  oppofition  at  the  place  appointed.  This 
was  a  plain  near  the  village  of  Hyfia,  in  the  territory 
of  Platasa,  interfperfed  with  many  gentle  eminences, 
adorned  with  a  grove  and  temple  facred  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  place,  and  enriched  by  the  copious 
fountain  Gargaphia ;  a  neceflary  refource  to  the 
Greeks,  as  the  enemy,  by  means  of  their  cavalry 
and  archers,  commanded  both  fides  of  the  ^fopus. 

It  might  be  expefted,  that  men  prepared  to  de-  DifTenfions 
fend  every  thing  moft  dear  to  them,   fhould  have  '"^^^  ^^* 
preferved  in  the  field  perfefl  agreement  and  una- 
nimity ;   efpecially  as  the  Greeks,   on  fome  occa- 
fions  at  leaft,  feemed  fenfible  that  mutual  union  was' 
neceflary  for  the  general  fafety.     When  the  allies 

5*  Herodot.  1.  ix.  c.  ccjfxiy* 
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P  ^J^.  P"  on  both  fides  the  ifthmus  had  aflembled  in  Attica, 
^— V— ./  they  vowed  -with  connmon  confent  to  the  gods,  and 
bound  themfelves  by  the  mod  tremendous  oaths, 
to  maintain  with  ftedfaft  adherence  an  unfhaken 
jfidehty  to  Greece,  to  prefer  liberty  to  life,  to  obey 
the  command  of  their  leaders,  and  to  bury  their 
companions  (lain  in  battle.  Should  fortune  render 
them  victorious  (which  to  their  prefent  ardour 
feemed  fcarcely  a  matter  of  doubt),  they  fwore 
never  to  demolifh  any  city  whofe  inhabitants  had 
concurred  with  the  general  voice  on  this  important 
occafion,  and  never  to  rebuild  the  temples  defaced 
by  the  Barbarians,  but  to  leave  them  to  the  mofb 
xiiftant  poilsrity,  as  a  m.onument  of  facrilegious 
rage,  and  an  incitement  to  honourable  revenge. 
They  fwore  alfo  to  inftitute  an  annual  feftival,  de- 
nominated the  Common  Liberty  ^%  and  to  confe- 
-crate  public  games  and  facrifices  to  the  goddefs,  the 
great  author  of  their,  union,  and  the  venej-able  ob- 
ject of  their  worlhip.  But  thefe  public-fpirited 
fentim€nts  continued  not  long  to  actuate  them. 
We  have  already  had  occafion  to  remark  feveral 
fymptoms  of  approaching  animofity.  Their  dif- 
fenfions  foon  broke  out  into  an  open  rupture,  and 
prevailed,  even  on  ths  eve  of  a  battle,  not  only  be- 
tween rival  republics,  but  in  the^bofom  of  almoft 
every  community, 
between  The  firfl  conteil  arofe  between  the  Athenians 

rians  and    andTegcans,  about  the  command  of  the  left  wing-. 
Tegeans.    j^qj-ji   parties   yielded   the   right,   as  the  place  of 

3i  Herodot.  1.  ix.  c.  viii.  S:  feqq. 
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grcatefl  honour,  to  the  Spartans.  But  the  citizens 
of  Tegea,  in  number  three  thoufand,  had  been  long 
deemed  the  beft  foldiers  in  Arcadia  j  and  in  all  the 
conjund:  expeditions  of  the  Peloponnefians,  they 
had  always  obtained,  unrivalled,  the  fecond  honours 
of  the  field.  Thefe  they  profeffed  themfelves  un- 
willing to  relinquifh,  alleging  the  heroic  exploits  of 
their  ancient  kings  ;  and  alFerting,  "  That  the 
aftions  of  the  Athenians,  performed  either  during 
their  royal  or  democratical  government,  could  not 
bear  a  comparifon  with  their  own  :  they  appealed 
on -this  fubje6l  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  whom  they  had  often  fought  and  con- 
quered, and  whofe  decifion  in  their  favour  they 
rather  claimed  than  requefled."  This  bold  pre- 
tenfion  the  Athenians  eafily  repelled,  by  the  iuftre 
of  their  ufual  eloquence.  "  We  know,"  faid  they, 
"  that  the  Greeks  are  here  ailembled,  not  to  dif- 
pute  about  precedency,  but  to  fight  the  Barbarian. 
Yet,  as  the  Tegeans  have  mentioneci  their  ancefbors, 
it  becomes  us  to  maintain  the  immortal  renown  of 
our  own.  Need  we  mention  their  ancient  vicfto- 
ries  over  the  impious  Thebans  ;  their  chaftifement 
of  the  infolent  Euryftheus ;  their  generous  protec- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  fons  of  Hercules  ?  When 
Greece  was  invaded  by  the  warlike  Amazons,  and 
afterwards  by  the  fiercer  favages  of  Scythia  and 
Thrace,  the  Athenians  refilled  and  overcame  the 
common  enemy.  What  people  fought  with  more 
bravery  than  they  in  the  war  of  Troy  ?  But  per-, 
haps  wcy  who  now  addrefs  you,  have  degenerated 
from  the  glory  of  our  anceftors.  Let  the  battle  of 
K  k  ^  Marathon 
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^  ^v^  ^*  Marathon  efface  the  foul  fufpicion.  There,  iin- 
s  ,,-^  I  ^'  aided  and  alone,  we  defended  the  general  fafety, 
maintained  the  glory  of  Greece,  and  raifed,  by  the 
prowefs  of  our  fmgle  republic,  a  trophy  over  forty 
nations.  This  exploit,  had  we  no  other  to  allege, 
entitles  us  to  the  rank  claimed  by  the  Tegeans,  and 
to  far  higher  honours.  But  the  prefent  is  not  a 
time  for  fuch  contefts ;  place  us  therefore,  O  Spar- 
tans !  in  whatever  ftation  you  think  fit  j  there,  we^- 
will  behave  like  brave  men,"  Their  words  were 
fcarcely  ended,  when  the  whole  army  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians cried  out  with  one  confent,  "  That 
the  Athenians  were  far  more  worthy  than  the  Te- 
geans, or  any  nation  of  Arcadia,  to  ftand  at  the 
head  of  the  left  wing ;"  and  accordingly  they  af- 
fumed  that  important  poft  ^^ 
Tbe  Per-        Meantime  the  Barbarian  army  approached.   The 

113118  Cll"  *  J- 

camp  near  Medes  and  Perfians  encamped  on  the  plain,  front- 
tie  enemy,  -^g  ^^^  Spartans;  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  were 
placed  in  dire6l  oppofition  to  the  Athenians.  It 
is  eafy  to  perceive,  even  at  this  diilance  of  time, 
the  reafon  of  fuch  an  arrangement.  The  Perfians 
avoided  to  encounter  the  Athenian  braveiy,  which 
they  had  already  fatally  experienced  in  the  field  of 
Marathon  j  and  as  the  Thebans  were  the  moll 
powerful  and  the  warmeft  of  their  foreign  allies,  as 
well  as  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Athens,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  oppofe  them  to  that  fide  on 
which  the  Athenians  were  pofiied.  Ambiguous 
oracles,  attended  by  unfavourable  orpens  and  pro- 

34  Herodpt.  1.  Jx.  c,  xxvi,  &  feqq.    Plut.  in  Ariftid. 
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phecies,    had  hitherto  deterred   Mardonius  from  c  ha  p. 
venturing  a  general  engagement ;    and  he  was  at  »     ^'     t 
length  determined  to  tliis  meafure,  not  from   any 
aufpicious  ^'  change  in  the  admonitions  of  heaven, 
but  from  the  apparent  timidity  occafioned  by  the 
real  diffenfions  of  the  Greeks. 

The  fame  reafons  which  made  Mardonius  defire  The 
to  preferve,    made  Paiifanias  wilh   to  alter,    the  camp  a  le- 
relative  difpofition  of  their  refpedlive  camps.     Ex-  ^^"^  ^""^* 
cepting  in  the  glorious  conteft  at  Thermopyls,  in 
which  they  devoted  themfelves  to  death  for  the 
fafety  of  their  countiy,  the  Spartans  had  never  con-  ' 

tended  with  the  Medes  ;  but  they  had  often  fought 
and  conquered  the  Boeotians.  Paufanias  therefore 
defn-ed  (for,  though  dignified  with  the  title  of  Ge- 
neral, he  could  not  command)  the  Athenians  to 
change  places  with  his  countrymen.  This  requeft 
was  cheerfully  complied  with  ;  but  other  circum- 
ftances  fowed  diffenfion  in  the  Athenian  camp  ^^ 
The  quiet  likewife  of  the  Lacedsemonians  was  dif- 
turbed  by  the  quarrels  between  Paufanias  and 
Anompharetus,  the  Spartan  next  in  command  ; 
and  confpiring  with  thefe  internal  animofities,  the 
Perfian  horfe  beat  up  tiieir  quarters,  intercepted 
their  convoys,  and,  by  an  unexpe^Lcd  incurfion, 
deftroyed  their  watering-place.      It  thus  became 

55  The  prophets  confiiited  were  Greeks,  who  perhaps  fecretly 
ferved  the  caufe  of  their  country.  Mardonius  relblved  to  engage  the 
enemy,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  without  regarding  their  pre- 
diftions.  Alexander  of  Macedon  came  in  the  night  to  the  Grecian 
camp,  to  give  intimation  of  that  refolution  ;  yet  Mardonius  feems  to 
have  been  immediately  determined  tip  attack,  by  the  ciixumltances 
mentioned  in  the  text. 

J6  Plutarch  in  Ariftid. 
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c  HA  P.  necefTary    again  to   decamp.      The  obfcurity  of 
V— V— .^  midnight  was  chofen  as  the  moll  convenient  time 
for  cfiefting  this  purpofe ;  and  the  deilined  place 
of  retreat  was  a  narrow  flip  of  ground  lying  towards 
the  fource  of  the  ^fopus,  and  confined  between 
that  river  and  mount  Citheron,     This  poft  was  at 
leaii:  preferred  by  the  majority  -,    for  the  Greeks 
were  by  no  means  unanimous :   fo  tliat  v/hen  the 
march  was  ordered,  many  of  the  allies  abaiidoned 
their  leaders  ^   others  took   refuge  in   the  neigh- 
bouring temples,  to  elude  the  purfuit  of  thehorfe; 
while  Anompharetus  the  Spartan  declared,  '^  That 
neither  he,   nor  the  divilion  under  his  command;, 
Ihouid  ever  fly  from  the  enemy ;"    and  in  confe- 
quence  of  i:s  difperfion  in  fo  many  different  direc- 
tions,   the  Grecian  army  prefented  next  morning 
the  appearance^  not  of  a  regular  m.arch,  but  of  a 
flight  or  rout. 
Mardo-  Mardonius  was   apprifed  that  the  Greeks  had 

imis  at-  .  .      ' 

tacks  chano;ed  their  order  of  battle.      He  was  now  in- 

^  '^'"'  formed,  that  they  had  abandoned  their  camp. 
Not  doubting  that  fear  had  precipitated  their  re- 
treat, he  ordered  his  foldiers  to  purfue  the  fugitives, 
and  to  complete  the  vi(5i;©ry.  The  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians  were  ftiil  within  his  reach  -,  the  for- 
mer near  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  latter  in 
the  middle  of  the  plain.  Having  lent  his  Grecian 
auxiliaries,  amounting  to  fifty  thoufand,  againft 
th'e  Athenians,  he  advanced  with  the  braveft  of  the 
Perfian  troops  againfl  that  portion  of  the  enemy 
which  had  fhewn  an  anxious  folicitude  to  avoid  his 
arms.     Never  did  the  contrail  appear  greater,  than 

in 
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in  the  oppofite  appearance  and  behaviour  of  the  c  11  A  ?. 
hoflile  armies  on  this  occafion.     The  Barbarians,  ^      '    , 
ill  armed,    and  totally  ignorant  of  difcipline,  ad- 
vanced without  order,   and  v/ith  a  loud  infulting 
floife.      The   Lacedaemonians,    carefully    covered 
with  their  fhields,  obferved  in  filence  the  refult  of 
their  facrifices.     While  the  heavenly  admonitions 
were  unfavourable,  they  patiently  received  the  darts 
and  javelins  v/hich  the  enemy  threw  upon  them. 
But  as  foon  as  Paufanias,  caftino;  his  eyes  towards  The  battle 
a  neighbouring  temple  of  Juno,  and  devoutly  en-  ^      ^^^' 
treating   the   proteftion   of  the  goddefs,  had  ob- 
tained, in   the  changing  afpe6l  of  the  viftims,  a 
propitious  anfwer  to  his  prayer,   they  proceeded 
with  intrepidity   to  clofe   v/ith  their  opponents  ". 
The  Perfians,   leinforced  with  the  Sac^,   a  Scy- 
thian tribe,  fuftained  the  attack  with  great  bravery. 
Immenfe  numbers  were  flain ;   but  new  numbers 
fucceeded,  crowding  together  in  tumultuous  dif- 
order,  and  making  an  hideous  outcry,  as  if  they 
had  intended  to  tear  in  pieces  and  to  devour  the 
enemy.     Mardonius,  mounted  on  a  white  deed  of 
uncommon   ftrength    and    fwiftnefs,     was    dillin- 
guifned  in  every  part  of  the  battle  by  the  fplendour 
of  his  appearance,  but  ftill  more  by  deeds  offignal 
valour.     He  was  attended  by  a  thoufand  horfemen, 
confilling  of  the  flower  of  the  Perfian  nobility,  all 
alike   ambitious   to   imitate   the  example,   and  to 
emulate  the  fame,  of  their  leader.     Had  their  fkill 
j^een  equal  to  their  courage,  or  had  they  previoufiy 

37  Heiodot,  1.  ix.  c.  Ixii.  $:  feqq. 
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beftowed  as  much  pains  in  difciplining  their  troops, 
as   in   improving  ^  their  own   agility   and  addrefs, 
either  the  Greeks  muft  have  been  conquered,  or 
the  battle  muil  have  remained  doubtful.     But  the 
Barbarians  afted  without  union  or  concert ;  and  as 
they  fought  fingly,  were  fjcceiTively  defeated.     It 
is  the  nature,  and  the  greateil  difadvantage  of  ca- 
valry, not  to  increafe  in  force  in  proportion  to  the 
reduplication  of  their  ranks.     The  Grecian  pha- 
lanx, on  the  other  hand,  received  an  accefiion  of 
itrength  from  every  addition  to  its  depth;  the  ranks 
behind  fupported  thofe  before  ;  no  power  was  mif- 
fpent  or  unexerted ;  and  the  effect  might  be  con- 
tinually  augmented,     till   it    became    irrefiftible. 
Availing  themfeives  of  this  circumftance,  the  La- 
'  cedasmonians  thickened  their  ranks,  extended  their 
Ipears,    fuftained  the  Ihock,    and  penetrated   the 
Death  of     depth,  of  the   brave  Perfian  fquadron.     Mardo- 
nius,  and    nius    fell   by  the  fortunate    arm  of  the  Spartan 
defeat  of    Aieimneftus  '^      The  death  of  the  o;eneral   was 

the  BaiDa-    ^  _  '^ 

immedia'cely  followed  by  the  defeat  of  the  Perfians, 
and  the  defeat  of  tt\c  Perfians  by  the  flight  of  the 
Barbarian  armiy.  Artabazus,  the  Parthian  chief, 
had  from  the  beginning  condemned  the  rafh  mea- 
fures  of  Mardonius.  He  commanded  forty  thou- 
fand  men,  who  were  prepared  on  every  occafion  to 
follow  the  example  of  their  leader.     As  foon  as  he 

38  Compofetl  of  two  Greek  words,  which  may  be  tranflated  "  of 
immortal  memory  :"'  an  inftance,  among  many,  that  the  Greeks  fre- 
quently gave  names  chnraiSlerittic  of  perfons  ;  a  cuftom  which  like- 
wife  prevailed  much  among  the  Jews.  See  Michaelis's  Tranfkition 
fnd  Annotations  on  Geuefis,  p.  37.  &  paffim. 

per- 
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perceived  the  confufion  of  the  Perfians,  he  made  C  H  A  P. 
the  fignal  for  his  troops  to  quit  the  field.  He  .  '  j 
conduced  them  through  the  territory  of  the  Plio- 
cians,  and  arriving  by  hafty  marches  at  the  Hel- 
Jefpont,  before  the  news  of  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Mardonius,  returned  in  fafety  to  the  Afiatic  coaft, 
with  the  forces  entrufted  to  his  care  ^^ 

The  remainder  of  the  difcomfited  Barbarians  Defeat  of 
fought  refuge  in  their  camp,  v/hich,  as  we  have  liaiies.*^** 
already  mentioned,  had  been  flrengthened  by  a 
conliderable  fortification.  The  Spartans  purfued 
them  with  great  ardour,  but  were  unable  to  force 
their  encampment.  The  Tegeans  and  other  troops 
feconded  the  attack,  but  no  imprefPion  could  be 
made  on  the  wall,  till  the  arrival  of  the  Athenians. 
Thefe  generous  defenders  of  the  caufe  of  liberty 
hg,d  repulfed  the  Grecian  auxiliaries,  who  impioufly 
affifted  the  enemies  of  their  country.  The  beha- 
viour of  the  greater  part  of  the  traitors  furniflied 
the  occafion  of  an  eafy  vidoryj  for,  unable  to 
meet  the  jufl  reproaches  and  indignant  looks  of 
their  countrymen,  they  foon  betook  themfelves  to 
flight,  v/hich,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  feemed  more 
honourable  than  refiftance.  The  Thebans  alone 
oppofed  with  great  perfeverance  the  Athenian  va- 
lour ;  they  did  not  defift  from  hoftility,  till  feveral 
hundreds  were  flain  5  and  when  compelled  to  quit 
the  field,  they  fled  towards  Boeotia,  and  fhut  them- 
felves up  within  the  fl:rong  walls  of  their  city.  In- 
fl:cad  of  purfuing   thefe    fugitives,    though  their 

39  Herodot.  1,  ix.  c.  Ixv. 

domefl:ic 
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CHAP,  domcftic  and  inveterate  foes,  the  Athenians^  with 
^     \  _f  a  laudable  moderation  and  prudence,  probably  in- 
fpired  by-Aritlides,  then  or.e  of  their  generals,  di- 
rected  their    march   towards   the'  Lacedsemonian 
forces,  w^hich  had  already  engaged  and  put  to  flight 
the  main  ftrength  of  the  enemy.     The  Athenians, 
however,  came  in  time  to  complete  the  glory  of 
that  memorable  day.      They  attacked   with   re- 
doubled vigour  the  fortification,  which  had  been 
in  vain  alTailed  by  their  allies  ;  and  having  effected 
a  breach  in  the  wall,  entered  the  Perfian   camp. 
They  v/ere  followed  by  the  brave  foldiers  of  Tegea, 
The  Per-    and  aftcrwards  by  the  Spartans.      The   Barbarians 
faaed^in'   "^^^^  fcized  with  conftemation  at  feeing  fo  m.any' 
then-  myriads   confined  within   a  narrow  fpace.      The 

'  means  of  their  expefted  fafety  became  the  principal" 

caufe  of  their  deftru6tion.  Fear  hindered  them  to 
fight ;  the  wall  hindered  them  to  fly ;  the  great 
number  of  the  enemy  made  it  dangerous  for  the 
vittors  to  give  quarter  ;  refentment  of  pafl  injuries* 
prompted  them  to  revenge ;  of  near  two  hundred 
thoufand  Barbarians,  not  two  thoufand  efcaped  the 
fury  of  the  Grecian  fpear  "^^ 
The  va-  The  event  of  this  bloody  engagement  not  only 

t"o.y  delivered  the  Greeks  from  the  danger  of  fervitude, 
but  gave  them  pofTelTion  of  greater  wealth  than 
they  could  ever  have  expected  to  pofTefs.  In  Iiis 
precipitate  retreat  from  Greece,  Xerxes  left  behind 
him  all  his  riches  and  magnificence.  His  moft 
valuable  effeds  were  beftowed  on  Mardonius,  the 

4°  HprocJot.  1.  ix.  cap.  c. 

flatterer 
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flatterer  of  his  inclinations,    and  the  unfortunrite  chap. 
minifler  of  his  revenge.      The  reft  was  divided  ._  "1  j 
among  his  inferior  favourites ;   and  independent  of 
the  bounty  of  the  prince,  the  tents  of  the  Perfian 
nobles  furnilhed  a  wide  profufion  of  elegance  and 
Iplendour.     Couches  magnificently  embroidered  j 
tables  of  gold  and  fiiver  j    bowls  and  goblets   of 
gold  ;     ftalls    and    mangers    of    brafs,    curioufly 
wrought  and  ornamented  ;  chains,  bracelets,  fcy- 
mitars,   fome  of  folid  gold,   ethers  adorned  with 
precious  fcones ;    and,   to  crown  all,   many  chefts 
of  Perfian  money,  which  began  at  that  time,  and 
continued  long  afterwards,  to  be  current  in  Greece. 
Among  the  common  mafs  of  Ipoil,    Herodotus 
reckons  a  great  many  Perfian  v/omen,  befides  in- 
numerable horfes  and  camels.     The  whole  being  How  ap- 
coUefted  into  one  place,  the  tenth  was  confecrated  ^ ' 
to  the  gods.     A  tenth  of  the  remainder  was  be- 
ftowed  on   the   general.      Peculiar  prefents  were 
offered  to  the   temples   of  Olympian  Jove,  Ifth- 
mian  Neptune,  and  Delphian  Apollo,  the  favourite 
divinities  of  the  whole  Grecian  name ;  nor  did  the 
Athenians  forget  to  ihew  particular  gratitude  to 
their   adored    Minerva.       Prizes  were   afterwards 
diftributed    among   the  braveft   of  the   furviving 
warriors ;  for  though  the  victory  had  been  obtained 
with  little  blood,   yet  feveral  hundreds  had  fallen, 
efpecially  of  the  moft  generous  and  daring ;  among 
whom  were  ninety-one  Spartans,  fifty-two  Athenians, 
and  fixteen  men  of  Tegea.     Callicrattides,  a  Spar- 
tan, the  braveft  and  moft  beautiful  of  the  Greeks, 
was  ilain  by  an  arrov/,  before  Paufanias,  who  had 

not 
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CHAP,  not  yet  finifhed  the  facrifice,  had  given  the  fignal 
K_  -^-    '  of  engagement.       As    he  fell,    he   faid    to   thofe 
around   hinn,    that   he  was   contented    to  die  for 
Greece,  but  regretted  dying  inglorioufly,  having 
perfornned  nothing  worthy  of  himfelf  or  the  com- 
mon caiife.     But  in  the  battle  itfelf  none  of  the 
warriors  behaved  with  fuch  diftinguifhed  bravery 
as  Arifcodemus,  who  alone  of  three  hundred  Spar- 
tans  fjrvived  the  aftion   at  Thermopyls.     This 
circumftance  had  rendered  him  contemptible    in 
the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.     He  was  continually 
upbraided  with  the  bafe  defertion  of  his  companions. 
I'he  moft  heroic  deeds  could  not  reftore  him  to  the 
good  opinion  of  the  public ;  and  it  was  afferted  by 
the  Spartans,  that  even  on  the  prefent  occafion,  as 
he  had  determined  to  feek  a  voluntary  death  in 
order  to  efface  the  ftain  of  his  former  infamy,  he 
was  not  entided  to  any  of  thofe  honours  which  are 
defer vediy  beftowed  on  the  genuine  efforts  of  Ipon- 
taneous  valour  *'. 
Tt.e  con-        The  Greeks  buried  their  dead  with  every  circum- 
Greeks^      ftancc  of  fjneral  pomp,   erefted  in  the  field  of 
chaftife  the  battle  confpicuous  trophies   of  their  renown^  and 
the  The-     appropriated   about   tv/enty  thoufand  pounds    for 
bans.         dedicating  temples  and  ftatues  to  the  tutelary  dei- 
ties of  Platffia,  the  iiluftrious  fcene  of  vi6lory.     A 
few  days  were  fpent  in   thefe  tranfa6lions  ;  after 
which  it  was  determined,  by  univerfal  confent,  to 
march  into  Bceotia,  in  order  to  chaftife  the  perfidy 
of  the  Thcbans.     On  the  eleventh  day  after  the 

4'  Herodot.  1.  ix.  c.  Ixx, 
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battle  they  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  chap. 
ravaged  the  territory,  and  made  approaches  to  the  >  -/-,_f 
walls.  The  citizens,  who  were  not  all  equally 
guilty  or  equally  obnoxious,  efcaped  general  de- 
Itruftion  by  furrendering  the  leaders  of  the  fadion 
which  abetted  the  intereft  of  the  Medes.  The 
traitors  were  carried  to  Corinth,  condemned 
without  trial,  and  facrificed  to  the  manes  of  their 
countrymen  who  had  fallen  at  Marathon,  Salamis, 
and  Plataea,  in  defence  of  political  liberty  and  na- 
tional independence*'. 

The  battle  of  Platsa  was  fought  the  twenty-  Battle  of 
fecond  of  September ;  and  on  the  fame  day  another  ^%cale  in 

.  .  Ionia. 

battle,  not  lefs  glorious  or  lefs  decifive,  was  fought 
between  the  fame  nations  at  the  promontory  of 
Mycale  in  Ionia,  oppofite  to  the  ifle  of  Samos. 
The  Ihattered  remnant  of  the  Perfian  fleet,  which 
h^d  efcaped  deftruftion  on  the  fatal  twentieth  of 
October  of  the  preceding  year,  took  refuge  in  the 
friendly  ports  of  Afia  Minor.  The  viftorioils  ar- 
mament had  fuffered  too  much  in  repeated  fhocks 
with  a  fuperior  force,  to  engage  at  that  late  feafon 
in  the  purfuit  of  an  enemy,  whofe  ftrength,  amount- 
ing to  above  four  hundred  veffels,  was  (till  nearly 
the  double  of  their  own.  The  little  fquadron  of 
Themiftocles,  averfe  to  inactivity,  found  occupa- 
tion, as  we  already  had  occafion  to  notice,  in  laying 
the  ifiands  of  the  ^gean  under  contribution.  The 
great  body  of  the  fieet  rendezvoufed  in  the  harbours  of 
iEgina.  There  the  Grecians  continued  during  the 
winter,  and  before  the  feafon  for  adion  approached, 

4*  Herodot,  1.  ix.  c.  Ixxxv. 

the 
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^  \^  ^  ^^^  command  was  beftowed  on  Xantippus  the  Athc- 
■l  ^  ■  nian,  and  on  Leotychides  the  Spartan  king.  To 
thefe  commanders,  whofe  abilities  and  influence  in 
their  refpedlive  republics  we  formerly  had  an  op- 
portunity to  mention,  there  arrived  early  in  the 
Ipring  a  fecret  deputation  from  feveral  cities  of 
Ionia,  intreating  that  the  valour  of  the  European 
Gi"eeks,  which  had  been  fo  fuccefsfuily  employed 
in  their  own  defence,  might  be  fcill  farther  exerted 
in  delivering  from  bondage  their  bretliren  in  Alia. 
In  confequence  of  this  invitation  the  fleet  failed 
eaibvard,  and  had  fcarcely  reached  the  coaitof  Delos, 
when  a  fecond  embally  came  from  the  Samians,  pro- 
pofing  die  fame  meafures  as  the  firll,  and  farther 
adding,  that  the  Perfian  fleet,  now  lying  in  the 
harbour  of  Samos,  might  be  attacked  and  defeated 
without  danger  or  difficulty.  The  Grecians  feized 
with  eagernefs  the  favourable  opportunity  of  ter- 
minating the  war ;  but  before  they  arrived  at  Sa- 
mos, the  enemy  fufpefting  their  motions,  and  un- 
willing to  hazard  another  engagement  at  fea,  had 
retired  to  the  Ionic  coafl:,  and  according  to  the  cuf- 
tom  of  that  age,  not  only  drawn  their  jfliips  on  IhorCi 
but  furrounded  them  with  a  ditch  and  palifade,  and 
even  a  ftone  wall  of  confiderable  ftrength.  T  he 
vefl^els  thus  fecured,  the  failors  amounting  to  forty 
thoufand,  commanded  by  Artayndes,  formed  a 
camp  along  the  fnore.  They  were  reinforced  by 
the  Perfiaxi  army  under  Tigranes,  computed  at 
fixty  thoufand.  It  appears  not  whether  this  power- 
ful body  of  men  made  any  attempt  to  diiturb  the 
landing  of  the  Greeks,  who  at  the  highell  compu- 
tation 
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tation  could  not  amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  their  chap. 
number.  It  feems  mod  probable  that  they  dif-  ■  /-  _/ 
dained  this  meafure,  and  though  they  acknow- 
ledged their  inferiority  at  fea,  determined  to  hazard 
at  land  a  general  engagement,  in  which  the  ifles 
and  Hellefpont,  as  well  as  the  flourifhing  cities  of 
the  Afiatic  coaft,  Ihould  form  the  important  prize 
of  vidtory. 

The  Greeks  did  not  decline  the  battle.  Xan-  The 
tippus  is  faid  to  have  made  ufe  of  a  fimilar  con-  9jf^K' 
trivance  with  that  employed  by  Themiftocles  at 
Artemifium,  for  depriving  the  enemy  of  their 
Grecian  auxiliaries  *'.  A  more  probable  llratagem 
is  afcribed  to  Leotychides,  who,  in  order  to  en-* 
courage  his  troops,  is  faid  to  have  induftrioufly 
Ipread  a  report  that  their  countrymen  had  ob- 
tained a  fignal  viflory  at  Platsea.  This  report, 
by  whatever  means  **  it  was  raifed  and  circulated, 
had  doubtlefs  a  confiderable  effect  in  deciding  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  Other  circumftances,  not  lefs 
powerful,  were,  the  general  revolt  of  the  Afiatic 
Greeks,  and  the  filent  conteft  of  honour  between 
the  Spartans  and  Athenians.  Among  the  Bar- 
barian troops  the  Perfians  behaved  with  uncom- 
mon bravery  3  and  on  the  fide  of  the  Grecians, 

4?  The  ftory  is  improbable,  becaufe  the  Afiatic  Greeks  had  al- 
ready declared  their  intention  to  revolt.  It  was  not  the  intereft  of 
Xantippus,  therefore,  to  make  the  Perfians  fufpeft  their  fidelity, 
fince  treacherous  friends  are  always  more  dangerous  than  open 
enemies. 

4+  Herodotus  (1.  ix.  c.  c.)  and  Diodorus  (1,  xi.  c.  xxxv.) 
differ  in  their  accounts. 

Vol.  I.  LI  the 
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CHAP,  the  battle  of  Mycale  was  more  bloody  than  an/ 
^  -/■■■_r  other  fought  in  the  courfe  of  the  war.  It 
deferves  attention,  that,  in  all  thefe  menaorable 
adtions,  the  Greeks  had  no  refource  but  in  vic- 
tory. But  the  Barbarians  had  provided  probable 
means  of  fafety,  even  in  cafe  of  a  defeat.  On 
the  prefent  nrradon  rhey  had  endeavoured  not  only 
to  fecure  a  retreat  within  a  ftrongly  fortified  camp, 
but  to  acquire  an  undifturbed  pafTage  through  the 
narrow  defiles  of  Mycale.  Yet  all  their  precau- 
tions were  ineffedual  againft  the  valour  and  fortune 
of  the  Greeks.  The  Milefians,  pofled  by  the 
enemy  to  guard  the  paffes  of  the  mountain,  pre- 
vented, inftead  of  promoting,  their  efcape.  The 
Spartans  purfued  them  with  great  flaughter  in  that 
direftion ;  while  the  Athenians,  afTifled  by  the 
allies  of  Corinth,  S  icy  oh,  and  Traezene,  advanced 
with  undaunted  bravery  to  attack  their  camp. 
The  Afiatic  Greeks,  who  at  all  times  acknow- 
ledged the  warlike  pre-eminence  of  their  European 
brethren,  emulated,  in  the  prefent  engagement 
alone,  in  which  they  fought  for  every  thing  dear  to 
Conciu-  them,  the  admired  valour  of  their  anceflors.  Above 
confe"  forty  thoufand  Perfians  perilhed  in  the  field ;  many 
Y^"c"  °^  fell  in  the  purfuit,  or  in  defending  their  entrench- 
invafion.  ments ;  the  remainder  fled  in  diforder,  nor  thought 
themfelves  fecure  till  they  had  reached  the  walls 
of  Sardis.  Their  fhips,  their  camp,  the  free- 
dom of  Ionia,  and  the  undiflurbed  poflefTion  of 
the  Afiatic  coaft,  formed  the  ineftimable  prize  of 

the 
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the  viftors ;   and  thus  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  chap. 
undertaken  with  a  view   to  enflave  Europe,  re- 
ftored  liberty  to  the  faireft  portion  of  Afia  *\ 

4?  Herodot.   1.  ix.  c.  xc— c.  cxiv.     Diodorus  Siculus,  I.  xi. 
c,  xxxiv.— c.  xxxviii. 
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Page  53,    line   2,  Note, /or  ttcw^,  read  7,xuv. 

70» 3»  Note, /or  moveable,  r^«</ immoveable, 

140,-——  4,  Note, /or  aTTETE^y.c-;,  read  xTtiTiKiffiu 

269,  2,  Note, /or  (pi5T»y,  read  qim^, 

297*  •  4»  Note,  for  Tvyctir,,  read  Tvyao, 

320,  1,  Note, /or  eAuAfSsr*  read  EhrM'&ee. 

364, 7,  ^oit,forfjT^ir(ad ifr-,andfor\(ja.\,readr,autt 
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